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TO THE READER. 




I TT T O volume of Difcourfes was firft publifhed 
in the year 1830. The author had then 
recently removed from the Country to London, 
and the work was more efpecially intended for the Con- 
gregation he had left. Except as a memorial between 
himfelf and his former friends, for whom the Difcourfes were 
originally written, it is not likely that they would have 
appeared at all. They were preceded, at the time, by ** A 
Dedicatory Difcourfe,** — a Sermon on the laft words of the 
Epiftle, ** Grace be with you all.** This was retained in a 
fecond edition, publifhed in 1844 ; but, after the lapfe of 
twenty-five years, it is thought it may now with propriety be 
omitted. The volume has long fince ferved its immediate 
local and temporary purpofe; and, as it has pleafed God to 
give it a wider acceptance than was at all anticipated, it may 
not be unbecoming for it to lay afide its original accompani- 
ments. Two extrafts only — the one from the ** Preface " to 
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the firft edition, the other fix)m the ** Adverdlement " to the 
fecond — (hall be retained. They are here fubjoined, and 
contain all that it feems neceflary to fay on the prefent 
occafion. 

" This volume confifts of popular Difcourfes, — ^that is, Dif- 
courfes expreflly and defignedly conftru£led with a view to 
awaken the attention, roufe the faculties, and inform the 
underftanding of a mixed or popular affembly. They were 
written with this view, and they were read in confiften^ with 
it. Now, this (hould be borne in mind. Compofldoa is very 
different according as we write for the ear or for the eye; 
according as we eflablifh and illuflrate a principle in a piece 
intended for private perufal, or as we attempt the fame thing 
in an addrefs to a general auditory, enforcing it upon their 
feelings for praftical purpofes. The following Difcourfes are 
of this order. They were written to be heard — heard under 
the ufual circumflances, that is, without the poffibility of any 
part being r^-read which was felt not to be fufficiendy intelli- 
gible, and by perfons the moft of whom, like the moil of all 
fimilar afTemblies, were, of courfe, unaccuftomed to fevere 
intelle£lual exercifes : Therefore^ a fingle thought is often 
largely expanded and varioufly exprefTed, that, as it were, it 
might reft for a time upon the mind of the audience, and be 
fully apprehended before fucceeded by another. To fuflain 
attention, the argument is declamatory; to make excitement 
/ beneficial. 
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beneficial) the declamation is argumentative. lUuftradons and 
phraies are at times employed, that would be in bad tafte in a 
fet diiquifition, but which, in a popular addrefs, may be ufed 
not only with eiFed but propriety. The only exception to 
thefe remarks, and that, perhaps, but . partial, is the firft 
Difcourfe, which, not being committed to paper till after it 
was delivered, partakes more of the chara&er of a written than 
a fpoken compofition." 

^'In diis new edition, there has been no endeavour to intro- 
duce improvements ; — partly from the conicioufiieft diat fiur 
too much would have to be done if any thing were attempted, 
and partly from the hopeleflhefs of altering to advantage a 
printed book, or of giving to an old one the benefit of fuch 
advances in thought or modifications of opinion as, by poffi- 
bility, may have grown upon a man in the progrefs of years. 
The prefent volume, indeed, is (o fimply pradical, that there is 
no room for any great change of view in relation to its con- 
tents ; there is probably not much in it that the author would 
not have written now, though perhaps he might condud fuch 
a diflertation as that of the firft Difcourfe fomewhat dif- 
ferently. 

** The author is well aware that the work appears to feme to 
be deficient in fulnefs and frequency of dodlrinal ftatements, 
and to want evangelical favour and undion. He is willing to 
hope, however, that the Gofpel is in it, and that his readers 
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may learn from it, if they will, the way of falvation. He 
humbly trufts that, with all its imperfections, it contains fo 
much of found fcriptural inftruftion in relation to the wife and 
religious regulation of life, as may make it a ufefiil monitor to 
thoughtful and intelligent young peribns. It is a great and 
blefled thing to be the means of calling a iinner from the error 
of his ways — a great happinefs to be thus called and converted; 
but, as it is a moft weighty and true faying that ^ innocence 
is better than repentance — an unfuUied life better than pardon' 
— fo it is a great and deilrable thing to fecure the early 
eftablifhment of fuch views of duty, and fiich principles of 
practical behaviour, as may ^keep' those ^in the way' 
who are being trained in it according ^to the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord,' and who, as difcipled to Him, are to 
be taught from the firft to fhun evil from Chriftian motives, 
and to follow after *whatfoever things are juft, pure, true, 
honeft, lovely, and of good report.* The author hopes that 
to Chriftian youth, efpecially young men, the book may be 
found an appropriate prefent, and that they will meet in it 
many things, which, if duly remembered and obferved, will 
tend to keep them from Evil, * that it may not grieve them,' 
and to aid them in the cultivation of a manly, pure, pious, and 
happy life. The author, indeed, has not been without grati- 
fying teftimonies to the ufefulnefs of the volume in other 
refpeCts — efpecially to its influence in imparting comfort and 
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ftrength to fome that needed them ; and he cannot but hope 
that, by God's bleffing, good may be done to others, by the 
re-utterance of fuch truth as it may contain. Life is a fearful 
confli£fc with many. The world is a place of tears, and of 
frequent, varied, fucceffive temptations. Terrible are the 
trials which fome have to undergo, — ^bitter the griefs, intenfe 
and burning the fhame which others bring upon themfelves by 
their folly or their guilt ! Happy may he deem himfelf who, 
by a fingle word of caution or encouragement, of guidance, 
reproof, hope or love, is able to help any forrowflil or ftruggling 
man to bear up under his burden, or to break away from the 
chain of his fins, and, by directing him to the fource of mercy, 
confolation, and ftrength, to increafe the number of God's 
fervants, or promote the happinefs and progrefs of thofe already 
His." 

With thefe few words of explanation, thankfulnefs, and 
hope, this new ifTue of his work is commended by the author 
to the reader's acceptance, and is fent forth with earneft prayers 
for the favour and bleffing of Almighty God. 

T. B. 

London, 1855. 
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Heb. xi. I, 2, 6. 

Now faith is the fuhflance of things hoped for^ the evidence of 
things not feen. — By it the elders obtained a good report — 
without faith it is impojfthle to pleafe [God]; for he that 
cometh to God muji believe that he is^ and that he is a 
rewarder of them that diligently feek him, 

' TT TJ" Epiftle to the Hebrews is one of the moft 
remarkable of the apoftolic compofitions. 
Confidered as a compofition, it is obvioufly the 
produtSion of no ordinary man. It is not to be 
denied, that, at times, it is rather difficult to determine the 
precife meaning of the writer, or to detetS the exaft point 
of his allufions. In general, however, the book is fufficiently 
perfpicuous ; even its darkeft paffages amply repay the labour 
required to explore them ; and not feldom is that labour lightened, 
by our contaft with fuch as are diftinguifhed for incomparable 
fublimity and beauty. 

It is not enough, however, to regard the book as a remarkable 
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compofition. It is fuppofed to poflefs an infpired charafter, 
and to be in veiled with canonical authority. It is ufually 
afcribed to the Apoftle Paul. Independently of fuch arguments 
in favour of this opinion as it would be improper to prefent to 
you from this place, it may be obferved, that there is much 
internal evidence in the writing itfelf to corroborate and fupport 
it. There are trains of abftrufe thought ; fudden and lengthened 
digreffions ; peculiarities of phrafe ; allufions to perfonal fufFer- 
ing ; intimations of authority ; ftrokes of pathos ; abrupt practical 
appeals \ and other diftinguifhing characleriftics of what pro- 
ceeded from the pen of that eminent Apoftle and moft extra- 
ordinary man. 

There is nothing, we conceive, incompatible with the infpi- 
ration of any writing, in referring, in this way, to peculiarities 
of ftyle and manner charadteriftic of the writer — the human 
inftrument through whom the ideas are conveyed, and from 
whom they derive, fo to fpeak, the material in which they are 
embodied. Of the mode of infpiration, — that is, oif the way in 
which the Infinite Mind adapted itfelf to the fubordinate mind, 
fo as to come into contaft.with it, and impart to it a portion of 
its own knowledge — of this, we can conceive nothing. " We 
can infer, from general principles, the poflibility of the fadt 
itfelf; we believe its certainty, upon what appears to us indif- 
putable evidence ; but of the manner in which it was efFecSled 
we are hopeleflly ignorant. The poflibility of the faft itfelf 
is fuftained by the very fame arguments which eftablifh the 
Divine exiftence. He who made the mind, as he muft neceflarily 
underftand its conftruftion and capacities, muft be able to have 
direft accefs to it if he pleafe, and thus to communicate infor- 
mation, which could never be obtained in any other way. 
That this might be, it would be abfurd to deny: that it ha$ been^ 
we believe: but we believe it as a faft, the evidence of which is 
feen to be fatisfaftory, but the mode of which it is impoflible 
to explain. We receive it, in fliort, juft as we receive the 
appearances of nature, and the ultimate demonftrations of 
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experimental fcience \ which we know as facls, and as nothing 
elfe. The philofopher is well acquainted with the difference of 
the queftions, what? how? as applied to the fubjecls of phyfical 
knowledge. He profefles to furnifh a reply only to the firft. 
He obferves, for example, or he tries, the aftion of element on 
element, matter on matter j he obtains a certain refultj he 
knows both the fafts, — both the preceding and the prefent 
condition or appearance of the fubllances, — but he is loft in the 
link between them. He knows, as fafts, the operation and- 
the refult ; he can tell you what has been and what is ; but he 
could not tell previous to experiment, that that refult would 
follow and no other, becaufe he knew not how the fubftances 
were conftituted in relation to each, or how they would be 
mutually afFefted by contaft : he now can tell, fince he has 
feen it, that in all fimilar cafes, no other refult will follow hut 
that \ yet ftill, he cannot tell how it is that it does so, becaufe 
he cannot explain thofe fecret and mytterious affinities, the 
aftual exiftence, the acSlivity, and the eftecls of which, are, 
as fails, fubftantiated by pofitive demonftration. The mode of 
the operation of matter on matter is juft as inexplicable, as 
the mode of the operation of mind on mind ; but evidence, 
plainly eftablifhing the fa6f of either, is, of courfe, not to be 
refifted. 

Such evidence we believe we have in fupport of the direft 
operation of the fupreme, on created, intelligence \ in other 
words, of the infpiration of the writers of the Old and New 
Teftaments. That thefe men were diftinguiflied by fome pecu- 
liar intercourfe with heaven, is a ftatement, for which a greater 
variety, and larger and ftronger mafles of proof, can be brought, 
than for any moral proportion whatever. Amid all the niyftery 
in which the nature of this intercourfe is involved, one thing 
feems fufficiently eftablifhed \ namely, that infpiration, whatever 
were its mode, did not adt, nor was it neceflary for it to a£l, 
upon the ftyle and language of its fubjeft. We can conceive 
that it might fecure all its ends without affeding thefe \ and that, 
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in fome refpefts, it was better it fhould do fo. It operated on 
the mind of the writer ; on the ftamina of his thoughts ; on 
the fubftance and characSler of his conceptions ; infufing new 
ideas, or recalling thofe previoufly poffeffed \ but, leaving the 
language, the vehicle of conveyance to others, to be fuch as the 
education and habits of the writer fpontaneoufly fupplied. 
Hence, the writings of prophets, evangelifts, and apoftles, who 
all " fpake as they were moved by the Holy Ghoft," prefent 
that variety of method, ftyle, and illuftration, which might 
be previoufly expecSled from the different charafter of the 
perfons employed. And hence, too, it is reafonable to judge 
of the genuinenefs of any compofition, attributed to a given 
writer, from its internal refemblance to the undifputed pro- 
dudlions of the fame mind. 

It may not be amifs, perhaps, farther to remark, though the 
obfervation is not neceffary to our prefent argument, that the 
individual peculiarities of manner which diftinguifh the facred 
penmen, confidered in connection with that perfeft union of 
object, that inviolate confiftency of principle and purpofe, in 
which writers of all ranks and of every age fo entirely coincide, 
furnifhes an argument in fupport of that very infpiration, by 
which it might be imagined thofe peculiarities would them- 
felves be deftroyed. It feems to demand the agency of fome 
one prefiding intelligence, to preferve among fo many perfons 
fo varioufly diftinguifhed, and during fuch a feries of changes 
and fuch a lapfe of years, the perfecSl harmony for which their 
writings are remarkable. It feems to ftrike the mind, that fuch 
an effedl muft neceffarily be referred to Divine fuperintendence. 
Perhaps, too, it might not be deemed altogether fanciful to 
obferve, that thus the whole volume of revelation prefents a 
fort of correfpondence to that of the univerfe. When viewed 
as a whole, and when as fuch it is compared with the 
undoubted work of the Supreme Wifdom, the fame agent 
appears — and appears the fame in both. We find him uniting 
fimilar great charaderiftics ; exhibiting, in the moral difcoveries 

of 
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of his will, a ftriking refemblance to that unity and variety^ 
which fo obvioufly pervade the economy of nature. 

The application of moft of thefe remarks to the prefent epiftle 
is obvious. We have undifputed produftions of the perfoii to 
whom it is attributed, and we conceive that it is right to regard 
any ftriking inftances of its refemblance to them, as a prefump- 
tion, at leaft, of its Pauline origin, and its confequent apollolical 
authority. I would beg, however, further to obferve, that even 
fhould the contrary opinion be eftabliflied, the book would ftill 
be important in affifting our conceptions of the primitive faith. 
It certainly contains the moft explicit and frequent ftatements — 
the moft ample and extended illuftrations of the prieftly office, 
and the other mediatorial functions of the Redeemer of man- 
kind. It exhibits the do6trine of acceptance through his 
facrifice, and reprefents it as prefigured in the principal appoint- 
ments of the Jewifh ritual, with a force and diftinftnefs which 
it is impoffible to evade. Hence, indeed, it has generally been 
by thofe who rejeS thefe doftrines, that the genuinenefs of the 
epiftle has been impugned. It has been faid, that it conftitutes 
their main fupport, and that if its authority were rejedled, they 
muft neceffarily fall from their undeferved elevation. To this 
it is fufficient to reply, that it does not conftitute their only 
fupport ; they may be more largely argued and illuftrated in it 
than in others (for which very adequate reafons can be afligned), 
but they are ftated in others both with frequency and preci- 
fion; allufions, arguments, exhortations, commands, are alfo 
perpetually occurring, which fuppofe or involve them, and which 
thus afford that kind of indirect evidence, which, to feme 
minds, is more fatisfaftory than explicit propofitions. But, even 
allowing the book to be deftitute of apoftolical authorit)^, there 
is a circumftance connefted with it, which (they who rejeft 
it being judges) ought to impart to it confiderable importance 
as an expofition of apoftolical opinion. It is this. Whatever 
doubt may have been entertained of the author of the epiftle, 
there never has been any refpefting the period at which it 
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was compofed. It is univerfally admitted to be a produftion of 
the apoftolic age. Hence, whoever wrote it, this inference ftill 
follows, that it fhows in what way an intelligent believer, at 
that time, thought and reafoned, refpefting the intimate con- 
nexion of the Gofpel and the Law, the character and work 
of Mefliah, the myfterious requifitions of Judaifm, and the 
fuppofed interpretation of Chriftianity ; and even in this loweft 
light, it is of ineftimable value ; all probabilities are in favour 
of the corredtnefs of the writer's hypothefis ; if uninfpired autho- 
rity is to have any weight, it muft be more ''rational" to attach 
importance to fuch an opinion, than to one fubfequently formed, 
however ''improved" it may feem to modern fagacity. 

2. 

A DVANCING, however, from thefe introdutSory obferva- 
tions, and afiuming the infpired character of the epiftle, 
we proceed to the immediate objeft of difcourfe. The paffages 
we are to inveftigate and explain, embrace a topic of unquef- 
tionable importance and of acknowledged difficulty, — that faith, 
"without which it is impoffible to pleafe God." It is my 
defign to attempt an illuftration of the principle, as the fource 
of all acceptable virtue, by a regular expofition of the whole of 
this chapter. Of courfe this will moftly confift of a view of 
its effeSfSy as feen in the lives of " the cloud of witnefles," 
whom the Apoftle celebrates as diftinguifhed for its exercife. 
This defign, however, with the motives that have induced it, 
we fhall take a future opportunity more diftindtly to explain. 
The prefent difcourfe will, therefore, be exclufively occupied 
by a preliminary difcuffion, in which we fhall endeavour to 
exhibit fuch a general view of the principle itfelf, as may be 
fufficient to prepare the way for our intended objeft, and may 
include an illuftration of fome points to which it will often be 
neceflary afterwards to refer, and which, therefore, it may be 
an advantage firft of all diftindlly to eftablifh. 

What 
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What appears primarily to demand attention, is the firfl: of 
the felefted paffages, which looks like a fpecific definition of 
feith. " Now faith is the fubftance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not feen." That this was intended by the 
Apoftle to be a definition or defcription of a faith is obvious. 
The queftion with theologians has been, of what kind ? whether 
particular or general? that is, whether of the principle with 
which pardon is connected, and which is faid to juftify the 
finner ; or whether of that more comprehenfive principle by 
which the faint "lives," which, in the hour of diftrefs or 
temptation, affuages grief and invigorates virtue. The latter is 
the general opinion. It feems to be countenanced by the 
context. The Apoftle, in the preceding chapter, addreffing 
the Hebrews as believers, adverts to the affli6tive circumftances 
in which they were involved ; warns them againft apoftatizing ; 
exhorts them to conftancy \ and reminds them, by a fcriptural 
quotation, that they were to "live by faith j" and then, intending 
largely to illuftrate this truth, he gives, in paffing onwards to 
the fulfilment of his purpofe, a defcription of that faith which 
he intended, which he was anxious they fhould exercife, and 
the power of which he was about to exemplify. 

It feems proper, therefore, to admit, that the definition of 
the Apoftle is to be taken in its moft comprehenfive fenfe. It 
is to be obferved, however, that, if the language defines what 
faith is at all^ it may, perhaps, define what faith is always. 
That is to fay, it may be, that faith, whenfoever exercifed, and 
whatfoever it may effeft j whether it be that which a man 
exercifes after he is a believer, and as fuch ; or whether it be 
that by which he becomes fo ; it may be, that, in each cafe, 
it is "the fubftance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not feen." The compafs of the principle may be more or lefs 
extended ; the objecSls may be more or lefs numerous ; they 
may be different, or they may be the fame viewed under different 
afpetSs, and for different purpofes ; but ftill the principle, as 
fuch, may undergo no change ; — as to its nature, it may ftill 
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poflefs thofe properties, and thofe only, which are attributed to 
it in the text. Perhaps, therefore, in ftrift accuracy of fpeech, 
there are not kinds of faith. The principle is probably one. 
For the fake of difl:in<9:nefs, we may fpeak of that which jufti- 
fies, and that which fanftifies ; that of the finner, and that of 
the faint \ but, it may be, that we fpeak all the time of a mental 
a<5l really identical, only contemplated in different lights and 
relations ; in the one cafe, as it has an afpeft towards heaven, 
and in the other, towards earth ; in the firft, as it is viewed 
in itfelf by the Supreme Mind, and in the fecond, as it is feen 
by us in its effects . In fhort, if it can be fo expreffed without 
impropriety, we may be regarding, perhaps, the fame thing, in 
the one cafe as it influences God, and in the other as it 
influences man. 

We fufpeft that there is fome truth in these fuppofitions. 
It will be our objeft to evince it in the fucceeding remarks. 
Your attention will firft be called to the language of the 
Apoftle, as defcriptive of faith in its moft general and compre- 
henfive knk \ that fenfe, in which it directly bears on his pre- 
fent purpofe, and in which we fliall principally have to regard 
it in fubfequent difcourfes. 

" Faith is the fubftance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not feen." The word rendered "fubftance," feems, 
in its application to objects that are defirable and expe6ted, to 
exprefs fuch an entire confidence in their future a6tual pofleflion, 
or in the fufficiency of the means by which they are fecured, 
as imparts to them, in relation to us, the character of prefent 
reality. That, tranflated " evidence," is a logical term figni- 
fying conclufive demonftration ; it is here applied to things 
that are invifible, to matters that cannot be fubmitted to fenfe, 
and it imports that the mind fo feels the force of the proofs 
by which their exiftence is eftabliflied, as to regard them with 
a fentiment fimilar to that, with which it looks upon aftual 
appearances. Perhaps the brief phrafes, "confident expeftation" 
and "perfeft perfuafion," may exprefs every thing we are 
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warranted to include in the two terms ; every thing, in fa6l, 
intended to be conveyed by the facred writer. It would then 
be faid, "faith is the confident expe<5lation of things hoped 
for, the perfect perfuafion of things not feen." The Apoftle, it 
will be obferved, defcribes two clafTes of objects as coming 
within the fphcre of the general principle, and that principle 
as fuppofmg the exiftence of two correfponding mental ftates, 
or, — if you prefer it, — as comprehending the exercife of two 
appropriate mental emotions. The entire definition may be 
expreffed, either by the two diftincSt parts of which it confifts 
being tranfpofed, (a very allowable liberty by way of paraphrafe,) 
or, by their being prefented in the order that obtains in the 
text. The firft we fhould term the order of nature, the 
fecond that of obfervation. Each would ftand thus: — "Faith 
is the perfeft perfuafion of things not feen, [and] [conneded 
with] [leading to] [terminating in] the confident expeftation of 
things hoped for." — "Faith is the confident expectation, of 
things hoped for, [and] [founded on] [arifing from] the perfe6t 
perfuafion of things not feen." In the firft cafe, you obferve, 
the objects are placed in the order in which they come to be 
perceived and felt by the mind ; and the ftates of mind are 
defcribed as they are fucceffively experienced. In the latter 
cafe, the procefs is reverfed. It is conceived to be completed. 
You are fuppofed to look at it as fuch. It is therefore pre- 
fented by defcribing the laft refult, and connecSing it with that 
which neceflarily precedes it, and without which it could 
not be. 

Both parts of this definition we fliould conceive to be neceflary 
to a fcriptural defcription of faith, and both the mental exercifes 
to belong to the nature of the thing ; and, in either cafe, no 
more. The defcription and the reality would thus equally be 
complete. In confiftency with this remark, faith might, per- 
haps, not improperly be denominated, the repofe of the intellect 
and the repofe of the aiFedlions ; that is, the underftanding 
perfectly admitting the Divine teftimony, and the heart confi- 
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dently trufting the Divine aflurances. This, at leaft, is that 
faith "by which the elders obtained a good report." And it 
is that by which the Chriftian lives and a<Ss, and " overcomes 
the world." Its fphere of obfervation is immenfe. It is com- 
menfurate with the whole compafs of Revelation. It includes 
all objecSls divinely attefted, for it embraces all the " fayings 
of God." 



TT will become us, however, more minutely to illuftrate the 
text, by glancing at the principal particulars it may be 
confidered to comprehend. Taking the parts of the definition 
in the order of nature, and diretSing our attention to the firft, 
we may remark that " faith," as the " perfect perfuafion of 
things not feen," includes the admiflion of three different clajfes 
offaSfs. 

The firft clafs confifts of aftually exifting fpiritual fefts. 
Such as, that there is a God ; a fupreme, infinite, eternal, holy 
Intelligence ; perfeft in all the attributes of his adorable nature. 
That he governs the world ; is no unconcerned fpecSlator of 
the tranfa6tions of earth, but fuftains certain important relations 
to it, and prefides over the vaft affairs of its moral hiftory. 
Here let it be obferved, that faith conceives of God, not as a 
difcovery, but as a revelation \ that is, not as an hypothefis 
demonftrated by reafoning, but as a truth eftablifhed by tefti- 
mony. It is not God, as what is termed Natural Religion 
defcribes him to be ; but it is God, both as to manner of exift- 
ence and aftual charadler, as he himfelf fays that he is. Again \ 
that there is a heaven ; the place of the vifible manifeftation of 
Deity ; " the habitation of his holinefs ; " where he is revealed, 
in fome ineffable manner, to the enraptured gaze of beatified 
immortals ; the home alike of redeemed and unfallen natures ; 
of thofe that have been ranfomed from apoftacy, and of thofe 
that are reaping the refults of succefsful probation : where is the 
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glorified perfon of Mefliah, who is difcharging certain fpecific 
offices connected with the enlargement and the fanftification 
of his church. That there is a hell ; a place of unmixed evil, 
where no circumftance either arrefts or alleviates the confe- 
quences of crime ; where the natural connexion between 
departure from God and the infelicity of the creature is exhi- 
bited in the atSual experience of condemned fpirits — of angels 
who kept not their firft eftate, and of men who negledled the 
means of mercy. All thefe are actually exifting fpiritual fafts. 
They each have a pofitive reality at this moment. We could 
not difcover them by reafoning. The exiftence of fome we 
might conjedlure, but of others we could know nothing. Of 
fome, therefore, the exiftence, — and of all, the certainty and 
completenefs, — are afcertained exclufively by teftimony. Now 
faith, in relation to thefe, confidered fimply as invifible things 
thus fubftantiated, is, the impreffion of their reality upon the 
underftanding, in confequence of the admiffion of the teftimony 
by which it is aflerted. 

The fecond clafs confifts of things equally unfeen, but of a 
different nature ; namely, paft fails, which have taken place 
in connexion with the origin, or in the courfe of the hiftory 
of our world. 

The propriety of fpecifying this clafs will be inftantly apparent, 
by adverting to the third and feventh verfes of the prefent 
chapter. In the firft of thefe, we are expreflly referred to the 
creation, as a thing, which, by faith, we underftand or admit. 
In the laft, the very term employed in the definition of the 
principle, is ufed in relation to an objecSl, not, like thofe of 
the former clafs, exclufively fpiritual and now exifting ; but a 
phyfical though miraculous event, a thing which occurred, had 
a beginning and an end, in time. " By faith Noah was warned 
of God of things not feen as yet." The deluge, (though the 
expreflion may refer to its being unprecedented, yet it ftill 
illuftrates our prefent argument) — the deluge, previous to its 
aftual occurrence, was to Noah " a thing not feen ; " and to 
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us, who did not witnefs its pofitive inflicSlion, it is equally fo. 
To the Patriarch and his children, though its poflibility and 
certainty were at firft admitted purely by faith, it afterwards 
became an objeft of fenfe ; to us it never has been, and never 
can be that ; it is '' a thing not feen," ettablifhed by teftimony. 
In this way, the whole clafs of fadts to which we refer, are 
correftly contemplated. It includes thofe already adverted to, 
namely, the origin and deftrudtion of the primitive earth. 
'' By faith we underftand that the worlds were framed by the 
word of God." By faith, alfo, we underftand that " the world 
which once was, being overflowed with water, perifhed." It 
includes, too, the intervening events, — fuch as the probation 
and apoftacy of our firft parents ^ its effefts on the religion 
and the hiftory of the fpecies ; and whatever is recorded of 
patriarchal tranfacSions. Also, fubfequent events, — fuch as, 
the extraordinary feledlion of an eminent individual, whofe 
defcendants were to be numerous and diftinguiflied, and from 
among whom the promifed Deliverer was to fpring. The 
various circumftances connected with the charadler, the fortunes, 
and the favours conferred upon that fingular people, preparatory 
to the coming of the Lord. All the fails involved in that 
ftupendous event. His adtual incarnation ; his holy life ; his 
numerous miracles ; his fufferings and death ; his refurrecSlion ; 
his afcenfion into heaven j and, in fliort, the entire fubftance of 
the mediatorial economy. All thefe things had fucceffively an 
exiftence in the hiftory of our world, and, fimply confidered as 
fects, were known to certain portions of the fpecies by the 
evidence of fenfe ; but to us they are not thus known ; they 
are '' things not feen," and are with propriety included in the 
objects of faith. We believe them, not becaufe we have ''feen, 
heard, handled," in the primary acceptation of thefe terms ; but 
becaufe we receive the teftimony which fays, that '' God in 
former times fpake unto the fathers by the prophets;" that 
"in thefe laft days he has fpoken to us by his Son;" that 
"the eternal life" which was with the Father was revealed; 
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that "this is a faithful faying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Jefus Chrift came into the world;" "was manifeft in the 
flefh ; juftified in the Spirit ; feen of angels ; received up 
into glory." 

The third clafs of things not feen, confifts of future fa6ts, 
confidered fimply as fuch ; as anticipated occurrences, things 
that are to be, irrefpe6tive of their other relations. It includes, 
fuch as, that there is a ftate of confcioufnefs to be entered upon 
at death ; that there will be the refurredlion of the dead ; the 
ultimate judgment, and the irrevocable determination of the 
eternal deftiny, of all moral and fpiritual natures ; that " the 
wicked will be punifhed with everlafting deftrudlion from the 
prefencc of the Lord;" that there will be the creation, or 
fomething equivalent to the creation, of " new heavens and a 
new earth, wherein fliall dwell righteoufnefs ; " into which the 
faved and fanftified by Jefus Chrift fhall be permitted to enter, 
and where, in his prefence, and as his, they fliall commence 
a career of boundlefs and beatific perfe£lion. 

Thefe three clafles of paft, prefent, and future fafts, are all 
comprehended in " the things not feen ; " and the " perfedl 
perfuafion" that they are, were, and are to be, conftitutes the 
firft element in the complex principle denominated faith. In 
relation to thefe, it is the eye of the mind ; it enables it, as it 
were, to realize, to perceive, to furvey them ; to regard fpiritual 
and diftant fafts with the confcioufnefs and convidlion belonging 
to vifible and prefent fubfiftences. The principle is thus pene- 
trating and powerful ; and it expatiates, as you perceive, in 
confiftency with our former remark, over a field of immenfe 
extent. Suffer me, however, to remind you, that this field, 
though immenfe, is limited j it is confined by the ftatements 
and the difcoveries of the Record ; it embraces all that is there, 
but nothing eife. The principle is not imagination giving fub- 
ftantial exiftence either to the probabilities or the fi6i:ions of 
philofophy — to the rational or the romantic fpeculations of 
intellect and genius, in their attempts to penetrate the fpiritual 
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ftate ; to trace the moral hiftory of the fpecies ; or, to con- 
jedlure its future confummation ; but, it may be faid to be 
imagination aiding the intelledl in its fimple reception of the 
Divine teftimony. Every human conceit is abandoned, but 
every ** faying of God" is felt to contain a certainty and a faft ; 
and faith, as the perfeft perfuafion of this, is, in the appropriate 
language of Scripture, ^^ feeing the things that are invifible." 

4- 

TT is next to be confidered, that in his defcription of faith, 
the Apoftle connects with this perfect perfuafion of things 
not feen, ** the confident expeftation of things hoped for." It 
is not enough, it feems, that the facSs, as fuch, are admitted ; 
that they are contemplated as exifting realities, or as a feries 
of events. This view can be taken of them by any mind, in 
any world, whatever its moral circumflances or charadler. 
Something more is requifite in man. They are to be viewed 
by him in their peculiar relation to humanity. He is to confider 
their adaptation to himfelf — the end they are defigned to accom- 
plifli — the reafon why to him they have been revealed. They 
are to be aflbciated, therefore, with the gracious aflurances, 
which are either expreffed in words, and appended to their 
annunciation in the Record ; or, which they themfelves convey, 
by the language they utter to attentive reafon. The moral 
meaning, in fliort, of " the things not feen" is to be inter- 
preted, and to be fucceeded by correfponding emotions ; and 
this meaning will be found to be the promife of " good things 
to come," and, therefore, of " things to be hoped for." 

Thefe things comprehend all that is neceflary for the com- 
fort and the virtue of a finful intelligence, ftruggling through a 
ftate of trial and temptation. They include all that can be 
enjoyed on earth, and all that is expected in heaven : all that 
may oe required by prefent ignorance, weaknefs, and viciffitude ; 
and all that enters into the idea of ultimate perfection. It is 
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unneceflary fo formally to arrange, or fo minutely to illuftrate 
thefe particulars, as we arranged and illuftrated thofe of the 
preceding divifion of the difcourfe. A very brief and general 
enumeration will fuffice. "The things hoped for" may be 
faid to be fuch as, the pardon of fin — the forgivenefs of daily 
imperfecSion and infirmity. The influences of fanftifying grace. 
Spiritual ftrength to fubdue tendencies and habits of evil. 
Light in ftudying the Scriptures. Wifdom to difcover, and 
ability to obey the will of God. The Divine prefence in 
worfliip; the Divine aid in temptation; the Divine fupport 
in affliftion and death. And, finally, the fulfilment of all that 
is included in that part of ialvation which is " yet to be 
revealed" — a glorious refurreftion, a union with the whole of 
the redeemed church, the confcious attainment, and the ever- 
lafting fecurity, of perfeft virtue and perfeft blifs. 

Of thefe things, feith, it is faid, is the " fubftance," the con- 
fident expedlation. It views them not merely as realities, but 
as realities to be poflefTed ; which are adlually off^ered to the 
reception of man, and are fecured to him by infallible promifes, 
and adequate inftrumentality. As with refpeft to the " things 
not feen," feith, we faid, might be denominated the eye — fo, 
with refpeft to the " things hoped for," it might be denomi- 
nated the hand — of the mind. It is that by which it lays hold 
of, appropriates, apprehends them. It fo implicitly receives the 
Divine afTurances, that it afts, as having the bleffings to be 
pofleffed now, and certain of thofe to be poflefled hereafter. 
It thus gives a prefent fubfiftence to the efTence of future 
expeflation, and extrafts a fenfible enjoyment, and imbibes a 
pofitive ftrength, from whatever is adapted to immediate 
neceffity. 

Now, my brethren, it was faith in this large and general 
fenfe — faith, of this comprehenfive grafp, fteady maturity, and 
invincible robuftnefs, that the Apoftle meant to defcribe in the 
firft verfe of the chapter. This is that faith " for which the 
elders obtained a good report;" for which they received, that 

is 
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is to fay, the approving teftimony of Jehovah ; have fince 
been celebrated in the church ; and are prefented as an example 
to fucceffive generations. This principle was the very element 
of their fpiritual exiftence. They lived by it. It was the 
means of all their religious and moral excellence; and hence, 
it is eafy to underftand why the Apoftle urged its cultivation by 
the Hebrew believers, to fecure their attachment to truth, and 
their perfeverance in virtue. In future difcourfes it will be our 
bufmefs to illuftrate the practical power of the principle in 
fpecific inftances — in individual charadler and particular effects : 
at prefent, we fhall merely fhow, in a brief remark, how it 
comes to be in adlual pofleffion of this power ; and how he, 
who lives habitually under its influence, muft obtain a good 
report. 

As " the perfuafion of things not feen," it fuppofes the mind 
to be perfectly (iibmiffive to the highefl authority ; the reafon 
implicitly acquiefces in all that is fpoken from the throne ; hence, 
the elements of man's religion, that is, all necefTary knowledge 
refpedling the Supreme Nature, the circumflances of humanity, 
the means of happinefs, and h on — are eflablifhed on a per- 
manent bafis, and thus, intelleftual anxiety, fcepticifm, and 
difquietude, terminate for ever. As fuch, too, it excites to 
the purfuit of excellence, by unveiling, as it were, the worlds 
that are not feen : it thus counteracts the incefTant impreffions 
of fenfible objefts ; it animates and directs, by difcovering 
the myfteries of our fpiritual nature ; it transforms into pofitive 
facts, the otherwife unfubftantiated truth, which has often been 
vaguely embodied in the dreams of fuperflition and the con- 
jectures of philofophy ; in fhort, a field of vifion is opened to 
the eye of the foul, replenifhed with all that can aggravate the 
defire of virtuous attainment. As " the expectation of things 
hoped for," it tends to the very fame refult. It thus brings to 
our weak, fenfitive, fuffering nature, appropriate and requifite 
afliftance — nutriment to iupport, and cordials to reflore. It 
removes the prefTure of guilt, and, by promoting peace between 

the 
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the foul and God, it gives new and irrefiftible motives to 
obedience ; it makes obedience poffible, by placing it on a nevir 
ground, and urging it for new purpofes ; all the feeling pre- 
vioufly expended in diftraftion or defpair, is purified and 
preferved, and bent with delighted intenfity to the conftant 
fulfilment of Chriftian obligation. As fuch, too, it penetrates 
the perplexities of Providence ; it confides, in fpite of appear- 
ances, in fuperintending benevolence and reftitude ; it anticipates 
the refult^ fees that to be good, though it cannot entirely 
comprehend the procefs ; and thus, it both promotes the peace 
of the mind, and prompts the man to '* maintain his integrity." 
As fuch, alfo, it realizes the '* refuge and ftrength" which we 
have in God — the influences which are waiting to be ours at 
the moment of danger, — and by thefe, thus obtained, the 
believer's virtue is at once preferved and augmented. In fhort, 
it expe<Sls great things, and, therefore, it both receives and per- 
forms them. The man who in this fenfe is " ftrong in faith," 
refolutely relying on the promifes of God, becomes, as it were, 
virtually inverted with the Divine attributes ; they are exerted 
for him, and the efFeft, on certain occafions, is the fame as 
if they were exerted by him. We wonder not that he fliould 
fuftain or achieve what appears im poffible, for a power is his, 
"both to will and to do," of Divine operation and Divine 
vigour. My brethren, this is the nature, and thefe are the 
efFefts of that faith of which we are to difcourfe ; that to 
which the elders owed all their moral fuperiority, and by 
which, in proportion as we poflefs it, we ourfelves are to over- 
come the world. This is the fecret of all the fpiritual energy 
that has ever been exerted in the church. By this, believers, 
in every age, have wreftled with God, refifted temptation, 
fuftained calamity, and triumphed in death. By this, they 
have feen what the natural man could not fee ; they have 
obtained what he could not poflefs ; and thus, combining 
looking at the invifible, with laying hold of Almighty fl:rength, 
they have been animated to deeds of illuftrious virtue, and 
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have **perfeded" their faith by works; — ^by works, which 
nothing but this principle could iuggeft or produce ; by works, 
the germ of which is as neceflarily inherent in the principle, as 
light in the fun, or excellence in God. 



CO far, we have attempted an illuflration of what may be 
termed the faith of the faint. We have explained the 
apoftolic defcription of the general principle ; we have fhown 
the extenfive fphere in which, as exercifed by the believer, it 
moves and a£^s ; and the admirable influence it is adapted to 
exert upon his perfonal virtue. We Ihall now advance to the 
illuftration of another topic. It will be our objeS to fhow, 
that the very fame defcription of the principle, as to its fpecific 
properties, may be applied to what we term the faith of the 
finner — that is, of man as man, in firft receiving '* the knowledge 
of the truth that he may be faved." In fuch a perfon, as has 
already been remarked, the fphere of the principle may be lefs 
extended, its objefts may be fewer, they, may be viewed in a 
different afpeft and for different purpofes, than when contem- 
plated by the perfon otherwife denominated : but, flill, as a 
principle, his faith is the fame ; it includes both- the elements 
afcribed to faith in the text ; it is '^ the perfuafion of things 
not feen, and the expe6tation of things hoped for." 

To evince, according to the language jufl employed, that 
thus "a man is to receive the knowledge of the truth that he 
may be faved," we cannot do better perhaps than advert to 
the Apoflle's defcription of the way of falvation. "Believe on 
the Lord Jefus Chrifl, and thou flialt be faved." Here is a call 
to the exercife of juflifying faith ; a flatement, to an ignorant 
and fmful man, of that "belief" by which he was to pafs 
from a flate of condemnation to one of acceptance. Let us 
fee whether the properties obvioufly efTential to this faith, be 
not precifely thofe which belong to that already illuftrated. 

"Believe 
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"Believe on the Lord Jefus Chrift." Now, this, you obferve, 
previous to explanation, means nothing. You can attach to the 
words no definite fenfe, and therefore you have no clear con- 
ception of the mental exercife they feem to demand. It cannot 
be fuppofed that their intended import is, "admit the facl — 
believe that there has been fuch a perfon as Jefus Chrift." 
This faft, indeed, is to be admitted ; but, in itfelf, thus nakedly 
propofed, what connexion can it have with a man's being 
^^Javed?^^ You may have the moft perfeft perfuafion, the 
moft affured belief, of the fact, that " Jefus Chrift lived," but 
this, of itfelf, can have no more influence upon your charafter 
and ftate, than a belief of the exiftence of any other perfon. 
Thus fimply admitted, the truth has no moral power, becaufe 
it has no moral meaning; it reveals nothing to your moral 
nature j it involves nothing to imprefs your moral fentiments — 
to excite or direft your moral fenfibility. In fhort, the belief 
of the thing " not feen," is unconnecSed with the expeftation 
of any thing " hoped for." Advance a ftep farther. " Believe 
that Jefus Chrift was crucified." Here is another truth, another 
fa<3. Here is the introduction of an idea, which Chriftians are 
accuftomed to regard as of pre-eminent importance. The 
circumftance of the peculiar death of the perfon fpoken of in 
the paflage, is added to the preceding propofition. But this, 
you will again obferve, if it be unexplained, means nothing— 
nothing to you. To you^ the crucifixion of the perfon denomi- 
nated Jefus Chrift, confidered fimply as a fact, — ftated as fuch 
without any additional idea, is no more than the crucifixion of 
any other individual. The propofition " that Jefus Chrift was 
crucified," like the propofition " that Jefus Chrift lived," has in 
itfelf no moral fignificancy. Again, therefore, nothing is re- 
vealed to your moral nature. Nothing is made known that 
can be fuppofed to have an influence on a man's being "faved." 
And this for the fame reafon, becaufe the thing " not feen " is 
unconnected with anything " hoped for." Advance farther — 
far as it is pofllible to proceed. Let the apoftolic direction be 
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explained in all its extent. Let the Divine dignity of the Lord 
be ftated j his appearance, and the purpofe of his appearance, 
'* in the likenefs of finful flefli ;" his holy life j his vicarious 
fufFerings ; his atonement and facrifice ; his refurreftion from 
the dead ; and his advocacy in heaven : let thefe be prefented, 
and it is inftantly perceived, that there is in all this, a voice 
and language which cannot but be heard. There is a reve- 
lation here to our nature and feelings — to the moral, as well 
as to the intelleftual man. The knowledge, indeed, firft 
imparted, is that of the fimple faSls connected with the perfon 
and work of " the Lord ;" but thefe come infcribed with intel- 
ligible charafters that impart the knowledge of other truths — of 
events and declarations infinitely momentous. They fpeak of 
the Divine nature and government ; the condition of humanity; 
the evil of fin ; the mode of propitiation ; the offer of forgive- 
nefs, and fo on : they thus reveal the pofitive promife of pardon 
— the adlual readinefs of God to juflify the guilty, and the 
fufficiency of the ground on which it may proceed. Now, 
juflifying faith is the reception oi this teflimony — this teflimony 
of the fadls themfelves, as well as of that fubflantiating their 
exiflence. But, this latter teflimony all converges to one point, 
and that is, jufl the gracious declaration of " things that are 
hoped for." He that receives '* the truth," receives the whole 
impreffion of the combined evidence of thefe two witnefTes. 
He admits the flatements of the one ; he confides in the afTur- 
ances of the other ; " peace in believing," is the refult of the 
fentiment, produced and fuflained by the union of both. " He 
that Cometh unto God" — cometh as a finner — -cometh firfl of 
all for pardon and acceptance — '* mufl believe," not only " that 
he /V;" ("a thing not feen,") but, alfo, that, in the way he hath 
appointed, " he is a rewarder of them that diligently feek him ;" 
{*'a thing that is hoped for.") 

It is the union of thefe convidlions, or, in other words, the 
pofTeffion of both the elements of the complex principle, that 
conflitutes that faith, which is at once the repofe of the intel- 
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le<ft and the repofe of the afFeftions. By this, the mind gazes 
on the invifible with perfedl perfuafion — it grafps the promife 
with implicit dependence. It feels aflured not only that God 
is, or that God has fpoken, but that what he has fpoken he is 
able to perform. It confides in the adequacy of the medium, 
whofe intervention affords to God, as a righteous governor, the 
poffibility of afting as a compaiEonate prince. It repofes here. 
It embraces, pleads, prefents it. It thus diredls, fo to fpeak, 
the eye of Deity from the finner himfelf, to Him in whom he 
is ever well pleafed, and in whom therefore is ever beheld a 
fufficient reafon for the exercife of mercy. That reafon pre- 
vails. The faith is efficient on account of its obje<3. For the 
fake of that the man is pardoned, by means of " the belief of the 
truth j" — the reception of it, "not in word, but in power;" — 
that is, the reception, not merely of the teftimony, of the letter, 
revealing " the things not feen ;" but of the teflimony of the 
things themfelves, revealing others " to be hoped for." Thus, 
by the exercife of both the mental emotions involved in the 
Apoftle's definition of faith, the fmner admits the truth involved 
in his defcription of the way of falvation. " He believes in 
the Lord Jefus Chrifl," and,—" he is faved." 

We have fpoken, for the fake of popular apprehenfion, of the 
faith of the finner and the faith of the faint ; that, by which 
juflification is fecured; and that which produces fan<ftified ex- 
cellence. We have fpoken as of two faiths of two perfons; 
but you have feen that faith, as to its nature, — as to that which 
makes it faith ^ — is the fame in both. In fadl, it is one prin- 
ciple and one perfon. The words " faint " and " finner," 
defcribe not two perfons, but one viewed under two different 
afpefts of moral character, or two different moral relations to 
God. The faith of the faint and the faith of the finner are 
not two faiths, but one — one fpecific principle, confifling of 
the fame properties, but differing from itfelf in the extent of 
its obfervation and the quality of its effects. This idea, 
though in fubflance it has already been fully reprefented, you 
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muft permit me, for a moment, more explicitly to expand and 
illuftrate. 

The religion of the Bible is the religion of a finner. The 
book comes to man iirft of all as fuch. Its immediate oh]e(k is 
not the regulation of conduS, the formation of charafter, the 
produiStion of pra£^ical excellence, and fo on ; this, indeed, is 
its grand and ultimate aim, the end it incefTantly purfues, and 
without accompliihing which it accompliihes nothing : but, we 
repeat, its firft, immediate, diredl obje£^, is not this ; that is 
the pardon of the guilty, their reconciliation to God, — then 
comes the regulation of external behaviour, the promotion of 
that holinefs ** which becometh faints." Now, both thefe 
objects are fecured, inftrumentally, by the fame procefs, — 
cordial reception of the Divine teftimony. That teflimony is 
univerfally refolvable, into the atteflation of matters of fed, 
with, or containing, the promulgation of matters of promife. 
Every thing addrefTed either to faint or finner involves thefe ; 
and the cordial reception, by each, of teflimony fo fimilar in its 
properties, fuppofes impreffions, identical in kind, to be made on 
both. Firft of all, in the man as a finner, faith, or the recep- 
tion of the Divine teftimony, muft, as we have feen, have a 
regard to all that it is to him, both as to fubftance and fignifi- 
cancy, hik and afTurance. It is the appropriate impreffion of 
the whole truth upon the whole mind. It includes, therefore, 
both perfuafion of the fa£fc and confidence in the promife. 
By fuch a "belief of the truth" he becomes " an heir of the 
righteoufhefs which is by faith." His moral relation to God 
is changed. Trufting in, and accepted through, "the beloved," 
he is no longer "a child of wrath," but a pardoned or juftified 
perfbn. Then, from this point he is to advance ; he is now, 
as a feint, to "live" by faith, and "to perfeft holinefs in the 
fear of God." But, however far he may advance as fuch, 
that faith by which he does fo, is ftill fimply the appropriate 
impreffion upon him of the Divine teftimony, — teftimony, the 
objects of which are refolvable into fa<S):s and afTurances. Still 
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fiuther. In each cafe, the efFe£ls, though different, are appro- 
priate ; and the point and range of obfervation are adapted to 
the immediate necefSty. The man's views might at firft be 
limited to what dire<SUy and effentially regarded his adual 
acceptance: every thing might be contemplated in excluHve 
relation to that, then, paramount object. But, fince then, he 
has both enlarged his fphere and changed his ground of obfer- 
vation. He has added to thofe firft and fundamental particulars 
all that gives fulnefs and proportion to his knowledge of the truth ; 
and every thing has fubfequently been contemplated in diredl 
relation to character and duty. This, however, is juft the 
operation of the fame elements of perfuafion and confidence in 
which the reception of the truth primarily confifted. The 
teftimony as to its properties remains the fame, fo do the pro- 
perties of its impref&on on the mind. Thus faith, the inflru* 
mental means of pardon to the finner, and purity in the faint, 
is oney as to its fpecific chara£leriftics, in both. Whatever it 
may effe<ft, immediately or remotely — immediately as to ftate, 
remotely as to character — it never is, and never can be, in itfelf, 
any thing but what the nature of the teftimony and the nature 
of man render it at firft. Whatever it is then, it continues \ 
and whatever it is afterwards, it is then. " Faith," all faith, 
^^ is the perfect perfuafion of things not feen, and the confident 
expectation of things hoped for." 

6. 

TpHE two faiths, of the finner and the faint, are thus feen, as 
to their nature, to be reiblvable into one. It is now 
further to be obferved, that the two parts of which they, or 
rather /V, is faid to confift, are alfo refolvable into one — that is, 
into the mere belief or reception of teftimony. We have 
fpoken of faith as a principle, as an a£l or exercife of the mind, 
and fo on; but in ftri£t accuracy of fpeech, it is neither more nor 
lefs than this — the belief of what is teftified. It is the mind itfelf 
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receiving an appropriate impreffion from what is prefented to it, 
and it is nothing more. With refpe<ft to its double afpeft, as 
defined by the Apoftle, it may be explained in two ways. Firji^ 
The one may be contemplated as the effeSf of the other, but as 
fo neceflarily an efFeft, that it is fpoken of as a part of it, as a 
conftituent element, entering into its very effence. Hence, 
what, metaphyfically fpeaking, fhould be regarded as the imme- 
diate refult of belief, would, popularly fpeaking, be faid to belong 
to the nature of the thing. Ov^fecondly^ it may be put thus. 
The teftimony which reveals "a thing not feen," is received, if 
that thing be realized, as a pofitive reality; but the teftimony 
which reveals ** a thing to be hoped for," is not received if that 
thing be realized only to the fame extent — only as " a thing not 
feen," and no farther. The things are different ; they each 
fuftain their refpedive relation towards the mind, and the belief 
of each is the mind bearing its correfpondent relation towards 
them. But this is not the cafe, if the impreffion made by both 
be the fame. If, however, this impreffion be different and 
appropriate, then it is the cafe ; that is to fay, the teftimony, 
afTerting the things to be what they are, is really received, 
becaufe, the ''thing hoped for," has a fentiment afTociated 
with it, diftin£t from that afTociated with the '' thing not feen." 
Faith, however, is not, properly fpeaking, a different a£t in the 
two cafes. In both, it is the reception of teftimony. The 
difference is not fo much in the kind of reception as in the 
thing teftified ; not in the mode, but in the objefts of belief. 
We are to look at what is actually prefented to the mind, and 
we fliall difcover, perhaps, that fkith, in all cafes, is believing 
this to he what it is. 

To this it might be objefted, that there are certain minds in 
the univerfe, who have a perfeft perfuafion not only of the 
fadfcs, but of the meaning of the fefts which conftitute the 
iyftem of mercy, and yet who believe not, — who have no faith. 
It may be faid that angels, both fallen and unfallen, are ac- 
quainted not only with the fubftance, but with the fignificancy 
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of the plan of falvation ; that they have an entire conviftion of 
what we fhould term the things not feen ; that, moreover, they 
underftand all they teach, and have a clear perception of the 
promifes they involve, but that, ftill, they receive no correfpon- 
dent impreffion from thefe, and therefore, that, in confiftency 
with the view given above, it fhould be denied that they know 
them as what they are. 

The objeftion is more apparent than real. They do know 
them as what they are — promifes of mercy to man ; but this is 
not what they are to them ; what they are to them, however, is 
the teftimony they are to receive ; belief is the reception of 
that teftimony addrefled to each clafs of beings refpe<ftively, 
and not of that which is addrefled only to one ; this, we have 
no doubt, they do receive ; and, therefore, in the proper fenfe 
of the word, they have faith — they believe the Gofpel. This 
belief, too, is capable of being defined in a way which fhall 
include what, in one fenfe, would be called, either the imme- 
diate ejffi^ of belief, or the fenfitive part of the procefs, in 
man ; but which, ftriftly fpeaking, is belief itfelf, for it is the 
appropriate imprefSon upon the mind of what is adlually pre- 
fented to it. To fee this, juft obferve what it is that is prefented 
by the Gofpel to three different minds taken from the three 
clafTes of beings adverted to, — a man, an unfallen, and a fallen 
intelligence. All look, let us fay, upon the very fame tranf- 
aftions, and all read the very fame revelation they involve of 
the Divine charadler; but, how different an objeft is that 
fame revelation of the Divine character in relation to each ! 
how different, therefore, the objeft adlually prefented to each, 
the appropriate imprefSon of which on their feparate natures, is 
to conftitute, refpeftively, their belief of the Gofpel ! To the 
firft, or human intelligence, it is the promife and provifion of 
mercy for him/elf^ revealing God in fuch an afpe<3 as to excite 
delighted expe<ftation. To the fecond and third, it is the pro- 
mife and provifion of mercy for another^ revealing God in fuch 
an afpeft as to excite, in the fecond, ecftatic adoration, and, in 
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the third, exafperated terror. Hence, in the man, faith — is the 
perfe<9: perfuafion of what is true, and the confident expedi- 
tion of what is promifed. In the unfellen intelligence, feith — 
is the perfeft perfuafion of what is true, and the vivid realiza- 
tion of what is pleafurable. In the fallen intelligence, faith — is 
the perfeft perfuafion of what is true, and the vivid realization 
of what is terrific. All have faith of the fame kind, becaufe 
faith, as faith, is, in all intelligent natures, the fame thing. It is 
the appropriate impreffion or reception of teflimony. But, the 
teftimony really addrefTed to each of thefe beings is different 5 
and therefore, jufl becaufe faith in itfelf is the fame thing, is a 
different impreffion produced upon each. 

But fometimes, you will fay, there is a diflinftion fpoken of 
between belief and faith. True. And, to fee whether it can 
be reconciled to this fimple view we are now taking of the 
fubjeft, let us look at it. It may be put thus. I believe a 
faSf; I have faith in charaSler, I call that belief which realizes 
the exiflence of a thing ; I call that faith, trufl, confidence, 
which repofes in the promife of an intelligent agent. Or, I 
believe that which /j, I believe in that which fays another thing 
/hall be. If a fa<ft is prefented to me fimply as fuch, I believe 
it ; but if it be prefented as a mean to a further end, I exercife 
faith by relying upon it as fufficient to fecure that end. All 
this, however, amounts to nothing more than what we have 
flated faith to be — the appropriate impreffion on the mind of 
what is prefented to it. There is here, in each cafe, nothing 
but the reception of teflimony ; only, there are, fo to fpeak, 
two teflimonies, — the lefs and the greater, the fimple and the 
complex ; each produces its correfpondent impreffion, and if it 
were not fo, each would not, properly fpeaking, be believed. 
There may be a different feeling in the mind towards a fad, 
and towards charafter ; or towards a fad regarded fimply as 
fuch, and towards a fad regarded as an inflrument : but ftill, 
this is jufl the mind fuflaining its proper relation towards what 
is teflified. There is no diflference in the nature of our belief 
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as the reception of teftimony, the difference is in the nature of 
the thing believed. 

How is it then, you may further afk, that a man is often faid 
to believe, and yet not to have faith ? How is it that we hear 
of perfons giving an afTent to the truth of the Gofpel, and 
fyflematically underflanding it, and yet, being evidently defli- 
tute of faith ? I fhould think this language might be called 
popular, but not precife ; it is not what we term metaphyfically 
jufl. To fay that we may believe without having faith, is to 
fay that we may believe without believing, which is abfurd. 
It is true, the Scriptures themfelves fpeak of the Gofpel coming 
in word only, not in power ; it is true, they record certain cafes 
of perfons faid to have believed, who, yet, at the fame time, are 
reprefented as neither faved nor fan<Stified, and who, therefore, 
could not have that faith which is connefted either with fanc- 
tity or falvadon. Still, however, I fufpeft the explanation is to 
be found, not in the different nature of the reception, or the 
different impreffions, or different feelings, produced by the fame 
thing 5 but, in the different nature of the obje<ft contemplated, 
or the different kind of teflimony which is aftually received. 
He who receives the Gofpel in word, and he who receives it in 
power, equally receive an appropriate impreffion from the 
obje<S): contemplated. Belief, as to its natiu-e, is the fame in 
both, but the teftimony admitted is not. The one believes the 
proportion, ** the Gofpel is true ;'* the other believes the propo- 
fitions of the Gofpel itfelf. The one admits the teflimony of 
the letter, or of the men who afTert that fuch and fuch fads 
conflitute the Gofpel ; the other believes the teflimony of the 
Spirit, or of God fpeaking in the fa6ts themfelves. By the 
one, this latter teflimony is realized only as a things not as 
teflimony a£lually addreffed to him ; by the other it is thus 
realized — realized in relation to himfelf — and this changes its 
nature entirely. Both, therefore, have faith, in the true mean- 
ing of the term, as the reception of what is really before the 
mind ; but that which is fb, is infinitely different in each ; and 
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hence the difference in their charafter and ftate. The one 
does not believe without faith, and the other has belief and 
faith too : but, the one believes that, Avhich, in itfelf, has no 
power to fave or fancftify; the other believes that which has 
the power and exerts it upon him. 

Hence, inftead of faying that there may be belief without 
feith, it would feem to be lefs inaccurate to fay, that there may 
be the belief of a certain truth, without being the belief of the 
truth. There may be the impreflion or reception of a certain 
teftimony relative to the Gofpel, without the impreflion or 
reception of the Gofpel itfelf. The teftimony really received, 
has its proper efFe<ft, but it is not that teftimony which ought 
to be received. Hence, fuch perlbns, properly fpeaking, have 
no belief at all. Not becaufe they believe nothing, but becaufe 
they believe not that which God intended they fliould. Apply 
this to the fcriptural inftances lately alluded to. There are 
fome who are faid to have " believed " in Chrift, but to whom 
he would not commit himfelf, becaufe he knew what was in 
men. Doubtlefs, they believed fomething ; they believed fome 
truth refpefting him, but they did not believe the truth ; there- 
fore, they were regarded and treated as not believing at all. So 
of the Jews, who were repeatedly charged by Jefus, with not 
believing Mofes, though, at the very time, they were ftrenuous 
in afl'erting the fadt of his Divine miflion, the fa<Sl of the truth 
of his writings, or that '' God fpake by him." Jefus does not 
fay, " you believe, but you have not faith ;" but he fays, *' the 
objeft of your belief is imperfefl:, — the teftimony really addrefled 
to you is not received, — you believe that God fpake by Mofes, 
but you do not believe what God fpake^ — therefore you do not 
believe at all." There was in thefe perfons an entire abfence 
of thofe feelings and fentiments, which the fpirit of Mofes* 
teftimony, or the teftimony of the Spirit through him, would 
have produced, had it been believed j and which, however (in 
one fenfe) they might have been reprefented as the effeSf of that 
belief, would juft have really conftituted the belief itfelf, as they 
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would have been nothing but the appropriate imprefEon of the 
teftimony on the mind. So with refpeft to the brethren of 
" the rich man." I dare fay they fully admitted the truth of 
the propofition, that " Mofes and the prophets were infpired 
perfons, and that their writings contained the fayings of God." 
But, this was not receiving the teftimony of the writings 
themfelves ; and hence, Abraham fpeaks of them as if they 
neither believed the prophets nor Mofes. They would have 
repelled the charge of infidelity ; they regarded themfelves, no 
doubt, as moft firm and decided belie veis in Judaifm ; yet they 
did not believe that which would produce penitence and ifTue 
in pardon, and therefore they did not believe at all. They 
believed a certain truth, but not the truth. Abraham does not 
fay they believe but have no faith — they give an intelleftual 
afient to the truth, but not a fenfitive, heartfelt reliance ; but 
he infinuates that the truth itfelf — the teftimony, and the objed 
of the teftimony, which was defigned to produce a fpiritual 
impreffion, was utterly <://jbelieved j fo that, ftridlly fpeaking, 
what they wanted was a proper objedl of faith, rather than a 
proper faith or one of the parts of it. 

We are thus brought by a different and, apparently, con- 
tradiftory courfe of remark, to virtually the fame conclufion 
with which we terminated a former feries of illuftrations. 
" Faith," all faith, " is the fimple reception of teftimony, accord- 
ing to its nature. ^^ According to its nature, it produces, by a 
necelTary law, a correfponding impreffion on the mind. This 
impreffion, though fpoken of as the efFedl of its reception, or as 
a fecond element elTential to its completenefs, is its reception, 
for, it is that, which, if not felt, the teftimony is not received. 
The Gofpel is the teftimony of God conveying afTurances of 
good through the medium of intelligible fadls. Therefore, the 
impreffion of that teftimony, or, the belief or faith of thofe 
who receive it, is, '' the confident expectation of things hoped 
for, arifing from the perfeft perfuafion of things not feen." 
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Here we fliall terminate this, I greatly fear, too protradied 
difcourfe. It entered into my original defign, to append to 
thefe remarks, the exhibition of certain great general conclu- 
fions to which they neceffarily lead, refpefting the proper 
evidence of faith — the impoffibility of juftification but by 
faith — the nature of hope and aflurance as implied, in some 
fenfe, in faith — the neceffity of our attention being direfted to 
the proper objeSf of faith, to truth, to the truth, as the only 
way to receive its correfponding imprefEon, and to enjoy its 
healing and happy influences : and hence — the reafonablenefs 
of fufpefting, that, the infelicity, and what is termed the 
** unbelief," of believers, is owing, in general, to imperfeft, 
obfcure, and perplexed conceptions of truth j or, which is the 
fame thing, to their not looking at it, or at what it is to them, 
but either to fomething which it is not, or which is not truth. 
Into thefe, however, and other kindred matters, we cannot at 
prefent enter. Some of them may, probably, come to be 
embodied in fubfequent difcourfes. But, if not, it is hardly 
too much to fay, that you can yourfelves very eafily purfue the 
principles we have advanced, in all their bearings, upon thefe 
topics. In future, we (hall be principally employed in illuflra- 
ting the practical power of faith, as {een in fpecific inftances of 
acftive or enduring virtue — in individual charafter and pofitive 
achievement. The explanation we have attempted of the 
general fubjefl:, and of certain terms and phrafes which may 
frequently occur, will enable you to enter into future illuftra- 
tions, whether the language, in relation to the principle, happen 
to be the philofophic or the popular. Brethren, what we have 
advanced, illuftrative of this important fubjefl:, has been, I am 
fenfible, feeble and imperfedl. But it is that '' whereunto I 
have attained," according to prefent knowledge and judgment, 
and more I could not accomplifh. I think I perceive myfelf the 
juflnefs of the pofitions I have been trying to eflablifh, but I am 
not certain that I have fucceeded in making them quite fb 
obvious to you. I defire to commend both you and myfelf to 
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the Divine benediftion and the Divine guidance. May that 
Spirit, who is promifed to the church, be copioufly and con- 
ftantly imparted to both, to correft and enlarge our conceptions 
of his own truth — to beftow upon us the docility, and to 
enrich us with the rewards, of the humble difciple. Imprefled 
with the magnitude of the tafk I have undertaken, I would 
humbly folicit your fupplications on my behalf: and, if it be 
not improper or prefumptuous, I would defire now to addrefs 
the Everlafting Source of light and wifdom, — that Being, who 
himfelf gave his approving teftimony to the men whofe 
charaSers we are called to contemplate, — and I would addrefs 
Him in language powerfully exprefEve, at once, of the neceflities 
of the preacher and the majefty of his theme. 

" What in me is dark. 
Illumine ; what is /wv, raife and fupport ; 
That to the height of this g^eat argument 
I may affert Eternal Providence, 
And juftify the ways of God to man." 
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The Faith of Abel. 

r 

Heb. xi. 4. 

By faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent facrifice than Cain^ 
by which he obtained witnefs that he was righteous^ God 
^^J^^fy^^i rf ^^^ ii/^^ ' ^^^ h ^^i ^^> being deadj yet fpeaketh, 

T^ proceed, my brethren, to the fulfilment of the 
purpofe intimated laft Sabbath, of inviting 
your attention to a feries of difcourfes on this 
chapter 5 difcourfes, which fliall exhibit a variety of 
illuftrations of the power of that faith, which confifts in ** the 
perfect perfuafion of things not feen, the confident expeftation 
of things hoped for." '' This is the weapon that overcometh 
the world." This is the fource of courage, and the principle 
of perfeverance. In all ages, and under each difpcnfation, the 
fccret has been the fame, by which holy men have learned to 
bear calamity without complaint, and to meet temptation with 
vigorous refiftance. In this chapter the Apoftle has prefented 
to the contemplation of the church, what he terms a " cloud 
of witnefles " to the truth of this remark. The catalogue 
is embellifhed by names that will be held in everlafting remem- 
brance. The ftudy of it will continue to be, as it has ever 
been, a fource at once of courage and confolation, to fuch as 
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are ftruggling to be followers of them who ^* through faith and 
patience are inheriting the promifes/* We propofe, then, my 
brethren, to bring before you, in regular fucceflion, the principal 
perfons included in this catalogue ; and to notice the events in 
their hiftory, and the features of their charafters, which tend 
to illuftrate the exercife of their faith. Before, however, 
direftly proceeding with this defign, permit me to mention one 
or two of thofe confiderations, which have had the greatefl 
influence in inducing its formation. 

I. The firft is, that this fpecies of inflruftion appears 
eminently adapted to excite interefl, and fecure attention. It 
will be very different from that which it is often our duty to 
employ. Many of the principles of our faith are invefled with 
a myflerious fublimity, which renders it difficult, if not im- 
poffible, adequately to apprehend or clearly to defcribe them. 
It becomes us, indeed, to bring them before you, although, in 
doing fo, we feel like men looking at the fun. In expounding, 
alfo, various pafTages of Scripture, we are compelled to proceed 
through involved procefTes of thought, which it is not always 
eafy to Amplify. But the expofition of chara<9:er — the detail of 
fa£t and narrative — the obfervation of Providence — and the 
praftical application of all to our perfonal fituation — will at once 
be interefling to the educated, and eafy to the unlearned. An 
interefl, too, may be created by collateral fubjefts, which the 
proje<fted courfe will probably embrace ; by our glances, for 
example, at the moral and religious hiflory of the world j — the 
hiflory, in faft, of man as a religious being ; the moral viciffi- 
tudes through which he has pafTed, or is paffing ; the know- 
ledge communicated, in different ages, of his fituation and 
duty ; and the manner in which individuals or focieties negledied 
or improved it. There will be fomething interefling, it 
may reafonably be prefumed, in thefe and iimilar topics, fb 
necefTary to jufl conceptions of the fpecies and the world to which 
we belong. Between interefl and improvement there is an 
unqueflionable connexion ; — a connexion which, to a certain 
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degree, cannot be forgotten without folly, and is never entirely 
negleHed without guilt. 

2. A fecond inducement may be embodied in the proverbial 
expreflion that " example is better than precept." We are 
more likely to be fuccefsflil in our inculcation of duty, if we 
not only ftate what it is right to do, but actually fliow how it 
has been done. The mind, in fuch cafes, feems to have the 
advantage of another fenfe. It not only hears, but it fees. The 
underftanding is not only put in pofleffion of truth, but the 
fancy is fiimiflied with illuftrations and images. Many a man 
who could not comprehend the arguments for a particular 
Providence, can feel the proof, as feen in the lives of Abraham 
or Jofeph. He, whofe weaknefs would be overcome by tempta- 
tion or calamity, could he remember nothing but the abftradl 
precepts of the preacher, may be ftimulated to exert both firm- 
nefs and feith, by knowing that others have been equally tempted 
without facrificing their virtue, and equally afflifted without 
lofing their confidence. For this very purpofe, we imagine, 
has the Holy Spirit included fo much of an hiftorical nature in 
the infpired volume. On the fame account our divine Lord 
conveyed moft of his inftrucftion in parables, embodying, in the 
intelligible actions of men, the particular truth he intended to 
enforce. This was emphatically '* teaching the multitude." 
The mafs of mankind feel, rather than reafon. They arrive at 
truth by fenfation, rather than by argument. The voice of 
nature from within, rcfponds to the impreffions of nature from 
without. They cannot go along with you, perhaps, in your 
demonftration of a principle ; but they can comprehend the 
principle itfelf. They can learn nothing from a laboured dif- 
quifition on the beauty of virtue ; but they can both fee its 
beauty and feel its attractions, if prefentcd before them in 
a£lion and character. Now, by becoming familiar with the 
hiflory of holy men, you will become familiar with the prin- 
ciples of religion itfelf; for it is thefe^ in faft, you are required 
to contemplate, embodied in obvious and flriking illuftrations. 
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3. A third confideration arifes from the vaft importance of 
the principle for which thefe ancient believers are celebrated. 
When the fituation and profpecfts of humanity are accurately 
underftood, it ceafes to furprife us, that the Scriptures fliould 
fpeak fo ftrongly of faith. It ceafes to be wonderful that minis- 
ters (hould mention it fo much ; we rather wonder that they 
mention it no more. Virtue, properly fo called, feems impof- 
fible upon any other principle. Virtue, — meaning by the term, 
moral, refulting from religious, excellence ; — charafter, internal 
and external, correfponding with all our relations to all being. 
Of many of thefe relations we can know nothing but by tefti- 
mony ; the moft important we are in danger of praftically 
neglefting, unlefs we ''fet'* that teftimony " always before us." 
In the mind of creatures fubje<9: to death, religion would feem 
to imply, not only the knowledge of the Divine exiftence, but 
the expectation of a future world. But this who fliall dif cover? 
By whofe penetration fliall it be certainly afcertained? Its 
a<9:ual exiftence, — its fpecific properties, — its relation to the 
prefent condition of our being, — the means of making our ftate 
in it felicitous, fliould that not be a neceflary and univerfal refultj 
thefe and other kindred and important particulars, can be fatisfac- 
torily eftabliflied only by teftimony; and that teftimony muft be 
believed, — firmly, cordially, conftantly believed; felt, as an ever 
prefent, and ever, prefling obligation; all its fubjefts feen as in 
vivid reality, and itfelf invefted with the charafter of law. Con- 
fidering our nature in its fublimeft afpeft — in its moral relations 
to eternity and God — there is no other conceivable principle by 
which any thing like excellence can be acquired or maintained. 
To "live," to "walk," to "fight" "by feith," are thus not 
more the demands of religion than the requifitions of philofophy. 
From this view of the importance of the principle, as the grand 
promoter of that virtue which confifts in perfevering praftical 
godlinefs, — the only virtue worthy the purfuit of immortal 
natures, — we fee a reafon fufficiently powerful to prompt the 
profecution of our prefent purpofe. 

4. Laftly, 
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4. Laftly, other inducements arife from the variety of cir- 
cumftance which the lives of fo many perfons neceffarily 
include ; hence, the different afpe<fts and operations which this 
will prefent to us, of the general principle common to them all. 
Here are perfons of different profeflions and purfuits — of all 
orders of fociety — of various ages — and many the fubje£ts of 
Angular viciffitude. There are few temptations to crime — few 
opportunities for fplendid virtue — few calamities to which we 
are expofed — and few ways in which life can terminate — but 
what may be paralleled in the hiflory and death of thefe extra- 
ordinary men. There can be none, therefore, in however 
large or mixed a congregation, but may here find fomething 
diredlly adapted to their charafter and ftate. Whatever be the 
particular form which the common depravity may, in any of 
you, afTume; whatever the kind of temptation moft habitual or 
virulent; whatever the arduoufnefs of the labour which Provi- 
dence impofes — or the gloom of the way in which you are to 
walk — or even the foftneffes by which you are in danger of 
being lulled into fecurity; — here, in the hiflory of men "of 
like paffions with yourfelves," who inherited the fame nature 
and ferved the fame God, you will find fomething written as if 
expreflly for ^^your learning," that you^ *' through patience and 
comfort of the Scripture, might have hope." This profpefl: of 
contributing, in fome meafure, to the benefit of all, by one or 
other of the names to which we mufl refer, as it is the great 
end of pulpit inflruftion in general, fo it is the greatefl induce- 
ment to that particular mode of it, which, for a feafon, we defign 
to adopt. 



2. 

T^HE firfl: name is that of Abel. He is contrafled with his 

. brother, who has acquired, in the hiflory of the fpecies, 

unenviable diflincftion. " By faith Abel offered unto God a more 

excellent facrifice than Cain^ by which he obtained witnefs that he 
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was righteous^ God tejiifying of his gifts: and by it, he^ being 
dead^ yetfpeakethJ** 

We fliall endeavour, in the firft place, to explain in what 
Abel's faith confifted, and how it was exprefled; adverting, 
of courfe, to the inferiority afcribed both to Cain and his 
offering. We (hall then found upon the fafts of the hiflory 
fuch general refleftions as they may feem naturally to fuggefl. 

" By faith," fays the Apoftle, in the preceding verfe, '' we 
underftand that the worlds were framed by the word of God." 
That is to fay^ by receiving the Divine Record as infallibly true, 
we arrive at the knowledge of a fe<Sl, which we could not, with 
fuch abfolute certainty, have known without it. We know 
that this great and fplendid univerfe was brought into exiflence 
by the fiat of that Being whom we denominate God : that 
Being who wasy before any part of fpace glowed with the 
effulgence of funs and of fyflems 5 and who will be, after the 
glory of them all fhall have pafTed away. By faith we believe 
what he has iaid refpefting the abfolute nature of the a£l of 
creation ; we believe " that the things which are feen were not 
made of things which do appear j" that he not only operated 
on pre-exifling materials, but that he called from nothing thefe 
materials themfelves, giving them being, as well as form and 
order. From the fame authority upon which we receive this 
faft, we receive other fafts, connefted not only with the 
creation of the world, but with the hiflory of man. Thefe 
fails we never could have known unlefs they had been told us. 
We may conflru£l a fyflem of opinions by the independent 
exertion of our own minds ; we may reafon upon appearances 
and arrive at conclufions, without being indebted to foreign 
afE fiance ; but, by reafoning we never could difcover pafl fads ; 
in this way no man could ever write a hiflory ; he who pro- 
fefTes to inform us of what formerly occurred, mufl tell us 
either what he has heard, or what he has feen, but he mufl not 
tell us merely what he thinks. Applying theie intuitive and 
unqueflionable principles to the prefent fubjeft, we obferve, 

that. 
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that, though we may reafon, and reafon plaufibly, refpefting the 
manner of the creation of the world, or the original circum- 
ftances and condition of mankind ; yet, it is utterly, impoilible 
in this way to difcover anything refpefting the faSls, For the 
fefts, we muft neceflarily be indebted to foreign information. 
This information we have in the Bible. Limited as it is, we 
are content to receive it not only as the moft probable, but 
a6hially as the true interpretation of all natural and moral 
appearances. At times,, perhaps, we may wiih it had been 
more circumftantial or more extended ; we may think it would 
have gratified us to have known fomething more fpecific of the 
capacities and character of the firft man: but, whatever we 
may wifli, we have no right either to reject or to alter what is 
written refpefting him \ to call that a figure which the hiftorian 
gives as a fad ; or to receive with hefitation the little that is 
faid, becaufe we cannot obtain all we (hould like. By faith, 
then, in the word of God, we believe, that, after he had 
finiflied the ere£Hon and embellifhment of the material world — 
after he had combined its elements and fixed its proportions — 
after he had feparated the earth and fea — after he had covered, 
one with the luxuriance of vegetable nature, and filled both 
with varieties of fenfitive exiflence — after he had repleniihed 
every part of his domain with forms of beauty, and furveyed the 
whole with complacent fatisfaftion, — ^we believe, that he created 
a being to be " lord of all ;" one^ who reprefented upon earth 
the moral majefly of his own nature \ who was diftinguiihed 
by intelligence, and defigned for virtue : but, who was to be 
tried by a tefl at once fimple and fufficient ; by which trial, he 
was to undergo a proof as to the flrength of his principle — to 
afford a pledge of fubfequent obedience — ^to fecure the per- 
petuity of his primeval advantages, or, by contracfting guilt, to 
forfeit them for ever ! 

On the fame authority that we believe Adam was tried, we 
believe that he fell ; that he fubmitted to the firfl: temptation ; 
that, in confequence of this, inflead of remaining immortal, he 

became 
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became fubjecEl to death ; Inftead of advancing, as we may rea- 
fonably fuppofe he would have done, from ** glory to glory," he 
loft the moral luftre with which he was originally inverted ; his 
heart became the feat of turbulent paflions, — his in tell ed of 
error, — his mind of remorfe. A cataftrophe occurred in which 
all nature fympathized, and in the efFecfts of which his pofterity 
were involved. A poifon was infufed into our moral conftitu- 
tion, which ftill continues to corrupt it ; the difaftrous confe- 
quences of which were dreadfully difplayed in the very firft 
child that fprung from the primitive tranfgreflbr. The heavens, 
we are informed, were (hrouded in fackcloth when the Saviour of 
men fufFered; the fun fhrunk from the fpeftacle of innocence 
in agony ; he could not look upon the aft by which man filled 
up the meafure of his guilt. We can almoft imagine that 
(imilar prodigies accompanied the commencement of man's 
difobedience ; that the fame fun expreffed his abhorrence of the 
crime, by eclipfmg his fplendour and withdrawing from the 
fight ; that with reluftance he returned back again to illuminate 
a fallen world, — a world which his beams could never reach 
without contaft with pollution, — ^where his light would be 
given to lead man to the grave, to fhow him his mifery, and to 
(hine upon his alhes. 

By the circumftance of the apoftacy, the religion of the 
fpecies was entirely changed. While in Paradife, it was the 
direft and fimple efFufion of gratitude, arifing from the bofom 
of innocent intelligence. It was the inftinftive exertion of 
unimpaired intelleft, and the fpontaneous effort of holy feeling, 
employed in the contemplation and devoted to the fervice of 
the Supreme Nature. There was no barrier then between 
earth and heaven. There was no interpofing obftruftion 
between man and God. There was no darknefs inverting the 
Divinity, to excite in his creatures perplexity and terror. He 
could feel no fear whofe bofom was burdened with no guilt. 
And while God faw.upon his works the fame lovelinefs as when 
he pronounced them *' good," he had no reafon to withdraw 

his 
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his complacency, or to retire into the depths of his everlafting 
dwelling-place. As foon, however, as humanity had finned, 
and the ratification of its punifhment was pronounced, this 
feems to have been demanded by the majefty of the Eternal. 
He eftablifhed, indeed, a covenant of grace, but then he with- 
drew in a manner from the fcene of pollution, and enclofed 
himfelf within the precinfts of that unfeen world, '' where 
nothing that defileth '* is permitted to approach. It comported 
not with the dignity of the Supreme, to maintain as before 
familiar intercourfe, or even to treat direSlly with the apoftate. 
Henceforth, he was commanded to come with the fignificant 
expreffions of extrinfic dependence. His religion became com- 
pletely altered from what it was at firft. It confifted of other 
afts and other feelings. Inftead of being nothing more than the 
fimple gratitude of innocence, and the glowing adoration of 
virtue, it was the fervice of a creature confcious of crime, 
expofed to punifhment, pleading for forgivenefs, confiding in 
mercy, and faved by mediation. 

Thefe general remarks will enable us to underfland the dif- 
ferent charaSer of the two perfons who are this morning intro- 
duced to our attention ; — perfons, who might almofl be defcribed 
as the firfl martyr and the firfl infidel. " Abel offered unto 
God a more excellent facrifice than Cain ;" and he did this, it 
is faid, " by faith." There was fomething more in his facrifice, 
and fomething more in himfelf, which fecured the gracious 
acceptance of his perfon and worfhip. The want of thefe in 
his brother's occafioned his rejeftion. The only explanation 
that can be given of this fubjeft, confiflently with enlightened 
reafon, may be comprehended in the following obfervations, in 
which we fhall remark, yfjr/?, that there was a difference in the 
facrifices^ and, fecondly^ a difference in the fentiments^ of the 
two worfhippers. 

I. '' Abel offered unto God a more excellent facrifice." Or 
fimply, *' more facrifice," — or a " fuller," a " more complete 
facrifice." It is fuppofed to refer not only to intrinfic excel- 
lence, I 
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lence, but to quantity and number. In confiftency with this, 
the original hiftory might be paraphrafed in this way, — ^^ Cain 
brought of the fruit of the ground an offering unto the Lord ; 
and Abel — he did the fame, — he brought of the fruit of the 
ground ; but he did more than this, he also brought of the firft- 
lings of his flock." The word "alfo" being conceived to 
fignify ** in addition," and not merely " in like manner." Both 
prefented a meat or thank offering ; but one of them prefented 
a fin oflFering befides. Both prefented an " oflFering," but not 
a '' (acrifice ;" for, properly fpeaking, the fruits of the earth 
were not fuchj — they were not a viftim, not a thing slain. 
This, however, was added by Abel, and hence the greater 
completenefs of his prefentation. 

But, fuppofing that the " offering" be regarded as involved in 
the " firftling" of Abel, it flill remains to be accounted for, how 
he came to prefent a '' facrifice" at all. Does it feem to you a 
natural fuggeflion for man to come to God by an aft of cruelty 
and blood ? — by the infliftion of pain and the extinftion of enjoy- 
ment? Do you think it probable, that Abel, of his own 
accord, would have conceived the idea of inflifting death as 
an acceptable fervice to that very Being who had feemcd fo 
anxious to exclude death from his dominions ? I fhould think 
not. Indeed, we cannot fuppofe that God would leave fuch a 
matter as the way in which he would be worfliipped, to be 
determined by an ignorant and erring worfhipper. It feems by 
far the mofl rational fuppofition, that we have here a proof of 
the Divine appointment of facrifice. And if facrifice was 
divinely appointed, then it was appointed for man as man — that 
is, for all men, whatever their occupation or purfuits j not 
merely for keepers of flieep, but for tillers of the ground j for 
men z&jinnersy altogether irrefpeftive of profeffional diflin6Hons. 
The inflitution had an equal reference to the condition of the 
fpecies and the '* Lamb of God ;" to him, who, though he did 
not appear till the '* fulnefs of time," was thus virtually " flain 
from the foundation of the world." '' Without fhedding of 
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blood there is no remiffion." There never has been, and 
there never could be. The whole of both Covenants goes to 
corroborate and confirm the aflertion. '' It became God, in 
bringing fons unto glory, to make the Captain of (alvation 
perfed through fufferings." "It behoved Chrift to fufFer." 
" If Law could have given life, verily righteoufiiefe would have 
been by LaWr" There was a myfterious and invincible necef- 
fity for fbme other proceis. This neceffity, and the nature of 
the procefs, were both embodied in the facrificial appointment. 
This, therefore, it became man moft fcrupuloufly to regard. 
There could be no acceptable approach to Deity without it. 
But it was without this that Cain came. He defpifed or 
negledted that, the want of which rendered his offering elTen- 
tially defe£live. Abel, however, did regard it. He obeyed 
the whole of the Divine intimations, and therefore he prefented 
a more excellent— or more complete — facriiice than Cain. 

2. But further. There was not only this difference in the 
fecrifices, — there was a difference in the men. This difference, 
in fed, is indicated by the matter of their offering. In Cain's 
" fruits of the earth" there was an acknowledgment of depend- 
ence ; there was an expreffion of gratitude j there was a recog- 
nition of the exiftence of God — a confeffion that he ought to 
be worfliipped — and that worfliip fhould confift of thankfidnefs 
and praife. But this is not enough. It is not enough for man 
as a finner. It might do for Paradife. All this might have 
been felt and performed by Adam in his primeval circumflances, 
and then it might have fufficed. But it will not do now. The 
apoflacy has occafioned an immenfe difference in our ftate, and 
requires a correfponding difference in our religion. This^ for 
any thing we can tell, may be the worfhip of other worlds, 
whofe inhabitants retain their innocence, and whofe faith, 
therefore, may confifl of fewer points and fimpler elements > 
but it cannot be the worfhip of this world, which demands, as 
effential to acceptance, the penitent acknowledgment of our 
finful flate, and the unequivocal exprefEon of dependence on a 
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Mediator. Thefe were the feelings, and this was the faith, of 
Abel. He received the feveral communications which it 
became the duty of his parent to impart. Adam would have 
the humiliating office of informing his fons of the apoftacy j 
the melancholy tafk of interpreting certain appearances, or 
replying to certain queftions, by referring to the faft of his own 
guilt. But, in connexion with this, he would have to fpeak of the 
Divine mercy, and of the peculiar mode in which it was to be 
fought. Along with " the things not feen," of the exiftence or 
occurrence of which he could give them indubitable proof, he 
would have to tell of the myfterious intimation of a great 
Deliverer, — the promife and the pledge of '' things to be hoped 
for." From all this the mind of Abel received a correfponding 
impreffion. Part was corroborated by perfonal confcioufnefs ; 
part was an economy fuited to his ftate. We cannot confider 
that he had anything like clear conceptions refpefting the 
Meffiah ; but we doubt not, that, in ofFering a facrifice of 
blood, he would feel it to be demanded for fome important 
reafon, and would endeavour to afcertain its fpiritual fignificance. 
What was his reward, who fliall fay ? Thus far we may 
obvioufly advance, — that he learned to acknowledge the defert 
of tranfgreffion ; confeffed at the altar his perfonal unworthinefs ; 
and hoped that the appointed offering, if it did not itfelf, indicated 
what could remove the penalty from guilt. He unqueftionably 
felt the neceffity of pardon ; and he expedled it in that way in 
which God appeared to fignify it was poffible to be obtained, 
and appeared to reveal himfelf as willing to impart it. This 
was faith. He received, in a manner confiftent with the 
infancy of the church, the teftimony of the fafts of the firft 
difpenfation. But in all this the mind of his brother held no 
fympathy with his. He neglefted the Divine direction j he 
virtually denied the truths it involved : he manifefted no 
repentance ; he fought no mercy ; he recognized no Mediator. 
Inftead of a humble and chaftened confidence, arifmg from the 
promife of pardon, and expreffed in the obedience of faith, he 
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feemed to approach God in a fpirit of felf-righteous and impious 
prefumption. His facrifice itfelf was imperfe<Sl: ; the fentiments 
with which it was attended were pofitive fins. They were 
flagrantly inconfiftent with his aftual fituation. They were 
more fiiited to the child of innocence than the fubjecS: of guilt. 
They were fuch as in an angel would have been the natural 
confequencc of its unfuUied virtue \ but which, in the inhabitant 
of a fellen world, combined the moft lamentable ignorance with 
the moft unpardonable pride \ and hence, inftead of recom- 
mending his worfhip or improving his charafter, they only 
invefted both with the (hades of a darker and deadlier criminality. 

Such feems to have been the difference between the two 
fons of our remoteft anceftor, in the principles of their cha 
rafter and the nature of their worfhip. There was alfo a 
difference proportionally great in the expreffion towards them 
of the Divine regard. And there is ftill a difference in the 
moral inftruftion which their conduft refpectively conveys to 
the church. Thefe additional ideas, upon which we fhall not 
dwell farther than to ftate them, are fuggefted by the other 
claufes of the text. " By faith Abel offered unto God a more 
acceptable facrifice than Cain, hy which he obtained witnefs that 
he was righteous^ God tejiifying of his gifts : and hy it^he^ being 
dead^ yet fpeakeihJ*' 

In what manner God " teftified " his acceptance of Abel's 
worfhip, as it is not expreffly ftated either by Mofes or Paul, it 
is not for us pofitively to affirm. We are not without means, 
however, of coming to a very probable opinion refpefting it. 
Mofes fays, " that God had refpeft unto Abel, and to his 
offering," and that, in confequence of this, " Cain was wroth." 
The language appears to indicate, that either fome audible 
or vifible token of acceptance was employed ; otherwife, the 
malignity of Cain could not have been aroufed. When we 
remember, however, that, in after times, God was accuftomed 
to exprefs his complacency by confuming the offering with fire 
from heaven, it will appear, perhaps, moft likely that this was 
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the way in which he conveyed his fatisfeftion at firft. — In 
confequence of this facrifice being prefented " by faith," that 
is, with a perfed perfuafion, that what God had prefcribed as 
the medium of mercy, would be an adequate fecurity to a 
penitent man, Abel was accounted a '' righteous " or juftified 
perfon ; — righteous, not as inherently fo, but contemplated as 
fuch in dbe eye of the Sovereign, in confequence of his fimple 
dependence on the Divine appointment, which had a direft 
relation to the merit of Meffiah. He is the firft fmner 
recorded in Scripture as partaking of the '* righteouihefs of 
faith." In confequence of this, he feems to have obtained the 
epithet '' righteous," as his peculiar diftinftion, for our Lord 
employs it refpedling him, in a manner indicative of its pro- 
verbial ufe. Thus is Abel, though dead, yet fpoken of, and 
held in remembrance by the church j or rather, thus, though 
dead, he ftill fpeaketh ; he ftill fpeaketh both by his facrifice 
and his faith, teaching that penitence, humility, obedience, and 
trufl, which the doftrine involved in his offering is adapted to 
produce, and which, in his own charafter, were fo eminently 
exemplified. 

Many important refleftions might be founded upon the 
various fafts of the hiftory before us. We need not conceal 
that we had once intended to fuggeft feveral. It appears, 
however, better to confine our attention to two^ which are 
intimately connefted with that fpecific fubjeft, which it is the 
immediate objeft of these leftures to illuftrate. 

I. We obferve, in the firft place, that, from the moment of 
the fall, and under all difpenfations, the medium of mercy has 
been the fame. As foon as man became a fmner, he ftood in 
need of a pardon ; pardon has been granted in every age upon 
the fame confideration ; that confideration, whatever it be, (it 
is not our obje<Sl: at prefent to inquire,) which appears to the 
Divine mind, on contemplating Chrift's crucified humanity. 
The knowledge of this has, in different periods, been different, 
according as the inftitutions of worfhip and the rays of reve- 
lation 
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lation were more or lefs fignificant and luminous. There has 
been this difference with refpeft to men, but there has been 
none with refpeft to God. It was the feed of the woman that 
bruifed the head of the ferpent beneath the feet of the ante- 
diluvian believers, as well as beneath the feet of the recipients 
of the Gofpel revelation. The afpeft of the atonement with 
relation to God, confidered as a mediatorial tranfa<Stion, has 
been invariably the fame ; with relation to the church, it has 
affumed or prefented different degrees of clearnefs, in propor- 
tion to the diftind^nefs with which it has been revealed. Its 
conception, that is to fay, by the human mind, was a doftrine 
gradually apprehended : in itfelf, or in the view of the Divine 
mind, it was virtually an eternal and unchangeable faft. Were 
it not fo, the whole church could not — and yet we know that 
every redeemed fpirit from Abel himfelf will — join, with per- 
k& fatisfeftion, in the fong of the Apocalypfe, " Worthy 
is the Lamb, to receive honour, and glory, and bleffing, for he 
was flain for us." 

2. In the fecond place. It is poffible to choofe a religion from 
pride, which fliall expofe the profeffor to condemnation. The 
principles and requifitions of the Gofpel are unqueftionably 
oppofed to the felf-fufficiency of the natural mind. It is 
humbling, after all we may have acquired of charafker among 
men, to have to conie to God with a confeflion of deftitution 
and depravity. It is humbling to have to acknowledge that 
there is nothing in ourfelves on which we can fubftantiate a 
claim to acquittal or to recompence. It is humbling to have 
to fue for mercy, and to be compelled to receive it only in 
confideration of another's worth. It is humbling to have 
to fubmit to be conducted into the prefence of the Supreme, 
like an utterly polluted and loathfome thing, on which the eye 
of Deity can never dwell with fatisfaftion except through the 
purifying medium provided by himfelf. All this is humbling ; 
it is repugnant to the pride and arrogancy of man's heart ; and 
rather than believe it can be neceffary, he will often pleafe 
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himfelf with forms and fyftems dreadfully delufive — more 
flattering but lefs fafe. There is fomething gratifying in the idea 
of coming to God like Cain, with a fimple acknowledgment 
of his exiftence and his bounty. There is fomething fublime 
in the thought of thus approaching the eternal and infinite 
Spirit ; claiming to be a part of his offspring, and going forth 
in high and delightful excurfions on the grandeur of his nature, 
and the extent of his works. There is fomething in all this 
that juft fuits the loftincfs of the being that feels his confcious 
immortality, and exults in his capacities of aftion and happinefs. 
There is nothing here to humble and to awe. It may all be 
enjoyed by a mind profoundly carelefs of its moral fituation. 
It is gratifying to intelleft, and captivating to genius. It can 
be fung in poetry and embellifhed by tafte. And yet, it is 
nothing but a particular form of the great principle of pride j 
nothing but a certain kind of the idolatry of nature. It may 
confift with, and will encourage, in faft, fome of the worft 
paffions of the heart, — an utter repugnance to God's method 
of falvation, and a contemptuous oppofition to thofe that 
receive it. 

To conclude. Let us examine, my brethren, into our pof- 
feffion of that principle, the importance of which is obvioufly 
eftablifhed by God's gracious acceptance of this primitive 
faint. What he faintly perceived, we are permitted fully to 
comprehend. He addreffes us now by his faith. Could he 
fpeak to us audibly from heaven, it would be to afk, " If he 
received the teflimony of God when fo imperfecSUy commu- 
nicated i how much more fhould we, who enjoy the meridian 
light of his full revelation ? " Let us remember, that there is 
" the blood of fprinkling which fpeaketh better things than that 
of Abel." The one cried for vengeance on the head of the 
murderer ; the other folicits and fecures mercy for us all. This 
has a voice that both reaches the ear, and penetrates the heart, 
of offended Deity. " The blood of Jefus Chrift, his Son, 
cleanfeth from all fin." He ftoops in confequence " to befeech 
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us to come and be reconciled to himfelf." Let us willingly obey 
the Divine invitation. Let us draw near to God " with a true 
heart, in full afTurance of faith ;" — in dependence on the 
iacrifice which he himfelf has prefcribed j — through which we 
may certainly be accepted; — "obtain witnefs that we are 
righteous," — " receiving the forgivenefs of fins, according to the 
riches of his grace." 
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By faith Enoch was tranjlated that he Jhould not fee deaths and 
was not founds becaufe God had tranjlated him : for before 
his translation he had this tejiimony^ that he pleafed God. 

TT T^ fecond name in this catalogue of the illuf- 
trious dead, — or rather, to fpeak more in 
accordance with the charafter in queftion, the 
illuftrious departed^ — is that of Enoch; a man 
whofe eminent piety and glorious tranflation are this morning 
to become the fource of our inftruftion and appeal. We were 
occupied laft Sabbath by confidering the faith of one of God's 
earlieft worfhippers ; and we faw it manifefted by a fcrupulous 
attention to His immediate fervice : and we now advert to the 
fame principle, but we are to fee it difplayed in a more extended 
fphere ; to obferve it prompting to other and diverfified duties ; 
and rewarded, at laft, by the fudden and miraculous removal of 
its pofleflbr from the earth. 

In glancing at the firft two names which occur in this 
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catalogue of faithful men, and in indulging the affociations with 
which they are connefted, there are two fentiments ftrongly 
fuggefted to the mind, which we fhall here embody as introduc- 
tory remarks. 

In the firji place. The mention of Abel leads us naturally 
to inquire after the charafter of Adam : here is no mention of 
his feith, who, having taught his children to fm, ought to have 
taught them alfo how to believe and to repent. He ftands not 
at the head of this cloud of witneffes, who, we fhould have 
expefted, would have become as diftinguifhed for the elevation 
of his piety, as he once was for his dreadful difobedience. It 
were natural to fuppofe that he (hould have been exhibited as an 
inftruftive example of penitence and faith, leading us back 
again to that Being whom he too fuccefsfiiUy taught us to 
forfake. But this is not the cafe. The Holy Spirit, in none 
of his communications, has recorded any thing of the faithr of 
Adam. However refolute and invincible it may ultimately 
have become ; however nobly it may have led him to aft when 
furrounded by fubfequent temptations ; and however brightly it 
may have illuminated his departing hour, when he came to 
tafte the bitternefs of that death, which he himfelf had intro- 
duced into the world ; however, we repeat, the feith of Adam 
may have been diftinguifhed by fuch " infallible proofe,*' the 
Scriptures maintain a folemn and fearful filence on the fubjed. 
They attach no worth, — they attribute no greatnefs, — ^to the 
charafter of the primitive apoflate ; they never hold him forth 
to the admiration of Tiis offspring, to kindle in them the flame 
of devotion or the purpofes of virtue. They fay nothing, 
indeed, of his utter and hopelefs impenitence, and therefore they 
allow us to believe that he was recovered and reflored ; but, 
by paffing him over in this roll and record of the good, where 
one of his immediate defcendants finds fuch an honourable 
place, they feem to mark his prefumption and to commemo- 
rate his guilt. There is an audible and an eloquent voice in 
this very filence of Scripture. We are taught by it both the 
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difpleafure of Jehovah againft fin, and that to the fecond Adam, 
rather than to the firft, we are to look for the means and the 
motives of repofleffing our primitive pre-eminence. 

In the fecond place. We obferve and are afFefted by the 
contraji between the fate of Abel and Enoch. The one was 
crufhed to the earth by the hand of a brutal and ferocious mur- 
derer; the other was conveyed to heaven, moft likely by the 
"miniftry" of fome benevolent intelligence. The one met 
death in its moft repulfive form, and will probably be the longeft 
tenant of the fepulchre ; the other entirely efcaped it, and was 
the firft to poffefs the happinefs of perfeft and immortal 
humanity. There is fomething inftruftive, in thefe charafters 
being placed fide by fide on the page of revelation. The ftrong 
contraft they form ftrikes the mind as fomething remarkable. 
It feems to furnifli an illuftration of the myfterious diverfities 
of fad and circumftance, which are perpetually occurring in 
the moral government of God. When we fee righteous Abel 
falling beneath the ftroke of inhumanity and violence, we are 
ready to fear that God hath forfaken the earth. While our 
feelings are yet occupied with the painful apprehenfion, another 
and an oppofite pifture pafTes before us, exciting another and an 
oppofite train of emotion. We are called to lift our eyes from 
the blood of the firft martyr, and to behold a member of that 
very fpecies upon which the fentence of death has been pro- 
nounced, efcaping from this guilty world, without experiencing 
for a moment a pang of its bitternefs ; and we are as much 
aftoniflied by the extraordinary interference of God in this 
inftance, as we were confounded by the palpable want of it in 
the other ; and we are taught, how cautioufly it becomes us to 
pronounce on the charafter of Deity and the purpofes of Pro- 
vidence, from fingle inftances and ifolated fafts \ how perfedlly 
we may fuppofe harmony is preferved in the great whole, how- 
ever inexplicable to us are particular appearances \ and that, in 
the end, when we attain to that world where we fhall no longer 
''fee but in part," we may expeft God to prove his own 
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interpreter, — to develop to his people the hidden reafbns and 
the relative confiftency of thofe events in his government which, 
at prefent, are as myfterious in their occurrence, as the apparent 
abandonment of diftinguifhed faith, or the bodily tranflation of 
imperfe(5l virtue. 

From this preliminary remark, we pafs on to the more imme- 
diate fubjeft of difcourfe. We are to exhibit to you the faith 
of Enoch. We fhall confider, firfl, his life ; and, fecondly, his 
tranflation ; as, refpeftively, its proof and its reward. 

Our attention is firft to be direfted to the holy life of this 
diftinguifhed patriarch. It is referred to both by Mofes and 
Paul. In the book "Genefis" it is defcribed by a figura- 
tive expreffion of great and emphatic fignificancy — ^^ Enoch 
walked with God;'* and this, you may remember, is the firft 
break which the hiflorian makes upon his melancholy and 
monotonous account of the lineal defendants of Adam. He 
commences with our remoteft progenitor, and advances through 
feven generations without once varying his language, or intro- 
ducing an additional idea; he merely ftates, refpedling each 
individual, that he was born — begat fons and daughters — and 
died y and thus he proceeds, without the leaft intimation of 
moral hiflory or religious attainment, until he touches upon 
the name of this venerable man 5 then, for the firft time, he 
interrupts the dry uniformity of his narrative, and, in one Ihort 
fentence, pours fuch a flood of glory upon the memory of 
Enoch, as has rendered his charafter illuftrious in every age 
of the church. And it may be worthy obfervation, that in 
the few lines allotted to him in the annals of Mofes, the ftate- 
ment that he *' walked with God" is twice made, as if to 
imprefs us with the Angularity and the importance of the fe£L 
In the text, Paul tells us, that, before his tranflation, Enoch 
had this teftimony, '' that he pleafed God ;" an expreffion 
defigned, I imagine, to be equivalent to the one we have juft 
noticed. "Enoch pleafed God." How he did this, — what 
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was the principle which fecured fo tranfcendant an objeft, — the 
Apoftle has himfelf informed us, by intimating that his conduct 
was the refult, and his tranflation the reward, of that faith 
"without which it is impojjible to pleafe Him." 

It may be remarked, in general, that thefe brief but ftriking 
exprei&ons of the facred penman relative to Enoch, are calcu- 
lated to afford us the highefl idea of his charader and &ith. 
He was,of courfe,a man of like paf&ons with others; inheriting 
that nature to which the purfuit of excellence is fb onerous 
and difficult ; he was doubtlefs placed in circumflances where 
he was frequently proved ; example, and opportimity, and 
appetite, might concur to feduce or to furprife him ; — ^yet we 
have no h&y no infinuation, againfl his perfe£l and uniform 
propriety. Many of the worthies of ancient time were men of 
diftinguiihed faith and unqueflionable charader; but there were 
periods in the hiflory of jfome of them, when they fell into the 
mofl flagrant violations of virtue, — when they abandoned their 
expectations of future reward for the pofTefTion of immediate 
indulgence, — ^facrificed their faith at the folicitation of their 
fenfes, — ^and thus ilained their memory with the dark fhadow 
of their infemous irregularities. Nothing of this nature is 
recorded of Enoch ; partly, perhaps, from the narrow limits 
within which his hiftory is confined; but principally, I imagine, 
from the extreme circumfpe<^on and purity of his life. His 
failings, whatever they were, excited no triumph in the enemies 
of truth, — ^they gave no occafion to the adverfary to blafpheme, — 
they are not deferving the flightefl hint in the record of his 
charader: — he flands illuftrious and alone; enfhrined, as it 
were, in the great temple of Truth and Piuity ; of mere men, 
the moil fimilar to Him, " who was holy, harnJefs, undefiled, 
and feparate from finners." I conceive him to have been 
dilHnguifhed, in an eminent degree, by the principles and fruits 
of that holinefs, which was never feen in perfeftion but when 
infinite excellence appeared in the perfon of Chrifl. Some of 
thofe rays of glory which were then concentrated and com- 
bined^ 
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bined, feem to have been firft refleiSled by the patriarch, and to 
have rendered him an expreffive type of the Meffiah ; and, 
as He '' afcended up on high, leading captivity captive," fo did 
Enoch afcend, efcaping the power of death, and becoming, by 
inftantaneous transformation, perfe6^ and immortal. 

In attempting a more particular illuftration of the charader 
of Enoch, we fliall endeavour briefly to enumerate the moft 
important ideas that feem to be included in the phrafe '' walking 
with God." 

I. Divine revelation has itfelf afl!erted that "two cannot 
walk together unlefs they are agreed," — unlefs there be a per- 
k& underftanding and a mutual confidence between them; 
and hence, the firji thought which Enoch's charafter fuggefts, 
is that of the moral harmony fubfifting between him and 
Deity, as the implied and neceflary bafis of their intercourfe. 
So long as enmity exifts between any individuals, there exifts 
an invincible barrier to cordial correfpondence. If perfons fo 
fituated are compelled to meet, it will be with reluftance j — if 
they have to mingle together in fociety, it will be with internal 
difguft ; — the hour that commands their contact will be dreaded 
when diftant, and hated when it comes; — and the moment 
that terminates their unnatural communion will be hailed as the 
harbinger of freedom and relief. In fuch a cafe, there never 
can be that warm and welcome falutation that attends the 
meeting of thofe, whofe minds are cemented by afFeSionate 
efteem; — there can be nothing like ^^ walking together ^^ — 
nothing like that unfufpefting and perfed confidence which 
fuch a habit of intercourfe implies. If, therefore, Enoch 
" walked with God," the faft ftrongly fuggefts that no enmity 
exifted to obftruft their communion ; — that, if any had exifted, 
it was entirely removed, and had given place to other fentiments 
in the bofom of each, — to confidence on the part of Enoch, and 
to complacency on the part of God. 

And fuch previous enmity there was \ for " the natural man 
is enmity againft God ;" and Enoch, however eminent he may 
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ftand in the records of the church, was once, unqueftionably, 
the fubje£t of that alienation of feeling and defire from the 
holincfs in which Deity delights, that conftitutes the univerfal 
proof of the apoftacy; and, therefore, before he could "walk 
with God," it was neceflary that he fliould be "at peace 
with him," by the removal of thofe obftacles which fin and 
depravity interpofed. How thefe were removed, we may 
conje£hire, by obferving the nature of the Patriarchal Difpen- 
iation, and its fubftantial connection with the Evangelical 
Economy. For this we have adequate affiftance in the cafe of 
Abel, whofe faith is reprefented as difplayed by the peculiar 
properties of his iacrifice. It is impoffible to account for the 
early exiftence of animal facrifice, on any principle but that of 
the Divine appointment, the idea is fo foreign from what we 
fhould expedl as the fpontaneous fuggeftion of nature. It is 
fo myfterious, however, as the requifition of infinite benignity, 
that, admitting fuch appointment, it feems but reafonable to 
fuppofe, it muft have been prefcribed for fome great and 
peculiar purpofe; and that purpofe, there can now be no 
queftion, from the fubfequent difcoveries of mercy, was, to 
prefigure the death and paffion of the promifed Meffiah, and to 
intimate to the worfhipper, in fome faint degree, both the 
defert of fin and the medium of forgivenefs. Prefuming that 
fuch was its origin and defign, it is eafy to perceive in what 
way that friendfhip was primarily eftablifhed, to which we are 
at prefent referring, as the very bafis of Enoch's intercourfe 
with God. There was originally an obftacle between the 
parties in queflion ; — there was a barrier that prevented fpon- 
taneous and natural harmony ; — ^the moral union between earth 
and heaven had been broken, — ^and before God could repofe in 
man, or man walk with God, as he had formerly done in 
Paradife, it was necefTary for this union to be reflored, by the 
acquiefcence of both minds in fome fuitable expedient. He 
who had been offended, had a right to prefcribe what he 
pleafed j or, if he pleafed, even to withhold fuch interpofition 
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altogether. It did pleafe him, however, in his infinite com- 
paffion, to cherifh purpofes of mercy ; — and, previous to the 
'' fldnefs of time," when thefe were to be accomplifhed, to 
appoint a facrifice of blood, as the fignificant method of peni- 
tential approach, and the exclufive means of reconciliation. 
The rejeftion of Cain and his ofFering proceeded, as we have 
feen, as much from the deficiency of the facrifice, as the 
unworthinefs of the worlhipper j indeed, the deficiency was a 
proof of the unworthinefs, as it indicated a ftate of mind alto«- 
gcther inconfiftent with his finfiil fituation. With fuch views 
of this divinely prefcribed and exclufively efficient mode of 
approach to offended Deity, — the mode which reprcfents the 
Meffiah '^ as the Lamb flain from the foundation of the world," 
— the mode by which man, immediately fubfequent to the fall, 
was required '^ to acquaint himfelf with God and be at peace ;" 
— ^with fuch views, we cannot but refer to the facrifice and the 
altar, to account for the harmony which fubfifted between 
Jehovah and Enoch. It was here that the patriarch, bending 
beneath the confcioufnefs of depravity and guilt, learned to 
indulge hope and to fubdue apprehenfion. — It was here he 
difcovered, that, by fimple fubmiffion to the Supreme will, and 
affeftionate dependence on the Supreme affurances, "he 
might have his delight in the Almighty, and could lift up his 
face unto God." — It was here that "reconciliation" was 
effefted and ratified, — that the contending parties were brought 
into harmonizing contaS, — that the one bowed himfelf as a 
polluted but penitent man, and the other difplayed his gracioui^ 
nefs as a forgiving God. — It was here that the Eternal, remem- 
bering his primeval promife, and having refpe(St to its ultimate 
fulfilment, received into his regards and accepted the perfon 
of the proflrate believer. It was here, that He paffed over his 
perfonal tranfgreffions, and imparted that grace by which the 
" enmity " of his nature was removed j — by which a change 
was cffcfted in the difpofitions of the heart and the elements 
of the charafter j — by which a love to Himself and to holinefs 
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was excited and fuftained ; — and by which he was enabled, from 
that moment, to commence fuch a courfe of *' fellowfhip with 
God," as led to a height and a habit of excellence, unparalleled, 
perhaps, in the annals of the church. 

In ufing the word '' friendfhip," and fimilar terms, to exprefs 
the firft idea included in two peribns walking together, it is to 
be remembered, that, in the prefent case, it is friendfhip of a 
kind altogether peculiar. It refts upon very different principles 
from thofe which enter into the fellowfhip of equals. It is 
fuppofed to fubfifl between the finite and the infinite — ^between 
the great and adorable God, and an erring and mortal man. It 
implies, therefore, what human friendfhip never can imply, the 
imlimited fubmii&on of the one to the other. It fuppofes the 
fubordinate mind to acquiefce entirely in the will of the 
Supreme. This principle lies at the very foundation of the 
union, and determines the conditions on which it is formed, 
preferved, and perpetuated. Friendfhip of this kind can alone 
take place, when beings are brought into harmonizing contact, 
between whom there fubfifts an effential and infinite difparity. 

2. The figure may further exprefs the regard of the patriarch 
to habits of devotion. Enoch " walked with God " by a fcru- 
pulous attention to the exercifes of worfhip, and by a conflant 
recolleftion of the Divine prefence. Every facred engagement 
was performed with a holy alacrity. Every call to worfhip 
welcomed as it came, from its inviting him to contaS with ''the 
Father of Spirits." Every excurfion of fandified thought — 
every emotion of virtuous feeling — was fuflained and encouraged, 
in anticipation of the inter courfe, or as the refult of its enjoyment. 
The thought of Deity was never unwelcome to him ; he did 
not fhun the idea when obvioufly prefented, nor attempt to 
repreis it if it arofe in his mind. With any of his voluntary 
trains of refledlion, the thought of God might eafily affimilate. 
He would have fufpecSted his virtue had this idea been long 
abfent 5 or if, when it came, it had appeared at variance with 
his cherifhed fuggeftions. All his undertakings he may be 
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fuppofed to have referred to the Divine will ; — ^his motives he 
remembered were expofed to the fcrutiny of the Divine obfer- 
vation ; — his 'converfation was conduced with the conftant 
feeling that God was his auditor. '' God was in all his thoughts.^' 
If he looked upon the heavens, he was there ; if he contem- 
plated the earth, he was there ; if he retired into his own bofom, 
he was there. He felt his prefence preffing, as it were, upon 
his fenfes ; it was the congenial element of his moral being, — 
the atmofphere in which his fpirit was refrefhed. There was 
no terror to him in the Great and Holy name; — he felt no 
tumultuary agitation, becaufe " God had befet him behind and 
before, encompaffing all his ways ;" the recolleftion of this 
was rather a fource of facred and animated pleafure, — ^it invefted 
every thing with a new property, — it difclofed to him the 
fpiritual effence that pervades the univerfe, — and thus gave him 
ever to feel as within the circle of the fublimeft fatisfaftions. 
So familiar, I imagine, was the mind of the patriarch with the 
conception of God, and fo awake to the infignificance which it 
teaches us to attach to every fublunary intereft, that to him, 
any extended or intenfe procefs of thought or feeling muft have 
appeared impoiEble, if // were to be fuppofed unconnected with 
either. 

3. Another idea included in the figure, is that of aftivc 
obedience. The language, you may perceive, refers to fome- 
thing more than a mere exercife of mind ; it indicates not 
merely an attention to religious truth and devotional perform- 
ances, — not merely ''to faith and worfhip, — ^but to all that is 
meant by aftive and practical virtue. Enoch '' walked " with 
God. He was neither " dead '* under adual fin, nor " afleep " 
in fancied fecurity, — but he was " alive " and " awake " to the 
neceffity of doing, and the opportunities of doing, — and he was 
occupied and buiy about the moralities of life. He did not 
content himfelf with thinking and feeling 5 — he did not fuppofe 
it was enough to reafon and fpeculate upon the " fayings of 
God ;" — he did not imagine he had done all when he profefTed 
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his belief in the diredt or traditional announcements of the 
Divine voice ; — he felt that this was but the foundation of the 
chara6ler — ^the beginning of *' the work which God had given 
him to do;" that it afforded the outline, — fhowed the parts 
and proportions of which the moral man was to confift, but 
demanded from him unremitting ailiduity to fill and to finifh 
the pii^ure. There is a pafTage in the prophet Malachi, which 
may be appropriately applied to Enoch under this head of the 
difcourfe. Defcribing the charaftcr of a tribe under the name 
of its founder, it is faid of him, ^^ he walked with me in peace 
and equity." Here is a beautiful connexion, you perceive, 
between pardon and righteoufhefs. He walked with God, not 
only in '* peace," but in " equity ;" — not only on the footing 
of friendfhip, as pardoned and reconciled ; but on the footing 
of obedience, as one who felt the obligation to imitate and 
refemble him. And thus it was with Enoch. He ^^ walked 
in all the commandments of God blamelefs/' he aimed at 
exhibiting in his habits and his hiilory, fo far as infirmity per- 
mitted, the reality of that " idea " of excellence, which his 
intelle£t had acquired, by imbibing the conceptions of God on 
chara£l:er and duty. 

4. A fourth and laft idea included in the figure, is that 
of progreffive attainment and continued perfeverance. The 
phrafeology refers not merely to activity, but to activity that leads 
onwards. Enoch, like all the other patriarchs, was a pilgrim 
and a ftranger ; — he was feeking another and a more congenial 
country ; — he had a journey to perform before he could behold 
or enter it ; — and in that journey he made perpetual advances, 
by the conflant putting forth of his own perfonal exertion. 
And he was not weary in well-doing;" — the way might at 
times appear long, or monotonous, or painful, or perplexed, — 
but he perfevered, becaufe it was the only way in which he 
could be favoured with a Divine affociate. In frequent and 
afFeftionate intercourfe with fuperior excellence we catch fome- 
thing of its fpirit, and naturally learn to refemble what we love ; 
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and thus, in walking with God, Enoch received fuch impreilions 
of punty, and was fo ftrongljr attrafted towards infinite perfe<Slion, 
as to be led onward from attainment to attainment, and from 
glory to glory. Every day, as it clofed upon his charafter, law 
it in fome refped improved, — faw fome folly reprefTed, — ^fome 
temptation refifted, — fome virtue increafed in its effulgence, — 
ibme new idea added to his knowledge,— or fome quickened 
impulfe given to his piety. The chanufter of Enoch, like that 
of every other man, arofe from firft elements and infantile 
excellence, and had to proceed through all the degrees of pro- 
greffive advancement, before it arrived at its " perfect ftrength." 
But then it never ftood ftill. He did not diffipate, in a guft of 
paffion, what he had juft gained by painful acquifitions ; — he 
did not laborioufly form his plans, and then become carelefs 
and flothful, as if they could realize themfelves j — he did not 
negle£t one part of charafter, from exclufive devotion to 
another ; — ^but^ fixing a high aim, and exercifing univerfal 
folicitude, he proceeded in his courfe ''like the light of the 
morning, which fhines more and more unto the perfeft day." 

Such, my brethren, is a rapid fketch of the charafter and life 
of this great and diftinguifhed man. Such as we have defcribed, 
were the elements and the expref&ons of his devotion and his 
virtue ; fuch the qualities, which Jehovah honoured with fignal 
approbation. God beheld, as it were, his own image, impreffed 
upon one of the minds which he had made, but {landing almoft 
alone in the midfl of a " perverfe and crooked generation ; " he 
put forth the hand which had adorned his fervant with the 
" beauties of holinefs," and, in one moment, removed fuch pre- 
eminent perfeftion from the earth j — removed it to a higher and 
holier world, to meet with kindred excellence, and to mingle 
with congenial fociety. 
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The Faith of Enoch, 



Reb. XI. 5s 6. 

By faith Enscb was tranjtated that he JhouM not fu death i and 
tuas not yhundy becaufi God had tr an flat id him : for hefon 
his tranflation he had this tefltmony^ that he pUafed G&d, But 
without faith it is impojjihle to pleafe Him* 

ROCEEDING^^t-X/t 

prefcribcd to ourfelves in the preceding difcourfe, 
we propofe, as our fir ft obje6l in this, to fliow how 
faith was illuftmted and difplayed in the life of Enoch. 

" Enoch, before his tranflation, had this teftimony, that he 
pleafed God;" "but without faith it is impofiible to pleafe 
him/* therefore, all that conftituted the excellence of Enoch, 
was the refult of this principle* In his '* walking with God," 
he exemplified the New Teftament reprefentation, " we walk 
hj faith and not by fight," To be fatisfied of this — iatisfied 
that *' ftith" formed the Iburce of his adiivity and zeal, it may 
be proper to refer to the Apoftle's definition of it, as already 

defcribed^ 
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defcribed, and to apply it, in one or other of its fenfes, to each 
of the virtues attributed to the patriarch. 

'* Faith is the perfeft perfuafion of things not feen, and the 
confident expeftation of things hoped for." " It is the repofe 
of the intellecft, and the repofe of the affecftions.** AH the 
ftatements of Scripture, concerning the future or the paft, — al^^ 
its doftrines, refpefting the Object of worfhip and the methoA^ 
of mercy, — are fails— *' things not feen" — the admiffion ofl 
which, on the authority of God, originates what we term th^ 
repofe of the intelleft. That is to fay, the human under— 
Handing, either fearching into fubjefts which it cannot compre- 
hend, or oppreiTed by inquiries and doubts which it cannot 
fatisfy, takes the ftatements of God juft as it finds them, and 
emerges from ignorance and anxiety to knowledge and reft. 
Then, the fame authority that has faid that fuch things are^ is 
feen alfo to have promifed that certain other things fljall he; 
feithfulnefs becomes now aflbciated with wifdom ; God is not 
only believed *' to be" but to be " a rewarder of them that 
diligently feek him;*' his moral character infpires perfed de- 
pendence ; the agitations of fear fubfide ; a calm and felicitous 
confidence is felt ; — this is faith, as previoufly defignated, the 
repofe of the affeSions. 

This principle, though we denominate it repofe, is the exclu- 
five fource of acceptable exertion. To the one or the other of 
its afpeSs, or to both of them combined, you may refer each 
of the four grand features of Enoch's character. Speaking 
fcientifically, we might fay, that the moral phenomena of which 
that charafter confifted, are accounted for by this, and by 
nothing elfe. It is true, individual appearances, partially re- 
fembling fome of them, may often, in other men, be interpreted 
by referring them to the operation of inferior agencies ; but 
thefe, in Enoch, when properly confidered, as to their true 
nature and beautiful combination, their extent and continuance, 
will be found to demand faith as their producing principle, and 
to demand it in no ordinary degree of purity and vigour. 

In 
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In the firft thing which '* walking with God*' was confidered 
to imply, namely, friendfliip or reconciliation, faith is feen in 
both the fenfes already illuftrated, — ^both as the perfuafion of 
the intelled and the repofe of the heart, — a reception of truth 
and a confidence in character. We obferved, in the laft dif^ 
courfe, that, as there never has been but one way in which a 
finner can be pardoned, or in which he can acquire the friend- 
fhip of ofFended Deity, we regard it as certain, that, fince fuch 
friendfhip was enjoyed by Enoch, he had approached God and 
exprefTed his faith in the fame manner in which Abel had done 
before him. That, confcious of fin and anxious for acceptance, 
he ended all his inquiries refpeding how man was to be recon- 
ciled to God, by implicitly receiving the teftimony of the 
fathers as to every matter connefted with the queflion; 
and that, in confequence of this, he met with God over a 
bleeding facrifice, feeling firmly afTured that becaufe he had 
appointed this mode of approach, he would have refpeft unto 
his promife and redeem him from death. Had he, like Cain, 
prefumptuoufly departed from the requifitions of the Mofl 
High ; or, had he lofl his time and his tranquillity in curious 
fpeculations ; that reconciliation would never have refulted, 
which formed the grand foundation of his intercourfe with God, 
But, taking the principles of his religion on the authority of the 
fpeaker, — feeling that He knew befl what to appoint and what to 
infifl upon, — that his wifdom would appoint only what was 
proper, and his mercy require only what was requifite, and his 
truth fulfil every afTurance, — he believed, and adled, and enjoyed j 
he difplayed his faith by an implicit admif&on of what God faid, 
and a confident refling upon what God had promifed 5 that is, by 
'*the perfuafion of things not feen, and the expedation of things 
hoped for," he acquainted himfelf with God, and was at peace. 

In the fecond thing by which Enoch was diflinguifhed, — the 
habitual recoUecftion of the Divine prefence, — there was a dif^ 
play of feith in that fenfe of it, in which it fpecifically relates to 
the '*perfe£l perfuafion of things not feen." The exiflence 

F and 
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and the attributes of God are a part of thefe things. ''No 
man hath feen God at any time." We believe that he /V, — 
that his prefence pervades and animates the creation, — ''that 
he is about our path and about our bed, encompaiSng all our 
ways." This is a truth, — an aftual exifting feft, — indepen- 
dently of us or our perceptions ; its realization or negleft forms 
the principal difFerence between man and man ; and the degree 
of intenfity with which it is felt, is the moft ftriking indication 
of the charaSer. Few will deny the faft as expreffed in words. 
Speak to any one you meet of the Divine prefence, and you 
will find a ready admiflion of its reality and extent. The ad- 
miffion may be general ; but that feeling perfuafion of the thing 
which conftitutes faith, which confifts in its realization, and 
which was difplayed by Enoch, are extremely rare. He lived 
under an habitual impreffion of the truth ; and this he could do 
only by a vivid perception of what was unfeen; by illuftrating, 
in fa<5l, that apparent contradiftion of facred Scripture, ^^ feeing 
Him who is invijihle." This is one of the triumphs of the 
great principle which we are attempting to illuftrate. It is an 
important part of the vi£lory which it teaches us to obtain over 
the world. The palpable realities of the prefent fcene are 
making fuch inceffant impreflions on the fenfes, that it requires 
a conftant efFort of abftraftion to evade their influence, and to 
feel ourfelves within the prefence and infpeftion of the Deity. 
This power, however, is to be acquired; it confifts in the exer- 
cife of faith, — that principle which enables the mind firmly to 
grafp the fafts of the fpiritual ftate, and which gives to the pure 
and fimple conceptions of the intellecSl, all the force and diftindi- 
nefs of a£tual appearances. 

The third and fourth things by which Enoch was diftinguiflied, 
— his moral aftivity and progreiEve advancement, — may pro- 
perly be clafTed together. That they are to be referred to the 
exercife of faith, two brief and general obfervations will evince. 

Firft. All religious excellence is the fruit of that grace, 
which He who imparts every good and perfed gift, has pro- 

mifed 
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mifed to communicate ; and it is obtained by that faith which 
confides in the promife, and which prompts us to feek it by 
fervent fupplication. This grace is one of the things that are 
"hoped for." It is placed before the mind as ready to be 
given. The man may be oppreffed by a fenfe of his weak- 
nefs; his heart may fink within him when he looks at the 
warfare to which he is called ; his courage may depart, and his 
zeal decay: but when faith can repofe upon the promife of 
affiflance, and the heart can utter its voice at the mercy-feat, 
the principle reflores again his wavering refolution, by obtaining 
" grace to help in the time of need," — it thus leads him to the 
fountain of life and vigour, and replenifhes the foul with the 
efTential element of praftical aftivity. 

Secondly. Perfeverance is promoted by faith, as it is this 
principle that penetrates into eternity, expatiates, as it were, 
over the fcenes of our anticipated being, and realizes the future 
refults of the prefent exiftence. It teaches the mind to rife 
beyond the influence of immediate impreffions ; it points, under 
all circumflances, with undeviating fleadinefs, to that better 
country, of the exiflence of which the Divine teflimony is felt 
to be indubitable proof. It is this that animates effort to con- 
ftancy and attainment. Many are the infmuating feducStions 
that would allure us to indolent repofe, and ftrong is the ten- 
dency of nature to liflen to their voice ; fevere is the felf-denial 
and difficult the warfare, which we have often to exercife and 
maintain ; and, except by a faith which penetrates within the 
veil, and afTures us both of the things that are '' not feen," 
and of thofe that are ''hoped for," we fhould be utterly unable 
to refifl and overcome. There are circumflances under which, 
if this world were our only refidence, virtue would have the 
worfl of it ; and when, if this were afcertained or prefumed, no 
adequate motive could be brought to fecure our perfeverance : — 
there is fometimes a concurrence of all that can be defired for 
the fuccefsful perpetration of wickednefs ; impulfe, opportunity, 
advantage, concealment; when no confideration, derived exclu- 
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fively from the prefent ftate, could operate with power ; but 
faith, difpbying to the imagination the worlds that are not feen, 
with all their exquifite provifions for the production alike of 
agony and rapture, commands obedience and prompts decifion 
when nothing elfe could fecure or maintain them. In advancing 
with the characfters to be fucceffively contemplated, we fhall 
have frequent occafion to notice their faith under this afpe£t. 
It is often dwelt upon, indeed, by the ApofHe, and feems to 
enter into the very effence of practical religion ; and well may 
it become to us a theme of obfervation and appeal, feeing that 
we too are required, both '* by the terrors of the Lord, to 
perfuade men," and alfo, to convey the ineftimable afTurance, 
that '' our light afflicftions, which are but for a moment, work 
out for us a far more exceeding even an eternal weight of glory; 
WHILE we look, not at the things which are feen, but at the 
things which are not feen ; for the things which are feen are 
temporal, but the things which are not feen are eternal," 
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piAVING attempted to fhow how the chara£ber of Enoch 
was formed by the operation of feith, we proceed to 
notice the extraordinary manner in which God iaw fit to remove 
him from the earth. '' By faith Enoch was tranjlated.^* 

By the tranflation of Enoch we underfland that he was taken 
up bodily into heaven, without fuflaining that appalling inflidlion 
which we denominate death. " Flefh and blood," however, 
" cannot inherit the kingdom of God," and therefore we infer, 
that a miraculous change pafTed upon his perfon, fimilar to that 
which the Apoftle predi<^s, as awaiting thofe '' who fhall be 
alive and remain at the coming of the Lord ;" fimilar, in fed, 
to that which pafTed upon the Lord himfelf, after his refurrec- 
tion, in confequence of which, to ufe the expreifion of a learned 
prelate, all that was previoufly miraculous became natural, and 

all 
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all that was previoufly natural became miraculous. '* There is 
a natural body, and there is a fpiritual body.*' The latter phrafe, 
though apparently felf-contradidory, is juftified by the fiift to 
which we have adverted. Indeed, if it were not, — if there 
were no feds of fuch a nature recorded in Scripture, yet, from 
our neceffary ignorance of the fpiritual ftate, it would be im- 
proper to call it a contradidion, for, for any thing we can tell, 
the production of a fubftance thus defcribed may be within the 
compafs of the Divine power. We believe that it is. We 
believe that feveral fefts are dated in Scripture, by which the 
fimple aiTertion of the Apoftle is confirmed. ''There is a 
fpiritual body.'* This, we imagine, will retain a refemblance to 
that which at prefent we poflefs. It will have a vifible figure ; 
it will have the appearance of the prefent without its groffnefs ; 
it will not be dependent on food ; it will not be fenfible of 
fetigue ; it will be incapable of decay ; it will partake of the 
immortality of fpirit, and may, perhaps, of its velocity of move- 
ment. Now, a change which efFedted or prepared him for all 
this, pafTed, we prefume, on the perfon of the patriarch. The 
elements of his frame were eflentially altered; its properties 
became different ; its nature imperifhable ; its relation to earth, 
and its dependence on what is earthly, were deftroyed. Enoch 
could not have enjoyed exiftence here, had he continued after 
this. He was now fitted for a more ethereal ftation ; he was 
prepared for a fublimer world ; he was capable of a higher 
agency, and nobler duties ; he was alive to purer pleafures, and 
richer fenfibilities: and he was removed, therefore, to the 
immediate prefence of the Supreme, where all is congenial with 
that new nature which had been miraculoufly conferred. It 
would be altogether childifh to rejeft the fefl: becaufe we can- 
not comprehend it. It is myfterious ; but fo is the creation of 
a man at firft, and fo is the birth of every individual. There 
is fomething as incomprehenfible in the fecret and gradual pro- 
ceffes that change a helplefs infent into a man, as in that fudden 
transformation by which this incorruptible puts on incorruption, 
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and this mortal puts on immortality. We can no more explain 
the one than we can the other \ each is wonderful, but that 
which conftitutes the wonder equally eludes our detection and 
development in both. Admit, in any cafe, the exertion of infi- 
nite power, and nothing is difficult. It can do any thing that 
does not involve a phyfical or moral contradiction j and there 
is neither the one nor the other in the miraculous tranflation of 
an eminent faint, at a time when fuch an event might poffibly 
exert an immenfe influence on the religious hiftory of the world. 
''Enoch walked with God, and he was not, for God took 
him." ♦ 

Of the time and circumftances of this event we have no 
minute or fpecific information. The language employed, 
both by Mofes and Paul, would indicate that it was fudden. 
The one lays, " He was not, for God took him ;" the other, 
" He was not found, becaufe God had tranflated him ;" both 
expreffions feem to imply that the event was unexpe£ted, at 
leaft to his friends. He was miffed by them. He difappeared 
from his accuftomed avocations ; he mingled not with his ufual 
aflx)ciates. They feem to have fought for him, but difcovered 
no retreat in which he was concealed. Something poffibly was 
found indicating the event, or the knowledge of it might be 
imparted to fome holy contemporary ; or, after a fhort period 
of anxiety, the a£lual witnelTes of the miracle might appear, and 
their teftimony be accompanied by the pledges of indubitable 
truth. Perhaps the faith of the patriarch might have been pre- 
vioufly tried, by an aftual promife from God, refpedting the 
mode of his removal. In the abfence of all knowledge of any 
fimilar event, it would require a flrong exertion of faith not to 
be flaggered by the afTurance ; and, if, after the promife, the 
period of confummation were long delayed, this, in connedlion 

* The properties of the " fpiritual body," as enumerated by the Apoftle, 
may be feen admirably illuftrated in a fermon on the " Refurreftion," by 
the Rev. J. P. Dobfon, recently publifhed. The whole difcourfe, indeed, 
is diftinguiihed both for its argumentative ability and vigorous eloquence. 

with 
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with the ridicule to which it might expofe him, would feverely 
try the ftrength of the principle. It feems more likely, how- 
ever, the change might be as unexpected to himfelf as it was to 
others. What a moment would be that of its actual occur- 
rence ! What mingled feniations muft have attended it ! 
What awe and aftoniihment, furprife and rapture, muft have 
feemed to feize at once the fpirit of the patriarch ! He was 
walking, perhaps, among the works of God, furveying the proofe 
of his wifdom and benignity ; or he was indulging deep and 
agitating refleftions on the depravity of man and the myfteries 
of Providence ; or he might be pouring out his foul in prayer, — 
engaged in the very a£l of devotion, — and, '' in an inftant," — 
'' in the twinkling of an eye," — the whole range of his impref- 
fions would be transformed ! and, inftead of the voice of 
fupplication, and the fociety of men, he would feel himfelf 
joining in the fervices of heaven ; furrounded by the elder fons 
of creation, unfallen in ftate, and perfeft in obedience. 

3- 

TpHE tranflation of Enoch, in relation to the purpofes it was 
defigned to anfwer, may be regarded in three different 
afpeds: — as it refpefted himfelf; as it refpefted the exifting 
generation ; and as it refpefts the church in all ages. 

As it refpefted himfelf, it was intended, perhaps, both as a 
diftin£lion and a mercy. An illuftrious diftindion it unquef- 
tionably was ; it was, no doubt, defigned as a reward for his 
piety and faith, conferred by Him whom he had '* delighted to 
honour." But it is more efpecially to be regarded in the latter 
view. The world was advanced fome centuries at the time of 
his birth ; and when we confider the early efFed of the apoftacy, 
and conned that with what would be the rapid advance of evil, 
and the corrupting influence of men upon each other, as the 
fpecies continued to increafe in numbers, there can be no doubt 
that impiety and wickednefs were both great and general during 
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the life-time of this admirable man. Indeed, this feems to be 
implied in the very quality for which he is revered in the 
church. The language of the hiftorian and the apoftle equally 
fuggeft, that, in the days of the patriarch, '* walking with God " 
was by no means common. Had the thing been common, it 
would have conferred no diftindlion. The majority of men did 
not walk with God, for, if they had, Enoch never could have 
been celebrated as Angularly virtuous. Hence it is poflible, we 
prefume, that his tranflation might be an emanation of mercy as 
well as a "recompence of reward." His moral fenfibility, I can 
imagine, might have become fo fine, and his love to the law of 
God fo exalted and inceffant, that the fight of the depravity 
which would every where meet him, might produce the moft 
exquifite and agonizing impreffions on his heart. '* Rivers of 
water," fays David, " run down mine eyes, becaufe men keep 
not thy law." David was probably inferior to Enoch in his 
religious attainments, and therefore it might be that, having 
lived long enough to be a witnefs for God, God gracioufly 
removed him from a world which he was no longer fitted to 
inhabit 5 a world pregnant with nothing to him but fources of 
anguifh, founds of blafphemy, and fpecSlacles of crime. 

Confiderable light will be obtained as to the afpeft of this 
extraordinary event in relation to the people of his time, by 
remembering that Enoch was a prophet and a preacher of right- 
eoufnefs. We have no document from his own hand; but, in 
the Epiftle of Jude, we have one of his prophecies prefervcd 
by tradition. This prophecy, too, is of a very remarkable kind. 
It refers to the coming of the Lord to execute judgment upon 
the ungodly, and to avenge the hard fpeeches which prefump- 
tuous finners had uttered againft him. Here two things are 
remarkable. Firft^ that Enoch was a preacher and a prophet 
in the midft of " an ungodly and perverfe generation." Hence, 
his tranflation might be intended as one thing in the order of 
means, by which the Divine Spirit, " ftriving with man," might 
defign to give a folenmity and power to his inftru£tions. It 
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mighc be fuppofed, that fome who difregarded his admonitions 
when living among them, or who derided and denied his pre- 
tenfions to teach, might be impreffed by this fignal proof of the 
Divine approbation; and many an exhortation might be ex- 
pected to be recalled, and to come with augmented force, when 
the preacher would be regarded in a manner as addreffing them 
from heaven. Kfecond confideration is fuggefted by the charac- 
ter and terms of the prophecy itfelf. It feems that a principal 
topic with the prophet was a coming judgment and a future 
ftate. This was, perhaps, the very caufe of thofe "hard 
fpeeches" of which he complains. It is eafy to fuppofe that 
there were "fcoffers" in thofe days as well as at prefent j men, 
who, while the prophet was proclaiming the coming of the 
Lord, might aflc for the promife, or the precurfors, of his 
coming, and point to the conftancy and uniformity of nature, 
in which all things continue as they were from the beginning of 
the world : and, taunting him with his fobriety and felf-denial, 
his abfurd hypocriiy and puritanical preteniions, might infult 
him with theu" infidel jefts, and reel to their wretched revelry 
with the maxim of their fucceffors in their mouths — " let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die." All this is at leaft 
poffihU; for my part, I think it likely; and I regard, therefore, 
the tranflation of the prophet, as intended to prove to an 
infatuated world the a6lual exiilence of a future flate, and the 
pofitive fad of human immortality. Under whatever circum- 
flances the miracle might occur, — whether fecret and fudden ; 
whether unexpefted or promifed; whether witneffed at the 
moment, or afterwards afcertained by fubfequent evidence; 
there can be no doubt that it was known and believed by the 
exifting generation ; fome and fufficient means were employed 
by Providence to imprefs its truth upon the public mind ; and 
the intention of Providence unqueftionably was, to give a cer- 
tainty and a fanftion to thofe truths which the patriarch had 
preached, and to exhibit, in his own perfon, a fplendid difplay 
of the reality of them all. 
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The purpofes to be anfwered by the event in its relation to 
the church in all ages, may be briefly comprehended in the fol- 
lowing obfervations. It fliould tend to encourage us amid the 
perplexities and temptations of the prefent ftate. We fhould 
fee in it the truth of what we hear from the Apoftle, — " God 
is not unfaithful to forget your works of faith and your labours 
of love." " Though the bleffing tarry, wait for it j it fhall 
furely come, it fhall not tarry," In contemplating the charader 
and reward of Enoch, we fhould furely be animated in the pro- 
fecution of the contefl to which we are called. We fhould be 
prompted to perfevere, — ^to. prefs onward, — ^whatever dangers 
may appal, or whatever temptations would feduce. There may 
be much to fufFer and to do. There may be a thoufand varieties 
of evil to contend with, in proportion as we aim with zeal and 
exactnefs "to walk with God 5" but recoUecUng the recompence 
with which Enoch was rewarded, we may be aflifled to perfevere 
with a conflancy like his. We ought never to forget, that what 
he /J, all of us may become. There will be no difference ulti- 
mately between him and the refl of the redeemed. There is a 
difference in the manner of their arriving at perfeftion, but there 
will be none in the fad of their perfedion itfelf. The great 
majority of the faithful will not be tranflated as he was ; but 
they will poflTefs the fame kind of glory when, rifmg from the 
fepulchre, " the Lord Jefus Chrifl fhall change their vile body, 
and make it like unto his own glorious body, by that power by 
which he is able even to fubdue all things unto himfelf." The 
event, therefore, to which we have fo often adverted, has thus 
a tendency to encourage (if I may be permitted the phrafe) a 
virtuous ambition in all who believe it ; inflaming them with a 
defire to fhare in the rapture and partake the triumph of glorified 
humanity ! Still further ; as our faith in the promifes of God 
is greatly affifled by knowing not merely the truth that he can 
do what he has faid, but the fa6l that in fome inflances he has 
adually done it ; fo, in this view, the tranflation of Enoch may 
prove of ineflimable value to the church, God has already 
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conferred all the benefits of a refuitedion upon fome of our 
brethren " of like paflions with ourfelves ;'* and what he has 
done once, he can do again ; what he has done for others he 
can do for us ; what he has done in a Angle inftance, he can do 
in ten thouiand. We have already in heaven, not merely the 
glorified body of the Lord, whofe myfterious nature and imma- 
culate perfedion conftitute fo effential a difference between 
him and us, as at times to awe and to reprefs, rather than 
excite ; but we have a reprefentative and a brother, in one who 
was once fubjeil to fin, and had to ftruggle with depravity, as 
much perhaps as the worft and weakeft of us all ; and we feel 
that the very fame grace to which he was indebted for his illuf- 
trious virtue and fublime elevation, can, and will, if we truft it, 
convey us into the fame region, and place us in fafety by his 
fide. 

'* Whatever was written aforetime was written for our learn- 
ing, that we, through patience and comfort of the Scriptures, 
might have hope ;" and we doubt not, that by looking at the 
record before us, the mind of many a believer has been foothed 
and encouraged, fo that the general purpofe of the Spirit in the 
whole of revelation has been often and abundantly fulfilled with 
refped to this fpecific and memorable fail. 



l^Y the hiftory of Enoch there feems to be one great leffon 
inculcated and enforced. He is celebrated for *' walking 
with God.*' The care with which this is recorded, in con- 
nexion with the miraculous hSt of his tranflation, would 
appear to imply that there is fomething eminently remarkable 
in the circumftance. That, we imagine, is the complete 
conqueft, which fuch a habit demonftrates had been achieved 
over the effential element of depravity ; and the moral fitnefs 
which had thence neceffarily refulted for the fublime engage- 
ments of the fpiritual ftate. If there be any one thing that 
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conftitutes the charaderiftic attribute of the unrenewed mind, 
this is that thing, — it does not like to retain God in its know^ 
ledge, ** The natural man is enmity againft God," " God is 
not in all his thoughts." There is, in many, a willing forgct- 
fulnefs of his prefence and his claims, and a repugnance to 
whatever would remind them of either. The idea of Deity is 
irritating and unwelcome ; it is expelled from their aiTociadons 
as an intrufion and offence ; or, at leaft, it is permitted to exert 
no influence on the regulation of feeling and the government 
of life. This inherent diflike to *' walking with God," 
betrayed, either by pofitive hoftility or conftant forgetfiilnefs, is 
the diftinguifhing attribute of apoftate natures. The proof of 
its exiftence and operation in man, is to be feen, not merely in 
the haunts and recefTes of infamy and pollution : — there, 
indeed, you may obtain a dark and dreadful demonftration of 
the fin ; but you may find the principle^ in all its rancour and 
malignity, in many a man of eulogized excellence. Such a man 
may have cultivated and difplayed much of the commanding 
and the attraftive of charafter, — all that is "jufl," and 
"pure," and "lovely," and of "good report 5" he may be 
diflinguifhed for unbending integrity, and expanfivc bene- 
volence, and inflexible truth ; he may never have been known 
even to approach to anything like a great or voluntary viola- 
tion, either of kindly feeling or honourable conduit ; he may 
thus have earned from fociety the reward of profoundefl admira- 
tion and refped ; — but flill it is to be remembered, that all the 
excellence for which he is remarkable, is required, by the law 
of fecular morality, as well as by the law of God ; obedience 
to either is fufficient to produce it; and, it may be, that a 
regard merely to the firji — a fenfe of focial obligation, and a 
concern for perfonal charadler — may have animated this vir- 
tuous man in the whole round of his moral acquifitions ! — He 
may never have thought of " living to the Lord ;" never for 
a moment have aded with " a defire to pleafe Him ;" he may 
even deny his exiflence ;— or, if he admit it, he may ridicule 
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the mention of the motive adverted to. He could have been 
all that he is, had he been certain that there was neither 
Divine law, governor, nor judge ; and to him, in fadt, there 
has virtually been neither, for the thought of them has never 
been the reaibn why he did or forbore any a£bion, the avoidance 
or the performance of which has diftinguifhed his character. 
It is thus that the inherent proof of the apoftacy, the eflential 
element of iin, may reign in the man who is pofltively pre- 
eminent for his attributes of excellence, and regaled by the 
incenfe of furrounding admu-ation, 

I can thus conceive of a virtuous atheift : — that is, I can 
conceive that natural difpoiition and purely fecular coniidera- 
dons may produce a very high degree of perfonal and focial 
excellence in a man who has brought himfelf to believe that 
there is no God. But it is to be remembered, that the man 
who profeffes to believe the contrary, profeffes to believe that 
there is a God, but who never thinks of him, — that man is 
virtuous juft on the fame principles and to the fame extent ; 
and, juft in proportion, therefore, as any of you aft, without 
an habitual recoUeftion of the Divine prefence, and a defigned 
regard to the Divine pleafure, juft in that proportion is your 
virtue neither more nor lefs than the offspring of atheifm. It 
is no better, and it cannot be worfe, — worfe, I mean, in rela- 
tion to eternity ; for, with refpeft to the prefent world, it may 
really be both beautiful in itfelf, and ferviceable to you, but 
then in the prefent world, it will have its reward. It arifes 
from confiderations entirely confined to it ; it is infpired by 
motives exclufively earthly ; fo far as earth is concerned, we 
repeat our admiffion that it may aftually be ^'lovely and of 
good report ;" but, fo far as God is concerned, as it is totally 
independent of all reference to Him^ it will certainly appear to 
you, when placed in his prefence, as nothing but a fpecies of 
Q>lendid iniquity ! — For what is called virtue, therefore, to be 
of any value as a prefent preparation for the fucceeding ftate, 
it muft arife from a principle which fhall be applicable to the 
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duties of both worlds ; — a principle which may influence in 
heaven as well as upon earth ; — a principle upon which it may 
be pofSble to 2l& when you are called to afTociate with fpiritual 
natures, and when placed where God cannot but be feen ; as 
well as when furrounded by prefent fociety, and placed where 
his prefence is a truth to be believed. Now, fuch a principle 
is that, which confifts of the vivid and practical realization 
of this very truth. It is this, which, while it prompts to 
certain other virtues, which fecular morality does not include, 
pervades with a new property, and invefts with a higher 
character, all that fecular morality can fuggeft. Under this 
principle the man does all he did before, but he does it from 
another motive — a direft and inceflant reference to God. In 
fuch a man, the fpecific element of depravity is fucceeded by 
the fpecific element of holinefs. His excellence is thus of a 
kind altogether diftinft from that of the world. When he 
leaves his prefent condition of exiftence, and his prefent mode 
of moral activity, he can carry with him the principle from 
which that aftivity fprings, to any place where God is to be 
ferved. There is in the principle an eflential congeniality to 
the engagements of the place. It requires to undergo no 
change in itfelf, it only changes its mode of practical mani- 
feftation. The man had before "walked with God," and 
now he is " with Him." The difference is not in the nature 
of the thing, only in its circumftances. While here, whatever 
he did was done ** unto God," but this is all that ever can be 
done, either by pureft and higheft natures, or by any nature in 
its pureft and higheft ftate. This, therefore, while it exalts 
and fublimes the duties of earth, is alfo the elementary prepara- 
tion for the duties of heaven. 

It is thus that the ftate of mind which diftinguifhed Enoch 
is feen to poffefs fuch incomparable worth. It implied, not 
indeed the extinction, but the conqueft, of the evil principle ; 
— that principle, which difliking and oppofmg itfelf to God, 
leaves room for nothing in the charafter but the contrafted 
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aim and fuperficial appearances of fecular virtue : and it implied 
alfo the operation of another principle 5— one which, delighting 
itfelf in God, infufes into virtue itfelf that which entirely 
changes its nature and its name, and which capacitates the 
man for all that is to conftitute either the duty or the blifs of 
heaven. In exa£t proportion as this is pofTefTed, are we 
prepared for the fpiritual engagements of the kingdom of 
God. In that proportion have we approached, as it were, 
the precin6ls of eternity. When we confider how near Enoch 
muft have approached, from the manner in which he is cele- 
brated in the church, we feem to ceafe to wonder at his fudden 
difappearance. We begin to think it almoft in the order of 
nature, that, having advanced fo clofe to the fpiritual ftate, — 
having come, as it were, within the fphere of its attraction — 
he fhould be drawn at length irrefiftibly into it, and fhould 
thus find his faith at once terminated and transformed by the 
inftantaneous burfting on his fenfes of the glory and the gratu- 
lations of the upper world. 

NOTE. 

[" Infufes into virtue itfelf that fwhich entirely changes its nature and its 
name, "i That attention to perfonal and relative duties which renders 
chara6ler morally excellent^ though it arife from nothing but confiderations 
limited to the preient ftate, may yet, in one fenfe, properly be denominated 
virtue. It is the virtue of this world ; — that is to fay, it is conduft exaftly 
agreeing to all the relations fuftained by human nature fo far as this world 
is concerned, and, if there were no other world, and no God, would be the 
perfeftion of that nature. When, however, this fame attention to perfonal 

I and relative duties proceeds from other principles, from a conftant and 
reverential regard to the Divine will, it is denominated holinefs ; then, it is 
the virtue of this world fuftaining a new relation to Deity, juft as, under 
the law, a veffel was confidered " holy " when taken from common ufe and 
"confecrated to the Lord.** A maii, before and after converiion, may 
perform the very fame afts of felf-control, generofity, or juftice j the fame 
as to the material of them — as to what meets the eye of a human obferver ; 
but, in the latter cafe, their nature ivill be completely changed from what 
they were before, in confequence of their new relation to God, aiifmg from 
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their being done with a deflre to pleafe and " confecrated ** to Him. This 
dire6l relation or reference to God, of all moral a^ and emotions, is, pre — 
eminently, the virtue of heaven. That is, it is the virtue of all moraX 
natures, whofe condu<5l perfectly harmonizes with all their relations to alX 
beings. When this land of virtue is contemplated as pofTefTed by thofe o^ 
an apoftate or depraved fpecies, it is termed fanBification \ that is, it is ira. 
them not a natural property, but a fuperinduced effe6l, the refult of fom^ 
cleanflng and purifying procefs. Every fan6lified being is holy j but every 
holy being is not fanSiifiedi both fanflified and holy beings are 'virtuotir^ 
but there is a virtue which is neither holinefs nor sanguification. A natural 
man, pofTefTed of what we term fecular excellence, may be fpoken of as 
virtuous, but nothing elfe. An angel may be spoken of as either 
virtuous or holy, but nothing elfe. A regenerated man may be fpoken 
of as either virtuous, holy, or fanftified. Thus, the word virtue, it feems^ 
according to the fenfe with which it is afTociated, may be ufed in rela- 
tion to each of thefe beingrs refpe6lively, though the moral chara6ler of 
each is fpecifically different ; hence, it is often employed to exprefs either 
inherent or infiifed holinefs, — that is, the holinefs either of an angel or a. 
faint. In this cafe, however, it is always to be underflood according to its 
mofl enlarged and comprehenfive flgnification ; for, if it be underflood 
otherwife, namely, in the lowefl fenfe above adverted to, it is an imperfe^, 
and may prove a dangerous fubflitute for the fcriptural terms. On the 
whole, I cannot but think it is not without reafon that its frequent ufe is 
objected to in Chriflian compofitions. It occurs, perhaps, too often in the 
prefent publication ; yet, I am quite perfuaded that the employment of the 
term will not be injurious, if the diflin6lions now drawn be properly 
regarded, and the dofbines pervading the difcourfes be adequately felt. 
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By faith Noahy being warned of God of things not feen as yet^ 
moved with fear^ prepared an ark to the faving of his houfe ; 
by the which he condemned the world^ and became an heir 
of the righteoufnefs which is by faith. 

T^ now come to the contemplation of a charafter, 
whofe name is aflbciated with one of the moft 

ftupendous events in the hiftory of the world. 

Laft Sabbath we had the delightful duty of exhi- 
biting an unparalleled difplay of Divine regard, in the tranflation 
of individual excellence : this morning, we are to witnefs the 
unparalleled punifhment of impiety and crime, in the violent 
infliftion of univerfal death. In connection, indeed, with the 
hiftory of Enoch, it became us to advert to the probable wick- 
edne(s of the exifting generation ; but then the Spirit of God 
ftill continued to ftrive with man ; the removal of the patriarch 
was itfelf an event adapted to awaken inquiry and lead to 
repentance : nowy however, the time for fuch expedients of 
compaffion is pafled away, — the very forbearance of God is 
exhaufted, — he is to be beheld " coming forth from his place" 
**in the fury of his terrible indignation" to punifh and extermi- 
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nate the "workers of iniquity." Yet even this is not to be a 
fcene of undiftinguiftiing deftruilion; becaufe this world, 
depraved as it had become, was not the theatre of unmitigated 
guilt; for ^^ by faith Noah^ being warned of God of things not 
feen as yet^ moved with fear^ prepared an ark for the faving of 
his houfe; by the which he condemned the worlds and became an 
heir of the righteoufnefs which is by faith ** 

The name of Noah, it has already been remarked, is affocia- 
ted with an event of ftupendous magnitude. This event, the 
deftrudion of all flefti by water, with the exception of the 
patriarch and his family, is detailed with confiderable minutenefs 
by Mofes in the book " Genefis." It is referred to, as an 
admitted and unqueftionable truth, by the prophets of the Old 
and by the apoftles of the New Teftament. In fome of the 
devotional poetry of the Jewifli church, in which the govern- 
ment of God is celebrated, it is mentioned as a matter of fad 
familiar to the people. It is alluded to in the fame way, by 
our Lord himfelf j and, more than once, exhortations and rea- 
fonings, founded upon it, are addreffed by his fervants to the 
Chriftian believers. The certainty of the occurrence is thus 
fuftained, not merely by the authority of the primitive hiftorian, 
but by all the evidence which goes to eftablifli the infpiration of 
thofe other writers, who take it for granted in their prophetic 
and apoftolic communications. And this, it may be obferved, 
is an argument of confiderable force, in fupport of thofe extra- 
ordinary events which the Jewifh hiftory records. If, refped- 
ing thefe, you have moments of fcepticifm, or if you feel it 
difficult, at times, to fee the fufficiency of the external evidence 
which exclufively fupports the ancient documents ; remember 
that we have another fet of documents, whofe truth and authen- 
ticity may be demonftrated with comparative eafe and ample 
fatisfedion ; we have the hiftory and the fentiments of thofe 
who could give their fuffrage to nothing but truth j and we find 
them, under the guidance of that Spirit whofe influence either 
repleniihed their minds or preferved them from error, adually 
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giving their fupport to what was previoufly written ; and thus 
all the mafs of argument and proof that fo illuftrioufly fuftains 
the one fet of writings, does, by this means, as really and em- 
phatically fuftain the other fet of writings ; — the whole evidence 
that proves the infpiration of the evangelifts and apoftles of the 
Chriftian church, alfo proves the infpiration of the hiftorians 
and prophets of the Jewifli church 5 for we find the former 
expreffing their belief of all that the latter relate, and conftantly 
referring to them *' as holy men of God, who fpake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghoft.'* 

A univerfal, and univerfally deftruftive deluge, is certainly a 
moft appalling and tremendous faA. It is not to be accounted 
for on merely natural principles. It muft either be denied 
altogether, or admitted to be miraculous. Confidered as mi- 
raculous, it is of courfe to be regarded as the direft infliftion of 
the Supreme Ruler. To this thought fucceed our notions of 
his moral charafter, and then we begin to feel perplexed from 
the apparent inconfiftency of fuch an event with the attributes 
of perfe6l wifdom and infinite beneficence. Here, however, 
let us remember, that the confiftency of what God does, in any 
cafe, depends, not upon our feeing it, or upon any creature, or 
any clafs of creatures, feeing it. If he does the thing, it muft 
be right from that very circumftance, however inexplicable to 
inferior natures. They may ultimately be able to comprehend 
it; but if not, — if it remain for ever a riddle and a myftery, — 
their duty is ftill the fame, — to feel that it muft be good, and 
wife and juft, becaufe done by Him who is perfeft juftice, 
goodnefs, and wifdom ; " who giveth no account of his matters," 
and whofe ** glory," at times, '' is to conceal a thing." Whether, 
indeed, any part, or any a6t, of the Divine government, in con- 
nexion with any world, will remain eternally inexplicable, it is 
impoffible to fay; it would rather feem not; as this would 
appear to contradict the exprefled purpofe of God to juftify his 
government in the view of the univerfe, and be inconfiftent 
with the predided happinefs of mind. But were it to be fo, — 
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were fuch an eternal difficulty to be felt, — then, the fubmiffion 
already defcribed would be, eternally^ the duty of his creatures. 
It may be, however, that, even in the future world, myfterious 
difplays of the Divine conduft ftiall often occur -, fhall be ex- 
plained by fubfequent afts, and succeeded by fimilar difplays ; 
and that the employment of our minds upon thefe, to afcertain 
what they involve of the knowledge of God, may be one of the 
means for exalting our nature, enlarging our conceptions, and 
perfecting our reafbn ; and if fo, then, whenever any fuch dis- 
play pafles before us, we fhall feel it right to do in heaven, 
what fome proudly refufe to do upon earth, — defire as the 
angels at prefent, reverently to explore the facred wonder, but 
be willing to wait for the perfeft development to be afforded 
by others. If fuch humility would confifl with the ultimate 
flate, both of unfallen and redeemed intelligences, furely it 
fhould be felt by «j, while in the infancy of our being ; while 
placed in a world of temptation and darknefs, ignorant of almofl 
every thing but this, — that our condition demands and our cir- 
cumflances are intended for the trial of our faith. It is not for 
us, with our limited knowledge and imperfect vifion, to fit as 
judges upon what God does, to pronounce on its fitnefs and 
propriety ; but, firfl fatisfying the mind that he has done it, it 
becomes us to look at the matter, whatever its myflerioufnefs, 
with fuch a profound conviction of its entire reftitude, as may 
difpofe us to receive from it impreflions of piety and topics of 
inflruftion. 

" Firfl fatisfying the mind that he has done it." The fub- 
mifSon demanded, even from us, is not, you obferve, an 
uninquiring and unintelligent fubmiffion. It fuppofes inquiry 
and knowledge up to a certain point, and can only be exercifed 
confiflently beyond it. It implies the affurance of the under- 
flanding upon two things, namely, the reality, and the fenfe, of 
a Divine Record. The firfl of thefe being admitted, involves 
the general admiffion that all it contains is true ; the fecond 
fignifies, that the fpecific meaning, confcientioufly attached by 
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the mind to any specific paffage, is fo ; then comes the inevit- 
able confequence, that anything thus found to be in the Record, 
however it may feem, at firft, irreconcilable either with reafon 
as it exifts in us, or with our notions of the Divine charafter, 
muft be believed to be abftradtly confiftent with both, — with 
the one as it exifts in the Divine mind, and with the other as it 
appears to the Divine contemplation ; and that our duty is, 
either to difcover, if we can, by frequent and protracted thought, 
the harmony believed to exift between this fpecific idea and the 
reft of truth ; or to terminate the fruitlefs inquiry by a devout 
acknowledgment of the heights and depths of the unfathomable 
wifdom, leaving the interpretation of the dark enigma to future 
communications of knowledge, and a wider range of experience. 
Proceeding upon thefe principles, it will be found that the two 
parts of the procefs juft defcribed, do mutually aflift and sup- 
port each other ; that, in proportion as we humbly ftudy any 
myfterious ftatement which we believe to be of God, its firft 
afpeft of myfterioufnefs will contract and diminifli, and its 
a6lual confiftency with primitive truths come, in fome degree, 
to be perceived; and as this proceeds, — as our knowledge 
enlarges and our ideas brighten, — we fliall feel an increafed and 
increafmg conviftion that it is of God. Thefe principles are 
eafily applied to the matter before us. Here is the myfterious 
fad of the univerfal deftruftion of the world by water ; you 
admit the truth of the Record in which it is related \ you know 
that the terms of the Record ftate its extent, refer it to the 
dreadful depravity of the fpecies, and connect it with the pre- 
fervation of diftinguiflied virtue ; looking at it, humbly and 
ferioufly, in all its bearings, it will not be difficult, perhaps, to 
learn the lefTons which it teaches, either of the character of 
God or of humility to man. 

Permit me farther to remark, that Chriftian inftruftion to a 
Chriftian fociety, always pre-fuppofes the firft ftep in the above 
proceis ; it takes for granted both the truth of the Record and 
the truth of the charaderiftic interpretation of the aflembled 
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feft. At times, the argumentative defence and development 
of either may be proper, for the conviftion of unbelievers or 
the benefit of the body, but, in general, they are legitimately 
and neceflarily affumed ; for it would be obvioufly abfurd, — 
as abfurd, in fa6t, as it is unreafonable in expedance, — that we 
ftiould, every time we affemble, re-eftablifh admitted principles, 
lay again the very foundation on which, as a fociety, we ftand, 
and turn the hours devoted to improvement into a feafbn of un- 
profitable debate, before we dared to ufe our materials, the fads 
and fentiments of our faith, to the ultimate purpofes they are 
intended to ferve. Such a courfe would be efpecially improper 
in a feries like this of praftical exhortations, in which the very 
objeft is, to addrefs thofe who are "grounded and fettled" in 
the belief of the Record, and to urge them, by admitted ex- 
amples, to the higher difplay of the force and fruits of their own 
principles. That there has been a deluge, connected not merely 
with the natural but the moral hiflory of our world, you and I 
believe, becaufe we believe that God has faid fo, There^ with 
us, all argument ends. We require nothing farther to confirm 
our faith. Our bufinefs is to improve the faSf to the excite- 
ment of devotion and the advancement of virtue. Yet, ad- 
mitting. all this, it may not be improper to advert, for a moment, 
to two or three topics, tending, irrefpeftive of Revelation, to 
fhow the probability of a deluge refembling the Mofaic. 

2. 

'T^HE deluge is ftated by Mofes to have occurred between 
four and five thoufand years ago. This date, extending as it 
feems into a vafl antiquity when compared with the life of man, 
is comparatively recent when contrafled with the diflant 
creation or eternity of the world. Mankind are reprefented as 
having then re-commenced from a fingle family, and pro- 
greffively expanded over the face of the earth. This account 
feems to be corroborated by the general hiflory of nations. 
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Their origin and eftablifliment are fubfequent to this period. 
No records on which dependence can be placed reach higher or 
fo high. The annals of authentic hiftory, — the time when it 
can be faid that ancient communities became numerous or for- 
midable ; when they extended their limits, planted colonies, 
refined their manners, and formed their literature ; the known 
rife of the arts and fciences, and the late periods of ufeful 
inventions ; all tend to confine our attention within the date to 
which we have referred. The world muft either have been 
created about that time,— or it muft then have begun to be 
inhabited,— or man, having lived for ages or from eternity in a 
ftate of unvaried barbarifm, muft fuddenly have become civilized 
and active, — or his refidence muft have undergone fome great 
change, by which fociety, though organized and advanced, was 
thrown back again, reduced to its firft elements, and compelled 
to re-commence its hiftory and its progreflion : for, had not the 
one or the other of thefe, or fomething of a like nature, aftually 
occurred, or been the cafe, we muft fuppofe that the annals 
of the fpecies would have been very different from what they 
arc, both in their number and their contents. It thus 
feems that the Mofaic date, not of the creation but of the 
deluge, is that, far within which profene hiftory is confined, 
and to the correctness of which as, in one fenfe, the beginning 
of the fpecies, fhe thus gives her eftedtive though tacit 
teftimony. 

The idea that comes next to this, advances us a ftep farther. 
It fele£ls, as it were, from the previous fuppofitions of what 
muft have occurred about the date of the deluge, that one 
which is the afTerted truth of the Mofaic Hiftory, and to this it 
gives its fpecific corroboration. We refer to the faft, that the 
earth bears upon itfelf the vifible evidences of the operation of 
water. Upon this truth it would be fuperfluous to expatiate. 
It is admitted and unqueftionable. In all parts of the world, — 
at every height in elevated regions, and at every depth from the 
furface,-— are proofs difcovered of the faft. Marine productions 
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are met with every where. Depolits and formations which 
could only have been made by the prefence of the fea ; appear- 
ances which could refult from nothing but the univerlal diiFufion 
of the aqueous element ; are among the ordinary and obtruding 
phenomena of terreftrial exiftences. Nothing in the whole 
circle of fcience is fo unequivocally eftablifhed as this. All 
nature rifes, as it were, to afford evidence in fupport of the 
affertion. Her language is intelligible, loud, univerfal, diftindl. 
Interrogate her, as you pleafe, in any place or in any manner, 
fhe returns a fimilar reply. A perfon may as well refufe to 
credit the daily teftimony of the fenfes, as that which proceeds 
from the phyfical appearances of the world in behalf of a 
general inundation. 

A third topic conveys us a ftep farther than this. It gives 
fpecific moral charafteriftics to the general and phyfical fed, 
and thus accumulates around it a number of ideas, which are 
found to poffefs a moft remarkable coincidence with the prin- 
cipal particulars of the facred ftory. The evidence to which 
we now refer is that of univerfal tradition. There are, if we 
may fo fpeak, numerous marks and vefliges left by the deluge 
upon the mind of the fpecies, jufl as there are the marks lafl 
enumerated left upon the globe. Thefe are to be found in con- 
fiifed hiflorical recoUeftions ; in the inftitutions of religion ; in 
mythological febles ; and fometimes even in the fpeculations of 
philofophy. No nation has been found, in which traces of this 
kind, conflituting a traditionary remembrance of the fe£k, are 
not to be difcovered. Wherefoever you find men, you find 
fome detail or other of a difaflrous and definitive flood, by 
which all but their remote anceflors, the root of the nation, 
were deflroyed. You find, too, among their deities, the repre- 
fentation of fome god in connexion with water ; in connexion 
with a fhip, or ark, or veffel, rudely and confiifedly indeed, but 
flill obvioufly referring to the Mofaic account. The uniformity 
of the traditions refpefting thofe who efcaped, is pofitively 
aflonifhing. Wherever you find them at all particular, and you 
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find this often, they agree, in many and important points, with 
each other and with us. It is always one family, and only one. 
It is never faid to have been by accident, but as the refult of 
Divine protedlion, and the reward of diftingui£hed virtue. It is 
always by means of a veflel, and not merely by gaining fome 
elevated height. And the occafion of the calamity is invariably 
reprefented, as the anger of the gods excited by the wickednefs 
of a degenerate age. Traditions of this nature, involving, with 
different degrees of diflinftion, the record of an extraordinary 
event of a fpecific charafter, in the former hiflory of the world, 
are to be met with in almofl every country. Every efFe£l 
mufl have a caufe ; a number of common or fimilar efFefts, 
mufl have a fimilar or common caufe ; efFe£ls like thefe mufl 
be accounted for, and we know not how that can be confiflently 
done, without referring them all to the fame origin, and making 
that origin an actual occurrence. 

What we have thus rapidly adverted to, is but the mere out- 
line of what might have been advanced ; and that only of two 
or three topics, out of feveral that could legitimately have been 
brought into the argument. Thefe, however, are fufficient for 
our purpofe. They fhow that there are teflimonies diflin£l 
from revelation, by which that of revelation is corroborated and 
confirmed ; that the denial of the Scriptures may involve the 
denial of more than is imagined ; that the principle of refiftance 
to the Divine Record may be as unphilofophical as it is impious, 
and might lead, if confiftently carried out, to the rejection of 
all hiflory, and almofl of the grounds of phyfical fcience. At 
any rate, it muft be admitted to be a feries of moft Angular 
coincidences, that authentic hiflory fhould be limited within 
the date of the deluge rather than the creation ; that the 
febrications of the Bible fhould be fo fortunate as to include 
both; that they fhould firfl fuggefl that, which feems to be 
required by imcorrupted reafon, and then that, which befl 
interprets phyfical appearances ; — that all nations fhould unite, 
as it were, in one vaft confpiracy, to fupport the falfehood and 
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deceive each other ; — that unfcientific and ignorant men fhould 
have anticipated the diftant difcoveries of fcience ; — and that 
the fenfible monuments of nature fhould feem to be infcribed 
with the lie of the religionift. The language of nature, indeed, 
is faid to go farther than that of revelation, and to fpeak of a 
larger fupremacy of the deftruftive element than is ftated by 
the Record ; but this part of her evidence, we believe, may be 
more eafily reconciled with the account of the hiftorian, than 
thofe particulars which fupport the hiftorian, can be reconciled 
with the principles of a fceptical philofophy. 



"XX^E advance from thefe preliminary obfervations, to the 
direft confideration of the faith of Noah. This we fhall 
attempt to exhibit in a feries of remarks illuftrative of the fafts of 
the hiftory and the charafter of the man. It is our purpofe, 
after this, to explain, in a number of inferences, fuch general 
principles as the circumftance of the deluge feems to involve, 
refpefting the whole of the Divine charafter and government. 

The firft thing to be obferved in the contemplation of this 
fubjeft, is the occajion of the univerfal cataftrophe, — ^the moral 
caufe which impelled the Divine Being to fuch a fignal demon- 
ftration of his difpleafure. The language of the hiftorian, in 
relation to this, is very remarkable. His expreffions, both 
literal and figurative, are diftinguiftied by fuch a depth and in<* 
tenfity, and fome of them are fo frequently repeated, as to 
indicate, if the language may be allowed, the peculiar and ftrong 
excitement of the Sovereign Mind. God is reprefented as 
looking down from heaven, "the habitation of his holinefs," to 
furvey the earth which he had made ; that earth, which was 
welcomed at firft by the fong of angelic gratulation j which he 
looked upon himfelf with paternal pleafure, as, rifing, beautiful 
and perfect from the maze of primitive confiifion, he pro- 
nounced it " good." God looked down upon it to obferve the 
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condition and the charader of him whom he had conftituted 
its lord ; who was formed in his own image, diftinguifhed by 
high capacities, and invefted with attributes of greatnefs. In 
the pleafurable anticipations of the preceding eternity, when 
contemplating his own " idea" of the projedled world, '* he had 
rejoiced in the habitable parts of the earth, and his delights were 
with the (bns of men ;" but now, looking on the fpecies in its 
living reality, he beheld its utter and univerfal degradation j he 
witnefsed the perverfion of intelled, the violation of purity, the 
extinftion of every thing originally great j and, loathing, as it 
were, his own work, *' he repented that he had made man 
upon the earth." What an expreffion is this, my brethren ! 
" // repented God that he had made manJ** Man, the laft and 
moft perfect offspring of creative energy j — man, who was the 
produdl, fo to fpeak, of the Divine *' counfel," as well as power, 
— to whom the infpiration of the Almighty had given under- 
ftanding j whofe faculties were fo admirable, whofe capabilities 
were fo various, whofe deftination was fo auguft ; fo utterly 
debafed had he become, — he, on whom fuch fkill had been 
expended, — that the very Being who raifed the ftru6ture and 
beautified it with all its embellifhments, '' repented " himfelf of 
the aft. We know that this is a phrafe which cannot be re- 
ceived in its literal acceptation j but we may judge by it of the 
occafion which demanded fuch a bold, and almoft unnatural 
allufion to our perfonal experience, to convey any thing like an 
adequate idea of thofe myfterious emotions, with which Deity 
contemplated the depth of human degradation. 

The impreffion, however, produced by this language, though 
deep, is indefinite. It requires fomething lefs general fufficiently 
to afFeft us. The figure, indeed, indicates the enormous refults 
confequent on the apoftacy, by attributing to them fuch an 
efFeft upon the mind of God ; but, in itfelf, it conveys nothing 
as to their fpecific charafteriflics, as to what they were in 
relation to man. But this is done in other pafTages which 
defcend to particulars ; which trace the poifon infufed into the 
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moral fyftem by the primitive fin, in all the variety and extent 
of its malignant operations. There are three phrafes employed 
for this purpofe, each of them remarkably expreffive j each 
proceeding in the defcription farther than the other ; and all, 
when combined, conftituting an appalling picture of unmiti- 
gated turpitude. It is faid. First, " that the thoughts and the 
imaginations of man^s heart were only evil continually.^^ Then, 
" that all fiejh had corrupted its way.'* And Lastly, " that 
the earth was filled with violence. '* Let thefe different repre- 
fentations be regarded as parts of one whole ; let them be united 
by the imagination, and confidered thus as comprehending the 
character of the fpecies ; and nothing will be wanting to com- 
plete the idea of a ftate of fociety diftingui£hed by the total 
extinction of every thing like virtue. — In thefe phrafes we have, 
firft, the perverfion of the intelleft and the heart ; and that, too, 
depifted with the qualities of univerfality and permanence. 
'' The thoughts and imaginations of man* s heart are only evil con- 
tinually.** Death, fpiritually fpeaking, feems to haye feized and 
corrupted the very fources of life. The operations of the mind 
were imbued with evil. The judgment was employed in 
adopting and defending error j the affeftions in cheri£hing the 
defires of univerfal felfiflinefs ; the memory in the complacent 
recollection of fcenes of guilt ; and the imagination in com- 
bining images of impurity. — Such internal diforder among the 
moral faculties, was naturally productive of praClical mifchief. 
" Allfiejh corrupted its way** The word '' way," in Scripture, 
fignifies, what we mean by a courje of conduct, — ^the obfervable 
and permanent habits of the life. Upon this, in the men of the 
former world, the ftate of their minds produced the moft difaf- 
trous refults. It '' corrupted ** their way. It extinguifhed the 
fenfe of moral obligation ; it fapped the honour of public cha- 
racter ; it poifoned the fources of focial enjoyment 5 it deftroyed 
the foundation of private virtue ; it diirobed men at once of the 
decent and the dignified. — Nor was this all. Another and 
terrible figure is to be introduced into the piCturc. '' The earth 
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was filled with violence.'*^ You are to add the operation of the 
malignant paffions to the blafphemies of a perverted intelle£l, 
and the excefles of unreftrained fenfuality. It is not till this is 
done that you obtain the entire conception conveyed by the 
whole of the facred teftimony. '' The earth was filled with 
violence." The world, intended to be the feat of moral order, 
was transformed into a vaft theatre of confufion. The 
clalhings of intereft, the collifion of parties, the lawleflhefs of 
oppreffion, the grafpings of eager cupidity, the indignant retalia- 
tion of fuppofed or inflifted wrong, with all the numberlefs 
fources of focial difcord, appear to have operated then, with a 
more fearful malignity than they have operated fince. There 
is no exprefs mention of war ; but we cannot doubt that man's 
wicked ingenuity difcovered, long before the flood, this infernal 
method of gratifying felfifhnefs and acquiring diftinftion. War 
muft have been inevitable, we fhould think, from the ftate of 
fociety ; it feems necefTarily involved in the fcriptural terms. The 
example of Cain was no doubt fpeedily followed on an extended 
fcale. While private animofities became frequent, aggravated 
and prolonged, accident might occafion, or the revenge of fome 
commanding charafter fuggeft, the encounter of numbers. 
This would foon excite the ambition of becoming " men of 
renown 5" would lead to the conftruftion of inftruments and 
the niceties of difcipline ; and would terminate, at laft, in the 
fplendid enormities of the afTembled field and the fanguinary 
conflid. Not only was there war, indeed, among the antedilu- 
vians, but it was accompanied, I imagine, with circumftances 
of atrocity and deeds of violence, to which, in the fight of God, 
fucceeding times have never yet furnifhed a parallel. Thus, 
the language of Scripture in relation to the moral caufe of the 
deluge, is obferved to be remarkably expreifive. When we 
coUeft its various reprefentations, and contemplate their united 
amount, we fee that human nature was univerfally deformed by 
gigantic excrefcences of impiety and crime ; and we wonder 
not that Infinite Perfe£lion fhould determine to difburden his 
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own world, by lifting up his arm in anger, and fweeping them 
for ever from the earth. 

He determined to do this. He communicated his intentions 
to Noah ; commiffioned him to warn the world of the impend- 
ing deftruftion ; and to prepare an ark for [the faving of his 
houfe. In the obedience of the patriarch to thefe feveral 
directions, faith was eminently confpicuous. To the illuftra- 
tion of the principle, as exercifed in connexion with this event, 
we fliall immediately pafs. It will be proper, however, to 
make a previous remark on the fcriptural defcription of 
Noah's general character, which will evince the propriety of 
limiting our attention to this one aft for which he is cele- 
brated. 

This remarkable individual, who ultimately formed, as it 
were, the link between two worlds, was diftingui£hed from his 
original contemporaries, by diametrically oppofite principles and 
purfuits. He is faid, like Enoch, to have '* walked with 
God ;" to have entertained the conceptions, cultivated the 
devotion, and praftifed the virtues implied by the phrafe. He 
is alfo defcribed as '' perfeft " in his generation j a term 
employed in the Old Teftament to exprefs unbending refti- 
tude, uncorrupted integrity. Like Simeon, he was ** a juft 
man and a devout;" epithets which appear to exprefs an 
acquaintance with the principles, and the poffeffion of a degree, 
of univerfal virtue, — ^the union of religious attainment, and the 
emanations of practical excellence. Such was Noah. And 
he was fuch alone; — fuch, though furrounded by corrupting 
examples, — by every form of impiety, oppreffion, luxury, and 
fraud. 

** faithfiil only found 

Among the faithlefs.^* 

As his general charafter refembled fo remarkably that of 
Enoch, our former remarks on his faith, as the fource of all 
his holy acquifitions, might be repeated here, as they would 
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equally apply to that of his defcendant. The principle in one 
or other of its forms is that to which all excellence is fcrip- 
turally afcribed. Having already, however, largely illuftrated 
the general truth, our bufinefs is necefTarily limited, in the 
prefent cafe, to the mode of its difplay in that one a£l, for 
which the fecond father of mankind is diftinguifhed in the 
church. 



!• '^'OAH was warned of God respefting a matter alto- 
gether unprecedented ; " a thing not feen as yet." 
He had no experience to affift his belief; no knowledge of any 
correfponding difplays of the Divine character to which he 
could advert, and, by contemplating which, reafon might be 
able to facilitate faith. An unqualified conviction of Supreme 
reftitude, and a perfeft perfuafion of prefiding goodnefs, were 
required of the patriarch, under circumflances apparently incom- 
patible with both. This conflituted his firfl trial. There are 
two ways in which it might be felt ; in which unbelief might 
have reiifted the ftupendous announcement; occafioned his 
rejeftion of the Divine teflimony ; and rendered him " difobe- 
dient to the heavenly vifion." — We know nothing of the time, 
the manner, or the place, felefted for the communication of 
the aflounding intelligence. It is an allowable liberty, how- 
ever, to conceive that it might be at the hour of worfhip — at 
the period when the prophet indulged his pious philanthropy 
by interceifion for his " brethren according to the flefh." The 
place was, probably, a facred eminence, where he had devoutly 
ere&ed an altar for facrifice j where he fpent many a feafon 
of fellowfhip with heaven ; and from which he might be able 
to furvey cities and palaces furrounded by the grandeurs of 
the primitive earth, — the combined exhibitions of the achieve- 
ments of man, and the opulence of nature. Conceive this. 
Conceive the " man of God " fo fituated, when his attention 
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is arrefted by the Divine voice, and when, as at other times, he 
liftens for fome communication from the " holy oracle," that 
fhall enlarge his knowledge or purify his joy j — and imagine, 
if you can, what would be his feelings, when he firft under- 
ftood the ''burden of the Lord," and formed a diftindl 
conception of the threatened cataftrophe. He would be 
penetrated and abforbed by conflifting emotions. They would 
be thofe of aftonifhment, hefitation, and doubt. '' Can this be 
the voice of God ? Is it not rather a diabolical fuggeftion, 
intended to excite dilhonourable thoughts, and lead to the 
blafphemy of his name ? It is true, the wickednefs of man 
is great; but fuch mighty multitudes exift, — fo vaft muft be 
the worth of thofe profpeftive immortals ! fo glorious would 
be their recovery and return to God ! and to efFeft this, muft 
be within the power of the Supreme ! — Their deftrucSlion — 
their utter and univerfal deftruftion ! ' furely this can never be 
contemplated by 'the Father of the spirits of all flefli.' — 
And this earth, — the work of his own hand, adorned by his 
own bounty, filled with every form of the wonderful and the 
fair, — this to be deftroyed ! — It cannot be. — ' Wherefore 
Ihould he have made all men, and all things in vain ? ' " 
Again. The faith of Noah might encounter another obftacle ; 
unbelief might betray itfelf by different doubts ; — " All the 
families of the earth to be expofed to the threatened doom, 
and mine only excepted ! Who am I, to be judged worthy 
this awful diftinftion ? The mercy appears as improbable as 
the wrath. Some illufion is operating which I cannot compre- 
hend. It can neither be the voice of Him who is ' full of 
compaiEon,' nor of Him, whom, alas ! I have fo frequently 
offended." — Suggeftions of each clafs might certainly arife in 
the mind of Noah. I have no doubt that many of them 
did. But his faith enabled him to repel them. It led him to 
believe, however difficult to nature, what he felt convinced it 
was God that faid ; and it led him to expeft, however 
wonderful the mercy, what he was equally convinced that 
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God had promifed j and this faith — " this perfeft perfuafion 
of a thing not fcen, and this confident expeftation of a thing 
hoped for," — ^was evinced by appropriate proofs in his fubfe- 
quent behaviour; by his adlual attention to the ereftion of 
the ark, and his entrance within it for the falvation of his 
houfe. 

The faith of Noah was thus primarily manifefled by a reve- 
rential " fear " of the " great and dreadful God ;" a belief of 
the Divine threatenings, leading to the preparation of the means 
of fafety. Faith, in the fimple and praftical view we are 
attempting to take, confiils, you perceive, in a regard to the 
whole of the Divine teftimony, to whatever that teflimony 
relates. If, for example, the truth, fpecifically contemplated, 
be a fimple intelle£lual announcement, faith is the acquiefcence 
of the underftanding in its abfolute certainty. If it be a pro- 
mife of good, faith is confidence in its fulfilment. If it be a 
threatening of evil, combined as all threatenings are with the 
merciful provifion of a method of efcape, faith is apprehenfion 
concurring with flight to the appointed refuge. It was thus 
that it firft operated in the mind of Noah. 

2. Another illuflration of the power of faith, as feen in the 
condud of the patriarch, may be taken from his perfevering 
attention to the flrudlure of the ark, and his confequent con- 
tinued warning of the world. 

God never brought a judgment upon any nation without 
previous, diflindl, and intelligible warnings. This is a prin- 
ciple of the Divine government, illuflrated by the whole hiflory 
of the church and the world. Lot warned Sodom ; the 
Ifraelites, Egypt ; their prophets, the Ifraelites ; Jonah, 
Nineveh ; Jefus and his apoflles, Jerufalem and Judea. And 
thus Noah, both by his aftual declaration of the " word of 
the Lord," and his building in the view of the people the 
vefTel of fiifety, teflified the Divme intentions, and warned the 
world of the "coming wrath." The perfeverance of the 
prophet amid the complicated oppofition which he had unquef- 
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tionably to fuftain, evinces his unqualified confidence in the 
truth of God, and his uncommon vigour of principle and pur- 
pofe. The work itfelf, which he was commanded to perform, 
required immenfe labour, and occupied many years. In the 
courfe of this time, fubjeft, as he certainly was, to the fluc- 
tuating feelings of our common nature, many might be the 
doubts, and painful the fufpicions, which his faith had to 
encounter and expel. The abfence of all impreflion from his 
preaching, though accompanied, perhaps, with agonizing emo- 
tion; the apathy of a thoughtlefs, or the contempt of an 
incredulous, age ; the reje£bion of his meffage, and the ridicule 
of his fears ; might all concur to reprefs his ardour, and con- 
ftitute a fevere teft of his fidelity. That he was thus tried 
from without, by the conduft of men, and in a variety of ways, 
appears to me not only probable but certain^ I doubt not that he 
was inceflantly infulted, — fcouted as a fanatic or a madman, for 
fpending his time upon that which, it would be £ud, could 
never be of any ufe but to perpetuate his folly. It is generally 
fuppofed that arts and fciences were cultivated to a confiderable 
extent by the antediluvians. Nature, at any rate, would be 
as bountiful and as unreftrained as at prefent, in conferring 
original capacity; or, perhaps, in her youthful achievements 
and prinxeval communications, fbe reached a ftandard and 
beftowed with a munificence which has never been repeated. 
There were then, I imagine, perfons diflinguifhed by every 
form of intelle£l and genius; there was native power and 
acquired perfeftion; there were poets, architefts, pfailofb- 
phers, and other and brilliant modifications of mind, as- we 
have them now; and every one of them, I can fuppofe, 
exerted their peculiar acutenefs, and combined thieir feparate 
ability, to pour contempt upon the man of God. When the 
matter was fufficicntly' known to beonne a topic ^f general 
converfation, crowds of perfons would afTemble to look at the 
work as it advanced^ and to laugh at the labour and the appre- 
henfions of the patriarch. One would ridicule its form and 
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dimenfions ; another the abfurdity of a fliip upon a moun* 
tain ; the philofopher might demonftrate the phyflcal impoffi- 
bility of the predifted faft ; and the poet might exercife his 
wit in contemptuous ballads on the doting enthufiaft. All 
this I think likely ; and to fuftain it all, year after year, — to 
preach without fuccefs, — to oppofe apparently the intelligence 
as well as the frivolity of the age, — to aft only to become a 
by-word and a jeft, — this would require a faith of no ordinary 
charafter; and Noah's aftual perfeverance, in defiance of it 
all, proved his to be diftingui£hed by incomparable ftrength. 

3. The laft circumftance from which we illuftrate the faith 
of Noah, is the calm confidence with which he committed 
himfelf to the Supreme proteftion, at the time of the aftual 
cataftrophe. It is true, this confidence would be greatly 
encoun^d by two circumftances, — ^by the miraculous approach 
of many animals to the ark, and the commenced infliftion of 
the tiireatening judgment. Both of thefe would aflTure him 
that he had not been deluded by imaginary impreffions. There 
was ftill, however, a demand for firm and fteady faith, as, 
at the moment of firft entering upon danger, we often expe- 
rience mifgivings, which in profpe<ft we anticipate not. After 
his protraded trials of another kind, this moment arrived to 
Noah. He was called to the commitment of himfelf to the 
Divine difpofal, in a way which none had ever been called 
before. His work was finifhed, — his teftimony given, — the 
world and himfelf were about to witnefs the truth or falfehood 
of his perfonal prediftions. I know not but that a rabble 
attended his entrance into the ark, and {houted defiance to 
his warnings, and taunted him with the neceiEty he would 
(bon find, of leaving his romantic retreat, and returning to 
the very fame fcenes he had been dooming to deftruftion. 
But he perfevered, — too fenfibly perfuaded both of the faith- 
fulnefs of God and the infatuation of mankind. '' He entered 
the ark," fays the hiftorian, '*and the Lord Jhut him in" 
What a moment muft that have been ! What a feeling muft 
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have fucceeded this aft of fecurity ! *^ The Lord Jhut him 
in.'* What a new and indefinable fenfation niuft then have 
abforbed his mind ! He had taken his laft look of the world 
and man ; he was now, if we may fo fpeak, fenfibly fufpended 
upon Deity. The windows of heaven and the fountains of 
the deep were opened j the elements defcended, and the waters 
advanced j now, perhaps, numbers of thofe who had rejefted 
his teftimony were heard crowding to the ark, expreffing peni- 
tence and imploring aid, when it was too late ; at length, one 
by one, the voices were hufhed ; the water was perceived to 
prevail, — to deftroy each individual as he became too weak to 
grapple with their force,— till, rifing over all, extinguifhing for 
ever their importunity, — difFufing the filence of death, — and 
lifting the ark from her foundations, — the prophet would feel 
the increafmg neceiEty of reliance upon God, as he felt left alone 
amid the ruins of nature, abandoned to the agitated element, in 
danger of being tofled by contending currents, or dafhed upon 
fome yet uncovered elevation. 




Discourse VI. 



3it0cottr0e bt. 

Principles and Leflbns illuftrated 

by the Hiftory and Faith 

of Noah. 



Heb. xi. 7. 

By faith Noah^ being warned of God of things not feen as yet y 
moved with feary prepared an ark to the faving of his houfe : 
by the which he condemned the worlds and became an heir of 
the righteoufnefs which is by faith. 

A VTN^f^ already attempted the expolition of 
^ this paflage, by adverting to the 

caufe and circumftances of the deluge, and by 
illuftrating the feith of Noah as connefted with 
that event ; we proceed to deduce thofe general leflbns and 
inferences, which the whole fubjeft feems calculated to fuggeft. 

I. 

TN the firft place ; we are reminded by this fubjeft of one 

of the great fources of unbelief in the fafts and doftrines of 

Divine revelation. Many of thefe fefts are miraculous, and 
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many of the do£lrines partake more or lefs of a myfterious cha- 
rafter. Some pretend, that, from this very circumftance, the 
rejeftion of both, by them at leaft, is inevitable. This arifes, 
they affirm, from caufes which they cannot control ; over 
which they have no power; whofe operation involves no 
refponfibility. The neceflary laws of the human mind render 
it incapable, it is faid, of admitting what is repugnant to its 
primitive perceptions ; and fubjefts diftinguifhed by the above 
properties are held to be fuch. In this way, many, we believe, 
have impofed both upon themfelves and others, as if with 
reluftance they rejected, in confequence of a commanding 
neceffity, a fyftem of principles " worthy of all acceptation." 
It may be urged, however, in general^ that reafon, legitimately 
exercifed, would feem to expeft, in connexion with Divine 
communications, fomething both of miracle and myftery j— of 
myftery,becaufe it might be prefttmed,that revelation, like nature, 
would have its ultimate fefts, beyond which it is impoffible to 
penetrate ; and that Divint ideas conveyed in human language 
might contraft fome obfcurity from the imperfection of the 
vehicle : — of miracle, becaufe, admitting the fa£l of a revelation 
at all, it is only by miracle that it can either be imparted or 
proved ; it is only by fomething altogether different from our 
ufual experience, that a communication with Deity can 
be held, or the reality of fuch communication fatisfadlorily 
demonftrated. It would feem, therefore, that it is not in 
the alleged unreafonablenefs of either of thefe that the 
fource of infidelity is to be fought, but in fomething clfe, 
which belongs more to moral difpofition than to intelledlual 
capacity. 

Thefe obfervations, bearing upon the elementary fafts and 
principles of our faith, may be illuflrated by that particular faA, 
with which the name of Noah is connefted. The kind of 
iUuftration to which we refer, is fumifhed by St. Petei*, in a 
paflage which has fuggefted the remark. Defcribing certain 
fcoiFers and infidels, he repreieats them as ridiculing the thought 
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of the world's ultimate deftrudlion, and defending their unbelief 
by referring to the regular operations of nature, which, they 
afTert, have never been difturbed. ** Where is the promife of 
his coming ?" — that is, * Where is the reafonablenefs of fuch an 
event ? It has nothing to fupport it, — nothing to enhance its 
probability in any thing we fee ; it is oppofed in hfk by the 
voice of the univcrfe itfelf j for, ** fince the fathers fell afleep, 
all things continue as they were from the beginning of the 
crtiation." Seeing, then, that the movements of this fyftem 
have never yet been interrupted, — ^we have our own experience, 
and that of antiquity, — the evidence of daily obfervation, — the 
refiftleis demonftration of the fenfes, — to aiTure us that they 
are not likely to be interrupted at all ; hence, we cannot but 
rejeft the predided occurrence ; the necefsary laws of the 
human mind compel our unbelief; we are thus rationally 
incapacitated for receiving the miraculous abfurdity, attempted 
to be impofed upon our credulous reception.* 

Such is the colnplete fenfe involved in the language of the 
men to whom Peter refers. In their own opinion, they could 
not help believing and diflbelieving juft as they did ; in doing 
fo, they pretended to be following, with philofophic confiftency, 
the fimple fuggeftions of reafon and nature. But how does the 
Apoftle account for their unbelief? To what does he refer this 
''rational incapacity" to admit the anticipated miracle ? "This,*' 
lays he, "they willingly are ignorant of, that the heavens and 
^e earth were of old, and that the earth which then was, being 
overflowed with water, periflied.** " This they willingly are 
ignorant of,** Here is the difcovery of a circumftance connedted 
with their argumentative objedlion, which expofes at once its 
inherent weakneis, and the moral culpability in which it 
priginated. Thpy ai^e ^ainft the probability of a certain 
occurrence, by pleading their ignorance of any fimilar event. 
The objedion is groundlefs, fays the Apoftle, becaufe it aflumes 
a faUehood, — the very thing they fpeak of having adually taken 
place. They profe& to be ignorant of it, — that ignorance, 
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however, cannot but be voluntary; this ftate of the intelled is the 
refult of a criminal determination of the will j the underftanding 
has been perverted by the moral afFedlions ; they have forgotten 
or neglefted the means of knowledge ; " they willingly are 
ignorant." Their fin and their fophiftry are feen in this, — they 
firft fliut their eyes againft evidence by which even their minds 
would have been imprefled ; they then plead the ignorance arifing 
from the want of it, as neceflarily inducing the rejeftion of the 
truth ; and they prepofteroufly imagine that this ignorance, which 
occafions the incapacity of belief, conftitutes an argumentative 
vindication of their profefled infidelity, when, in fadl, being 
it/elf a crime J it only evinces and aggravates its turpitude. 

Such is the explanation of the Apoftle, and fuch is the prin- 
cipal caufe of moft of the infidelity in the world. It is not fo 
much a want, as a willing oblivion, of evidence. There is 
voluntary negligence in collefting and confidering it, arifing 
from internal oppofition to the thing to be ejiablijhed, *' Men 
do not like to retain God in their knowledge." They have a 
moral diftafte to the truth itfelf ; and they attempt to juftify 
their unbelief by referring that to the laws of the intelle£b, 
which only proceeds from the ftate of the afFe£bions. That 
this was the cafe with the men fpoken of by Peter, is obvious 
from what has been remarked; and they are defcribed, pro- 
bably, for the very purpofe of furnifhing an illuftration of the 
feminal principle of all unbelief. They argued^ indeed, as if 
the operations of the intelled were alone encouraged, and as if, 
over them, Reafon, in all her power and purity, prefided. 
Their whole argument, however, it is worthy obfervation, 
proceeds upon two very illogical aflTumptions. The one has 
already been confidered. Apart from its moral charader, (the 
light in which it is viewed by the Apoftle, and in which, 
hitherto, we have exclufively regarded it,) it confifts in taking 
that for granted which is not proved. The other confifts in 
employing a kind of argument unfuitable to the fubjed. Admit 
the truth of their objeftion, — ^admit '* that all things have con- 
tinued 
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tinued as they were from the beginning of the world," and 
what then ? If that fufficient to prove that they will for ever 
remain fo ? Is nothing to occur in the univerfe but what has 
occurred before ? Is God never to do but what he has done ? 
If this be a principle with Him, it muft always have been fuch; 
it muft have been fuch before creation began ; and if it had, 
it would have prevented it, for there was then no precedent for 
his forming worlds, as there is now (aid to be none for his 
deftro]ring them. The faft is, this was not the point in difpute. 
The queftion concerned the truth of a certain teftimony. The 
matter was to be tried, therefore, by the law of evidence, and 
not by analogical prefumptions. The men, announcing the 
event, did fo, they affirmed, in obedience to the command of 
God ; they pretended to hold with him fupernatural intercourfe, 
and they profefled to afford fatisfaAory, becaufe fupernatural, 
proofs of the fad. The point was to examine thefe proofs y — to 
inveftigate their reality and force, — and then to determine the 
credibility of the announcement. This was the only legitimate 
and logical courfe. The mode of argument aftually adopted, 
would do in oppofing the opinions of a philofopher, but not in 
oppofmg thofe of an apoftle. The one is z /peculation ^ the 
other is tejiimony. The one, therefore, we may reje£t from 
fpeculative prefumptions ; the other we may be compelled to 
acknowledge even in fpite of them. 

Thefe diftiniSlions, important as they unqueftionably are, 
were forgotten by the perfons defcribed by St. Peter. They 
were forgotten by them in relation to a fubjeft which they 
difliked, and which came with pretenfions to Divine authority. 
Had it been fomething gratifying to ** men of corrupt minds,*' 
their reafonings would probably have been founder ; or had 
they been inveftigating a matter in a court of juftice, their 
acutenefs would hardly have fufFered fo degrading an eclipfe. 
In either cafe they would have perceived that the fubjeft was 
not to be difmifTed, becaufe nothing fimilar had been fubmitted 
to them before \ but they would have tried the matter on its 
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own merits, examined the evidence produced in its fupport, and 
arrived at a juft concluiion from employing an appropriate 
mode of inquiry. This they would have done in fecular 
concerns, becaufe in thefe there was nothing to excite their 
moral feeling, and to lead it to pervert and bias the judgment. 
But this there is in the truth of God. The hoftility of the 
heart to fpiritual purity will often betray itfelf, by leading men 
to impofe upon themfelves in the rational and philofophical 
manner defcribed by the Apoftle ! It will permit them to 
employ fuch un&imefs of argument, or to be taken captive by 
fuch flimfy fophiftry, as, in relation to other fubjefts, they 
would utterly ridicule and reject. It is the ftate of the heart, 
then, that needs moft to be altered. When the moral feelings 
are changed, — when the heart is imprefled with the importance, 
and fincerely deiirous of being governed by moral truth, — then 
is the ftrongeft intrenchment of infidelity demolifhed, and the 
fureft foundation laid for cordial belief: for, " whoever wifhes 
to do the will of my Father, fliall know of the do6lrine whether 
it be of God, or whether I ipeak of myfelf." 

a. 

ppROM the fad of the deluge we may learn how to conceive 
aright of the Divine charader. 
There is a tendency in fome peribns to indulge in very 
partial ipeculations on the Divine chanufler. They are not 
difpofed to contemplate the whole of it. They are iatisfied 
with a very defe<SUve induction, when profeffing to coUeft the 
particulars and to interpret the hSts by which it is difplayed. 
In furveying the univerfe, for inftance, they feleil the grand 
and the beautiful, the lovely and the lair ; they are enraptured 
.with all that enkindles genius or delights feniibility ; riling from 
thefe to the contemplati<m of the Creator, they inveft him with 
exclufively correfponding attributes ; they think of nothing but 
the wifdom, the benignity, and the tendernefs, which fuch 
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fcenes appear tx> illuftrate ; and thus they form for themfelves the 
idea of a being diftinguifhed by a few attracSUve perfections, whofe 
charader may excite admiration or impart pleafure, but includes 
nothing to agitate or awe. The (ame principle, which leads 
them to overlook one clafs of phenomena in the univerfe, by 
which the charafter of Deity is drawn, alfo leads them to over- 
look one clafs of reprefentations in the Bible, by which the 
character of Deity is defcribed. Fixing upon the paffages 
which fpeak of his love, his compaffion and his mercy, — 
which attribute to him the tendernefs of a fether or the muni- 
ficence of a prince, — they forget the other paffages which 
fpeak of the claims of the fovereign and the fundions of the 
judge, — ^which exhibit his determined oppofition to evil, and 
threaten the outpouring of the vials of wrath. By this 
fyftematic oblivion of one half of the Divine charafter, moft 
delufive and dangerous notions are engendered. The men are 
pleafed with the creation of their own fancy. It prefents them 
with a God of fuch placid perfe<Skions that no excefs of iniquity 
feems fufficient to roufe him. His attributes are excluflvely 
ads^ted to foothe and to tranquillize. They impart confolation 
to affliction and confidence to guilt. Guilt, indeed, is hardly 
afibciated with humanity at all ; error, frailty, or misfortune, 
^e the terms by which fm is defcribed 5 it would be (hocking 
to think it could be feverely punifhed j a little phyfical fuffer- 
ing, or an exprefflon of elegant regret, feems capable of blotting 
it out for ever! 

Now, thele partial and dangerous delineations of Deity are 
feen to be fuch, when we look at the moral afpedl of the 
deluge. He that could intentionally deftroy all flefh becaufe 
all flefh had corrupted its way, was no palliating obferver of 
iniquity, no gentle excufer of crime. This God mufl have 
been very different from the amiable idol of a falfe philofjiphy 
or a deceitful fentimentalifm. There mufl have been fome- 
thing of the awfiil about him as well as the attraftive. Some- 
thing of the flrong and the flern of charadter, as well as the 
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indulgent. Something that regarded fin with feverity, and 
allowed not that his creatures fhould for ever trifle with the 
commands of his law or the expreffions of his love. All the 
fafcinating defcriptions of the poet, — all the flimfjr reafonings of 
the pretended philofopher, — all the partial expofitions of the 
femi-theologian, — all thefe are falfified by the fed, which 
fpeaks of a period in the hiftory of our world when the very 
forbearance of God was exhaufted, — ^when his Spirit adually 
ceafed to ftrive with man. 

It is thus that the circumftance of the deluge difplays a part 
of the Divine charafter, which men are difpofed to overlook, 
and recalls us to the juft confideration of the whole. The 
phenomena of nature and the economy of Providence, though 
infufficient as excluftve and independent teachers, may both be 
obferved beautifully to illuftrate the various difcoveries of holy 
writ. Their refpeftive appearances, harmonizing with each 
other, conftitute a comment on the *' fayings of God," embo- 
dying, as it were, in palpable fafts, the abftraft ftatements of 
infpired men. No clafs either of the fafts or the ftatements 
can be confiftently or fafely neglefted. The moft appalling 
may be falutary ; for, though they may diffipate the dreams of 
delufive and indulgent fyftems, they prevent our repofing on a 
** broken reed," and impel us to flee to the only foundation. 
They keep us from imagining that the moral concerns of 
God's great empire are condufted upon principles fo indifcri- 
minately benevolent, and therefore fo unjuft, as, if adopted in 
human governments, would render them at once ufelefs and 
contemptible. 



piE who has already once judged and condenmed mankind, 
may do fo again. 
We have found, by looking at the feft of the deluge, that 
the attributes of the great Being include the dreadful as well 
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as the benigiiant ; that his benevolence is not a weak and blind 
partiality which overlooks moral di(Hn£lions, and the extent 
of which is h literaDj infinite, that its gifts can never be 
withheld ; but that it is a holy and juft principle, which can 
adually approve the denunciations of vengeance, and (andion 
the outpouring of the vials of wrath. All this we have feen 
to be involved in the fa£l before us. It is exprefled, indeed, 
in words, in various (criptural reprefentations of God. But 
thefe reprefentations are here embodied and realized. We fee 
God to he what he fays he u — how he aUs in his conduft as 
he fpeaks in his communications. But what God /V, he mufl 
ever be. What his perfeftions permit him to do once, he may 
do again. What they fuggefl and fandion under certain 
circumftances, they may always fan<EHon when fuch circum- 
flances recur. He, therefore, who punifhed an impenitent 
world, may punifh an impenitent man. He who has already 
vifited the depravity of one age, may vifit the depravity of 
another. He is flill the fame God. His charafter flill pof^ 
fefTes the fame perfeftion ; it flill retains its harmony of 
attributes. His abhorrence of evil is as inveterate as ever; 
his threatenings againfl it, — his declarations of *' a judgment to 
come," — his defcriptions of '' the day of the revelation of 
wrath," — are as loud, — as intelligible, — as diflind ; and there- 
fore, it becomes us to liflen to every warning he fends ; to be 
perfliaded by '' the terrors of the Lord ;" and to flee from the 
anticipated vengeance, which will as afTuredly overwhelm the 
unbelieving and impenitent, as the former flood the difobedient 
fpirits, ** who repented not at the preaching of Noah." 

In urging, my brethren, this pra£lical lefTon from the prefent 
fubjeft, we are borne out by apofloHcal authority. It is the 
very fentiment which St. Peter enforces by referring to this 
and fimilar events. Reafoning from the unchangeable perfec- 
tions, the necefTary and eternal confiflency of the Supreme 
Being, — '* //J" fays he, " God fpared not the angels that 
finned ; if he fpared not the old world ; if he fpared not the 
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cities of Sodom and Gomorrah \ — then doth he ftill know how 
to referve the ungodly to the day of judgment to be punifhed,'^ 
And, in the next chapter of the fame epiftle, he explicitly 
ftates the faft of God*s intending to do, what he here fays 
he confiftently might, '' The heavens and the earth are kept 
in ftore, referred unto fire, againft the day of judgment and 
perdition of ungodly men." Thefe, my brethren, are dreadful 
declarations. They defcribe a judgment to come, more 
terrible than the judgment that is paft> a period for which 
we fhould ever be prepared, — of which we (hould feem to 
ftand in inceffant expeftation. "For the day of the Lord 
will come as a thief in the night ; in the which the heavens 
fhall pafs away with a great noife, and the elements fhall melt 
with fervent heat 5 the earth alfo, and all that is therein, 
fhall be burned up. Seeing then that all thefe things fhall be 
difTolved, what manner of perfons ought ye to be in all holy 
converfation and godlinefs ? " — The certainty of the event, and 
the ««certainty of the time of its appearance, fhould concur 
to quicken watchfiilnefs and prayer. It ought not to be with 
us as our Lord defcribes it to have been with thofe who 
formerly perifhed ; '* when in the days of Noah, the people 
ate and drank, married and were given in nurriage, and wifl 
not till the flood came and took them all away.'*^ We, who 
are fo repeatedly reminded of the ''coming of the Lord," 
ought to be prepared for the Lord's appearance. He comes 
virtually to each of us at death. The material univerfe may 
remain for ages, but our defliny will fhortly be determined, 
'' The judge is near^ even at the door." '' The end of all 
things is at handJ^ '' The Adij approach eth.** *' The coming 
of the Lord draweth nigh J* " Wherefore, give all diligence, 
that ye may be found of him in peace, without fpot, and 
blamelefs." 
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TN connexion with this awful reprefentation of God, it 
becomes us to notice the confolatory and encouraging 
indications, which die prefent hiftoiy includes. It is true, 
God can do with Tinners as a judge, what he has already done 
in the fame chara(^er. As he has deftroyed the world by one 
element, he can deftroy it by another. As he has once poured 
out the fury of his anger, he can, and he will pour it out again* 
All this is true. But it is alfo true, that, as he provided a 
refuge in the one cafe, fb has he alfb provided a refuge in the 
other; — and one far more ample and capacious, — one that 
could contain a world, if a world could be perfuaded to enter it. 
It is true, an inundation more dreadful than the lafl, is ready 
to rufli upon the earth ; but means of efcape are prepared 
commenfurate with the awful emergency. We are addrefTed 
from heaven by a greater than Noah ; we are invited to accept 
of a greater falvation. " The ark of the covenant," containing, 
fo to fpeak, the eternal purpofes of redeeming love, is fufficient 
to fecure the fafety of the fpecies. ** The blood of Jefus 
Chrifl deanfeth from all fin." The invitation hath gone forth 
to the whole world, befeeching all, *' without money and 
without price," to come, and to accept of a free and adequate 
falvation. There is no reafon for alarm, from reflefting upon 
thofe attributes of God, which prefent fiich an afpedt of feverity 
towards evil and its agents. Thefe have been confulted in the 
provifion which he has made. Their claims have been 
admitted and their honour fuftained. The infulted majefly of 
the law has been fatisfied, and the whole of the Divine charafter 
fo confiftently regarded, that '^God can htjuft^ znd the jti^lfier 
of him that helieveth in Jefus." "Now then we are 
amhailadors for God, as though God did befeech men by us, 
we pray men, in Chrifl*s ftead, be ye reconciled to God. 
For he hath made him to be fin for us who knew no fin, that 
we might be made the ijghteoufhefs of God in him." 
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TN connexion with this laft remark, there is another, and a 
kindred confideration, which we fhall do well repeatedly to 
weigh. Peter, in his firft epiftle, fpeaks of the longfuffering 
of God, waiting in the time of Noah while the ark was 
preparing; his Spirit continuing to ''ftrive" even after the 
dreadftd denunciation was uttered, as if lingering to fee whether 
any imprefEon would be made upon the obduracy of man. In 
his fecond epiftle the Apoftle teaches us, that we ought to 
regard the continuance of nature and the delay of judgment, as 
another manifeftation of the Divine forbearance, and another 
mode of exprefEng anxiety to fave. " AH things continue as they 
were ;" — yet, " the Lord is not flack concerning his promife ; 
but he is longfuffering to us-ward, not willing that any fhould 
perifh, but that all fhould come to repentance." — Wherefore, 
'' account, that the longfuffering of the Lord is falvation," — 
that is to fay, — account, that it is intended to afford you 
facilities for fecuring it ; to furnifh you with opportunities of 
'' laying hold on eternal life." Account every day added to 
your exiftence, as a frefh meffenger from the mercy-feat, — a 
new and intenfer invitation to believe and live, — an additional 
evidence, that, in the mind of God, there are thoughts and 
purpofes of love, the eternal benefit of which may be yours. 
Had he no fuch purpofes with refpecft to our world, he would 
terminate its hiftory and his forbearance together. While the 
world continues, then, account it falvation. While death is 
delayed, feel and aft as thofe who are favoured with the means 
of fecuring it. So long as the heart is fufceptible of a defire 
after God, — and fo long as his paternal forbearance multiplies 
the opportunities in which it may be expreffed ; fo long have 
we proofs and affurances that the merciful refuge from the 
coming wrath is ftill open, and ftill may be entered. 

6. It 
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TT feems hardly neceflary to remark that, fuppofing we 
participate the faith of Noah, we muft ftand prepared for 
trials like his. We may not be called to any great work ; we 
may not be expofed like him to univerfal obfervation, and have 
fuch fevere demands made upon our feelings ; but, in bearing 
our daily teftimony for God ; in purfuing " the work of faith 
and the labour of love," as generally allotted to every believer ; 
we fhall find frequent neceffity for energetic exertion of the 
facred principle. In proportion, indeed, to the fphere we are 
to fill, or the greatnefs of the duties awaiting us in providence ; 
in that proportion we may expecft to be " tried " as a neceflary 
difcipline to fit us for the work. The painful and inceflant 
trials of the patriarch, previous to the laft and greateft exercife 
of his faith, were probably requifite, apart from all their 
immediate ufes, to prepare him for the dreary night of feclufion, 
he was fbon to pafs amid the ruins of a world. In this light 
we fhall find it profitable to regard frequent difappointments or 
protraded affliftion. There may be a crifis before us we do 
not anticipate, but for which we fhould not be otherwife 
prepared. It may not be great in itfelf, but it may be great to 
us; it may be more than our prefent principle could encounter 5 
and, therefore, he who knoweth our faith as well as our frame, 
may be mercifully leading us through a courfe of exertion, that 
fhall enable us to pafs it with fafety and fuccefs. Faith, as a 
pradical principle, is progreifive. It admits of degrees. It is 
capable of growth. It is flrengthened by trial, as the oak of 
the forefl is rooted by the florm. At firfl it may be like the 
flender fhoot, which the flightefl breath may caufe to vibrate ; 
it may ultimately become, by gradual advances, fufficient to 
withfland the force of the tempefl. In the early flages of the 
Divine life, comparatively flight trials may be fuflained with 
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difficulty ; by the continued repetition and conqueft of thefe, 
we may attain fuch a fpiritual robuftnefs and vigour, as to be 
able to employ, with correfponding confidence, what we may 
almoft fuppofe was the frequent fong of Noah and his fons. 
^^We will not fear though the earth be removed,^ and the 
mountains he carried into the midji ofthefea : though the waters 
thereof roar and he troubled^ though the mountains Jhake with the 
fwelUng thereof, ' * 



T ASTLY, let us rejoice in contrafting the confequences 
which are to follow the conflagration with thofe which 
refulted from the deluge. 

The deluge probably fwept from our world many of the 
beauties of the primitive earth ; the conflagration will reftore 
them with fuperadded magnificence. The world, when the 
antediluvians poflefled it, remained as it had been made. The 
very forms and appearances which met the eye of the Creator 
when he exprefled his paternal complacency, lay in extended 
and beautiful perfpeftive before them. Nothing had intervened 
between them and the creation. There could not be, therefore, 
then^ all the phyfical indications of the apoftacy which are 
vifible now. The deftruftion of the earth, by means which 
broke its parts and mingled its elements, left upon it, in fpite of 
all the fublimity and beauty that revived, fearful marks of fome 
terrible convulfion. It completed the ruin which fin had begun 
upon the fpecies ; and imprefled proofs of the fall upon the 
world itfelf, not comprehended within the primitive curfe. 
The temple which God had originally eredted flood before ; 
and flood as he had made it, — flill retaining its form and 
dimenfions, — though filled with weeds, forfaken by the 
Divinity, and covered with much that disfigured its exquifite 
architefture. But now the temple is overturned j its arches 
and pillars are broken j and its materials are thrown together 
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in confiifed mafles, as if by the force of an explofion or an 
earthquake. The feelings of Noah, on returning to the light of 
day and the fcenery of earth, were probably like thofe after- 
wards felt by the "ancient men** who returned from the 
captivity, and who wept on beholding the fecond temple, 
while their children hailed it with enthufiaftic acclamation.— 
Such is the impreffion naturally made upon the mind, by 
rcfleding on the phyfical confequences of the deluge. It 
produced, as it were, a fort of natural harmony between man 
and his abode ; it prepared a fallen world for a fallen fpecies ; 
— for the fpecies continued unchanged: it retained and 
perpetuated in the new world, the fame moral charafterifJ-ics 
which had diflinguifhed it before. As men increafed upon the 
earth, the old forms of depravity re-appeared; fcenes of impiety, 
corruption, and violence were again repeated. — But, how 
different from all this, are the fcriptural anticipations, refpefting 
the confequences of the coming judgment. They fpeak of the 
reflitution of all things ; their recovery from thraldom ; the 
regeneration of nature ; the commencement of a perfeftly 
virtuous and eternal age. " The heavens (hall pafs away with 
a great noife ; the elements (hall melt with fervent heat ; the 
earth and all that is therein (hall be burned up ; — ^neverthelefs 
we, according to his promife, look for new heavens and a new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteoufnefs.'* We anticipate a 
renovated univerfe 5 the fire (hall only purify it from the 
groflhefTes, and free it from the defefts, of its prefent conftitu- 
tion. The earth is reprefented as now fuftaining the Divine 
anathema ; in confequence of this, " the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain, waiting for the manifeftation of 
the fons of God.** But in its next ftate, " there will be no 
more curfe ;** the groans of nature are to terminate ; the 
anathema to be withdrawn ; and a new world is to arife from 
the a(hes of this, which (hall far tranfcend even the primitive 
earth, in the variety and grandeur of its phyfical appearances. 
And from this laft crifis, man too is to emerge renovated and 
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reftored ; his nature is to be changed and perfected with his 
abodes a ranfomed, renewed, and '* righteous ** church, 
without fpot or wrinkle or any fuch thing, are to occupy a 
world renewed like themfelves. Thus, (to return to our 
former figure,) the temple originally raifed, — and at prefent in 
ruins, — (hall be raifed again ; raifed with greater fplendour and 
for higher purpofes. Every thing that pollutes it (hall peri(h. 
The altar (hall be repleni(hed with incomparable gifts. The 
ample fpaces (hall be filled with finlefs wor(hippers. And the 
Divinity (hall return, — (hall make it his eternal refting place i 
— pervade it by his prefence, and embelli(h it with his glory. 




Discourse VII. 



The Firft Trial of Abraham. 




Heb. XI. 8. 

By fitith Ahrahaniy when he was calUd to go mt into a place 
^juhich hi Jhmild afisr ri€ehji for an inheritance^ obeyed; and 
hi wmi outy not Jtnoiving whither he went, 

1 TT T^ perfons whofe faith we have attempted 
hitherto to illuftrate, lived^ fo to fpeak, not 

only in a former age, but in a former world. 

They exifted previous to the deluge. They were 
confpicuous for their virtue amidft thofe portions of the fpecies, 
whofe depravity and crime gradually accumulating, at length fo 
infulted heaven, as to occafion the inflidlion of that tremendous 
cataftrophe. By this event, the whole frame of nature was 
convulfed. Much of the grand and the beautiful in the fcenery 
of the primitive earth,— much that had at firft excited the fong, 
and perhaps the fur p rife, of fuperior natures, — and much that 
had prompted the expreilion and raifed the rapture of patriarchal 
piety, — unqueftionably perifticd. The fcourge, however, was 
gradually removed* The waters returned to their place. Hills 
and valleys were formed and fertilized. The fur face of the 
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earth afTumed its prefent afped and appearances, and again 
became habitable by man. Man was continued as before. He 
fuftained no injury; his nature underwent no change* The 
defcendants of the fecond father of mankind were in all refpefts 
the fame as thofe of the firft, though, in one fenfe, the world 
upon which they looked was not. The fame material, indeed, 
exifts now, as exifted in the days of the antediluvians ; but its 
modifications and phenomena are probably different. Mountains 
and rivers familiar to them^ endeared to their afTociadons, and 
perhaps celebrated in fong, are no longer to be feen j the 
primitive creation has been fwept away, and features are 
imprefTed upon the globe which they never knew. With thofe 
perfons, however, who are now to become the obje<^s of our 
attention, it is otherwife. They occupied the very fame world 
with ourfelves. The countries in which they refided are ftill 
known by the fame names. The. 'mountains over which they 
travelled, or upon which they worfhipped, are mountains flill. 
The very fame objefts which met their obfervation, are 
prefented to ours. The very manners and cufloms which they 
obferved or praftifed, continue, without variation, among the 
inhabitants of thofe plains where they pitched their tents or 
erefted their altars. This circumflance feems to give them an 
additional claim on our regard. It brings them into a clofer 
conta£l with ourfelves. It augments our interefl by almofl 
infpiring the perfuafion that there is a nearer alliance between 
them and us. They are not divided from our fjrmpathy by that 
myflerious Vifitation, that came like the Deflroyer of one 
world and the Maker of another. They exifled upon our fide 
of that curtain that fell on a devoted fpecies. Their hiftory is 
extended by fuch minute particulars, as awaken fenfibility by 
acquainting us with their private and domeflic concerns ; l^ 
defcribing occurrences with which we are daily converfant, or 
anxieties which we all habitually feel. 

This introduftory remark has fuggefled a reflexion, which it 
may not be improper, perhaps, to embody in words. We 

have 
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have been adverting to the fed of a former world. Has it 
never occurred to you how little information refpefting the 
inhabitants of that world furvived its deftruftion ? It lafted, 
you remember, nearly two thouiand years ; its population was 
great; the arts and fciences were carried to confiderable 
perfedion ; there were many eminent and illuftrious individuals, 
men of renown," diftinguifhed for their genius, their bravery, 
and their exploits : they were often, it is probable, celebrated 
as ** immortal," juft as perfons fimilarly diftinguifhed are 
celebrated now. But where are they? "What was their 
name, or what was their fon's name, if thou canft tell ?" 
Where was their "immortality" when the Eternal God "came 
forth from his place," determined to deftroy the theatre of 
their feme, and to cover the nations with confulion ? Nothing 
has furvived to excite our wonder, to tell us what they were, or 
what they achieved. The hiftory of the whole two thoufand 
years is contained in a very brief narrative ; a few names have 
been preferved from the general wreck ; but thefe, we imagine, 
are not the names of the men who were the objedls of popular 
idolatry, and the proud expectants of immortal remembrance. 
No ; the memory of fuch men perifhed with the world within 
which they had confined all their affections \ the names of a 
few others furvive, who were ridiculed or defpifed by their 
corrupted contemporaries, but who were ultimately honoured by 
that Being in whom they confided, and for whom they lived. 
And thus, my brethren, will it be with the world that now is, 
as it formerly was with that which preceded it. *' The 
righteous," and the righteous only, " fhall be had in everlafting 
remembrance." The wicked are referved to "fhame and 
everlafting contempt." Many who are now celebrated as 
** immortal," and who have received the honours and the 
acclamations of fociety, are only, with all this, pafSng along a 
fplendid path to ultimate forgetfulnefs : while thofe, however 
obfcure, who are *' rich in faith," have their names written 
" in the Lamb's book of life," and are heirs of " the glory. 
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honour, and immortality" which are to be conferred ''at the 
revelation of Jefus Chrift." " The world pajfeth away and the 
lujl thereof^ hut he that doeth the will of God ahideth for ever** 

From thefe general obfervations, however, we advance to 
the mention of that celebrated man, whofe life of faith is now 
to become to us the fubjedl of remark and the iburce of 
inftruftion. The name of Abraham is Angularly diftinguifhcd 
in the annals of the fpecies. His " call " conftitutes an epoch 
in the hiftory of the world. He is regarded with equal refpeft 
by different nations, and by the recipients of different and 
contending creeds. The Arab and the Jew alike revere him 
as their " father by the flefh ;" the Chriflian venerates him as 
the '' father of the faithful ;" while the Mahometan cherifhes 
his memory as the '' friend of God." The traditions refpeSing 
him, preferved in the works of ancient writers, are curious and 
remarkable. They fpeak not only of his piety, but of his 
endowments and talents. They celebrate his learning, his 
wifdom, his eloquence, and his bravery. He is not only 
confidered as the firfl who rejefted idolatry, and who worfhipped 
Jehovah the only God ; but he is faid to have pofTefled a 
mafculine intelled);, and fuch powers of perfuafion as fuited a 
reformer. The Egyptians are reprefented as indebted to him 
for arithmetic and aflronomy, and for certain communications 
refpefting the principles of morality and the nature of religion. 
Among the Chaldeans many traditions were preferved of his 
fagacity, his virtue, and his fkill in the celeflial fcience. The 
inhabitants of Damafcus reported that he had once come with 
an army, taken their city, and reigned as a monarch. Thefe 
and fimilar traditionary teflimonies, whether they are regarded 
as exaggerations of feft, or as entirely fabulous, all tend, you 
obferve, to one point. They evince that he was no ordinary 
man of whom fuch things could be faid, and refpefting whom 
they were remembered and believed for fo many ages. To the 
authentic and fcriptural account of this eminent individual, we 
are now to turn, in fearch of that inflruftion which the Divine 
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Spirit intended it to convey. " Whatever was written afore- 
time was written for our learning ;" no part of Scripture is 
fuperfluous or ufelefs; none was given merely to impart 
pleafure or to gratify curiolity ; all was defigned for higher 
purpofes; from every part, whether prophecy, precept, dodrine, 
or narrative, the difciple may derive fome afSftance, and be 
enabled "to pcrfeft holinefs in the fear of God." 

Permit me to remind you that the objeft of the Apoftle is to 
tcftify to the faith of the perfons whom he mentions. This is 
the one idea which, in the prefent connexion of his argument, 
he attaches to the name of each individual as he records it ; 
and it is to this that our attention is to be principally directed. 
It is not our defign to take a review of all the events that 
occurred in the hiftory of thefe diftinguifhed men : but of thofe 
in which faith was confpicuous, — in which it was required, 
difplayed, and confirmed. In fome, indeed, a high degree of 
the principle was in conflant requifition, as their circumftances 
demanded its incefTant adivity. In others, though its exercife 
was no doubt habitual, yet its proof is confined to a fingle 
recorded ad in the hiflory of the church. In the cafe of 
Abraham, his whole life was a life of faith ; yet were there 
four occaftons on which was required from him fignal evidence of 
its firmnefs and vigour. The firft, to which the prefent 
difcourfe will be devoted, is generally denominated the " call of 
Abraham," and is fpecifically mentioned by the Apoflle in the 
eighth verfe of this chapter. '* By faith Abraham^ when he 
was called to go out into a place which he Jhould after receive for 
an inheritancey obeyed ; and he went outj not knowing whither he 
went" 



2. 

A BRAHAM was a defcendant of Shem, one of the fons of 

Noah ; he was the tenth, in a direft line, from the fecond 

hther of the world, and was born about three hundred and 
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fifty years after the deluge. By that time men had extenfively 
multiplied, and had become, in proportion as they increafed, 
ignorant and idolatrous. The principles and inftitutions of the 
primitive faith were foon generally forgotten. They were 
firft debafed and then fupplanted, by abfurd notions and 
impious obfervances. They were too fimple to fatisfy a depraved 
and corrupted nature. Lofmg, by the fell, the capacity of 
refined fpiritual perception^ man became grofs equally in his 
intelled and his heart. He required fomething fenfible as the 
objeft of adoration and the bafis of feith. The fublime con- 
ceptions of the bleffed God, which occupied, we may fuppofe, 
the mind of Adam, were foon difEpated and loft, leaving his 
apoftate defcendants to the degrading ideas, which an injured 
and a fellible reafon fabricated for itfelf. Hence, idolatry, in 
one form or other, foon became univerfal. It was diverfified 
by the genius and character of the worfhippers, but ftill it was 
idolatry. It might be the lofty and poetic enthufiafm that 
adored the effential element of fire, as the pureft reprefentation 
of the fupreme fource of vitality and knowledge. Or it might be 
a lower form of the fame fuperftition, leading to the worfliip of 
the fun and moon, and the various lights and luminaries of 
heaven. Or it might be the veneration of feparate human 
virtues, embodied in the forms of manly excellence and female 
perfeftion. Or it might be the ftupid and grovelling imbecility 
of minds, that could find an objeft of worfliip in *' four- 
footed beafts and creeping things." It might be any, or all 
of thefe, but ftill it was idolatry. It indicated a criminal per- 
verfion of feeling, and intelleft, and a proportionate departure 
from the true God. Previous to the call of Abraham various 
fpecies of idolatry were praftifed. The moft grofs and def- 
picable forms did not arife till afterwards ; but the more fimple 
and elevated were then common. Whether Abraham was 
ever an idolater, perhaps it is impoffible to fay ; but that his 
anceftors were is expreffly aflerted by Jehovah himfelf. In 
one of his addrefles to the Jewifli people, he. reminded them 
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that he had brought the patriarch "from beyond the river, 
and from a land in which his fathers had worfhipped other 
Gods/' 

As in the moft depraved period previous to the deluge, God 
never left himfelf without a witnefs, fo he was now determined 
to (eled an individual, by whom, and by whofe defcendants, 
he might at once preferve a knowledge of religion in the 
world, and teftify againft the falfehood and criminality of the 
furrounding fuperftition. For this purpofe he appeared to 
Abraham. He commanded him to leave a place, in which 
idolatry had obtained an entire afcendancy ; and to depart 
inftantly to another he fhould ultimately inherit. He fimply 
gave the command, adding, indeed, a promife along with it, 
but imparting no particular information refpefting the country 
to which he directed him. This is the invariable account 
given of the origin of the Jewifh people, — the gracious and 
fovereign feleftion of their founder by the Divine Being; 
partly for the direft difplay of his mercy ; and partly, as the 
means for the fulfilment of his ultimate purpofes towards man. 
The hSt is adverted to by different individuals in different 
and fucceffive ages of the church. By Mofes and Jofliua ; 
by the Levites on the return of the Jews from captivity; 
and by Stephen when before the Council at Jerufalem. The 
latter went back, in his addrefs, to this firft movement of the 
Eternal Mind towards their fathers ; noticed the mofl promi- 
nent mercies by which it was fucceeded in the hiflory of the 
nation ; until the feries was confummated by the adiual 
appearance of Meffiah " in the flefh." " The God of glory 
appeared unto our father Abraham, and faid unto him. Get 
thee out of thy country and from thy kindred, and come into 
the land which I will fhew thee." Such was the explicit and 
peremptory command ; and like Paul at his converfion, the 
patriarch *' was not difobedient to the heavenly vifion." He 
arofe with firmnefs and promptitude, and, at the call of God, 
*' he went out, not knowing whither he went" 
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The ignorance thus attributed to Abraham, may be taken to 
fignify, not an abfolute ignorance of the point towards which 
his journey was to be direfted ; but, of the precife fpot, — of 
the nature of the country, and the charafter of its inhabitants, 
and of the a£tual circumftances that might await him in his 
journey thither, and in procuring poffeffion. He was, at any 
rate, to quit the idolatrous community ; he was to leave the 
land of his fathers ; he was decidedly to feparatc from thofe 
with whom he could not affociate without fin ; and, cafting 
himfelf on the protedion of providence, he was to truft that 
God whom he thus honoured and obeyed, for another habita- 
tion and another home. This he was called to do — and he 
did it. ** He went out, not knowing whither he went ;" like 
Paul, on his journey to Jerufalem, ** ignorant of the things 
that might befal him there ;" having no clear intimation of 
what he was to fuffer j but ** ready," for all that could occur, 
fuftained by a principle of unlimited dependence on the Divine 
power and the Divine veracity. — He was to be '* fhown," 
indeed, another country ; but, for anything he could tell, he 
might have to contend with poverty and want, previous to the 
ultimate fulfilment of the promife. He had to contend widi 
fome of the fuggeftions of fenfibility and nature, in leaving the 
fcene of early joys, the companions of focial intercouric, and 
the objefts of relative affeftion : and he might have before 
him trials, many and various, in which their prefence would 
be fome alleviation, or from which their power might proteft. 
Appearing as a ftranger in the country to which he journeyed, 
he might find the people inhofpitable, deceitful, or ferocious : 
he might have much to fuflain ere he could eflablifh a rcfi- 
dence or participate repofe. The weaknefs of nature might 
prefent thefe and a thoufand other poffibilities to his mind ; 
they might agitate, or alarm, or damp, for a moment, as they 
fell upon his heart; but they pafTed away, — occafioning no 
failure in his faith, and no delay in his obedience. He had 
heard the command ; he faw the duty; he felt the obligation ; 
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he knew the promife : he could truft the faithfulnefs of God ; 
he ought to follow the guidance of providence ; he would do 
it, whatever might obftru6l, or whatever await him 5 and thus, 
— turning away from fcenes among which it was dangerous 
to linger, — " hy faith^ he went out, not knowing whither he 
went.'' 



I7ROM this iirft manifeftation of Abraham's faith, and from 
this portion of his hiftory, we fhall now endeavour to 
deduce two or three topics of inftru£live obfervation and 
pnuSlical remark. 

I. The iirft remark, fuggefted by the call of Abraham, 
ieems naturally to be this, — that, the exiftence of pure religion 
in. our world, depends upon the gracious interpolition of God. 
This will admit both of a general and a particular application. 
In general, we mean to aflert, that, unlefs God had communi- 
cated, after the apoftacy, fuccefEive revelations of himfelf, in 
order to counteract the efFe£ls of that apoftacy, the world, 
at this moment, would have been funk in the moft profound 
ignorance of the Being that made it. What has Reafon ever 
done, at any period, by its unaffifted exertions ? Nothing. 
Nay, it has done worfe than nothing ; for it has been too 
proud to acknowledge its ignorance, and therefore it has been 
employed in defending the aberrations of impiety and error, 
and in invefting fuperftition itfelf with fuch decorations, as 
might diminifh its grofthefs or conceal its deformity. So far 
as it is poffible to afcertain, Reafon has never conceived 
corredly of God. The farther we penetrate into the infancy 
of nations, we find their faith proportionably pure. It feems 
as if they retained fomething like truth, while they continued 
to truft implicitly to tradition ; but that, as foon as ever philo- 
(bphy prefumed to interfere, " profefEng themfelves wife, thqy 
became fools." 
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Not only has man been proved to be unequal to the difcovery 
of truth ; but, even when truth has been difcovered for him, — 
when it has been actually revealed and put into his hands, — 
he has betrayed an utter inability to keep it. He has been 
unable to preferve it from admixture or defeft. The whole 
world, more than once, has corrupted its way, politively 
departing from communicated knowledge. In fa6l, the hiftory 
of man is nothing but the hiftory of fucceffive apoftacies. 
The primitive revelation imparted to Adam, and by him, of 
courfe, to his offspring, was foon either corrupted or loft, till 
fcarcely a veftige was correftly retained. By the circumftance 
of the deluge, religion was reftored to fomething like purity • 
it was virtually reformed ; it was reduced to its firft and iimple 
elements, and placed in the hands of a few perfons, to be 
preferved and perpetuated by them and their defcendants. 
The very fame event, we have feen, occurred. It was again 
rapidly corrupted and loft. Man, indeed, or at leaft fociety, 
cannot fubfift without a religion. Human nature is eifentially 
religious ; it mufi have fomething as an objeft of worfliip ; 
and hence, even at the time to which we are adverting, the 
earth was covered with altars and filled with devotees 5 — ^but 
they were the fhrines and the fubjeds of idolatrous devotion. — 
Now, that Reafon, which had proved infufficient to preferve 
religion, was not likely to difcover it when loft. That guide, 
which could not keep us in the path when we were adually 
there, was not likely to lead us back again after we had 
wandered. And hence, unlefs God had interpofed, as in the 
cafe of Abraham, — unlefs, that is to fay, he had checked, by 
miracle^ the inevitable tendency of our apoftate nature, I fee 
not how this world could ever have pofleffed anything like a 
pure or rational religion. 

The argument ftill admits of further illuftration. It is con- 
firmed by the hiftory of all ages fubfequent to the event from 
which we are deducing it. The tendency to defe<£):ion was 
foon developed, in the fevoured defcendants of Abraham him- 
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felf. • It was feen, not only during their refidence in Egypt, 
where, we may admit, they were dangeroufly circumftanced ; 
but even afterwards, in their own land, where every thing 
concurred to check its operations. After they had fo often 
witnefTed the immediate and miraculous agency of God ; after 
they had received fo much knowledge by direft communi- 
cation ; after all this was enfhrined and protected, as it were, 
in written documents and by pofitive inftitutions ; one really 
would have fuppofed it was next to impoffible, for this ten- 
dency to continue to obtrude itfelf : and yet what is their 
hiftory ? nothing but the detail of its fucceffive appearances ! 
It was conftantly leading them from the true God ; involving 
them in ignorance, and prompting them to idolatry. It was 
for this that themfelves and their inheritance were, at length, 
apparently abandoned ; that they and their *' little ones " were 
taken captive ; that Zion, " the perfe6lion of beauty," was 
burned with fire ; and " the place of their fethers' fepulchres " 
laid wafte. But, after their return, — after the re-formation 
and re-eftablifhmcnt of their feith and worfhip, — rafter all they 
had fcen, and all they had fuiFered, — what was the efFeft ? — 
The very fame procefs was repeated again ! The form of the 
thing was confiderably modified, but its charafter and effence 
continued unchanged. They were lefs addifted to palpable 
idolatry — to the proftration of their bodies before the work of 
their hands; but they were more abandoned to intelleftual 
offences — to the perverfion of the defign and fpirit of the 
Record. They became a nation of fophifts and Sadducees, — 
of ^dimonious hypocrites, and " philofophical believers." 
The Son of God, when he appeared, hardly found faith exifl- 
ing among them, and he pointedly expofed the depth of their 
degeneracy, when he charged them with '' corrupting the Law 
by their traditions" — ^The argument may flill be illuflrated, by 
adverting to the fate of the New Difpenfation. After this 
was committed to the cuflody of man ; after a more perfeft 
form of truth was imparted, and ampler means for preferving 
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it devifed ; why, even then, we fee the fame tendency to 
abandon or debafe it, r^-appearing in the Chriftian Church ! 
It began to (how itfelf under the very eye of the apoftles ; 
'' the myftery of iniquity did already work 5" its iymptoms 
foon became palpable and portentous ; they gradually increafed, 
in virulence and number, till, in a fubfequent age, the fplendid 
enormity of the " Man of Sin " exhibited a monument of moral 
apoftacy, unparalleled, perhaps, in the annals of the univerfe. 

Such, my brethren, have been the achievements of the 
human intelledl, under diredl and traditional Divine affiftance. 
Admirable proof of the fuiEciency of reafon ! Glorious 
demonftration of its claims as a guide ! What could have been 
done by this boafted attribute, if God had never interpofed, 
when it feems to have been employed only to pervert his 
fuccefSve revelations ? — or, if not employed to pervert them, 
has, at leaft, proved itfelf incompetent to their cuftody. In 
this fa£l, we feem to have a ftronger proof of its weaknefs and 
perverfion, than in all that can be urged, from its unfuccefsfiil 
attempts to rife fuperior to Gentile fuperftitions. 

We muft remark, however, to avoid miftake, that revelation, 
though thus uniformly corrupted, has always been of incalculable 
advantage to man. In every age there have been humble and 
anxious inquirers, and to them it has given that certainty, in 
relation to matters of religious belief, which it is impoffible to 
obtain from anything befides. The truths and difcoveries 
which man's moral condition requires, are not only fuch as 
reafon is confeffedly incompetent to teach ; but, they are fuch, 
as, were fhe even to conjeflure, flie could never obtain 
arguments to confirm. They could thus be invefted with no 
authority. They could poffefs and exert no power. They 
could not be held with confidence ; enforced with decifion j or 
obeyed with anything like alacrity or promptitude. Let us 
fuppofe, for a moment, that a human being fhould a&ually 
conceive a fyftem involving the great principles of accurate 
theology. In this cafe, though he might feel their adaptation 
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to his nature and his need, yet, all that could be done by him, 
would be to wtfi they might be true, or to wi(h they were 
reviaUd; for, without this direct miraculous aflurance, they 
never could be to biniy any thing but a barren, though beautiful 
fpeculadon. They have been much more than this, however, 
in every age to thousands ; but, had not God interpofed, both to 
impart them at firft, and to perpetuate their influence, I fee not 
how, in a world like ours, they could ever, even have been this. 

But the remark admits of a more particular illuftration, to 
which it will become us for a moment to refer. It may be 
applied, not only to the exiftence of religion, as a fyftem in the 
world, but to the exiftence of religion as a principle in the 
heart. ** fVho maketh thee to differ?*^ is a queftion, to which 
humble faith is never at a lofs for a reply. The New 
Teftament invariably fpeaks of a faving change as the refult 
of Divine agency. If an individual receives the truth, it 
is becaufe **the Lord opens his heart." If numbers are 
converted, it is becaufe the word is attended ** with the 
demonftradon of the Spirit and of power." If the church is 
enlarged and believers edified, it is becaufe ^^ God giveth the 
increafe." The whole Gofpel, in fa£l, both in its effential 
elements and its mode of propagation, is fo conftituted and fo 
conduced, as to be a clear and conftant declaration of this 
truth. ^^ Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he 
loved us, and fent his Son, to be the propitiation of our fins." 
The proclamation of thefe ^^ glad tidings " is fuccefsfid only on 
account of the fulfilment of the promife, ^^ Lo, I am with 
you." **It is not by might nor by power" inherent in the 
inftrument; — "The treafure is put in earthen veflels" for the 
very purpofe " that the excellency of the power may be feen 
to be of God." 

The Gofpel, in its mode of operation, is, like its Divine 
Author, *'the fame yefterday, to-day, and for ever." As it 
effe£hiated its conquefts in the firft age, fo it effeduates them 
flill. It ftiU Cometh with the fame energy, though not, in all 
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refpefts, with the fitmc obfervation. "Who, then, maketh 
thee to difFefj" my believing brother ? Who fo adapted the 
outward means to the inward ftate of thy mind, and fo effeSu- 
ally wrought upon that mind itfelf, that the word came to 
thee, " not in word only, but alfo in power ?" To whom doft 
thou refer all this, but to Him whofe grace called Abraham 
from the idolatry of his father's houfe, and whofe grace hath 
called thee from the depravity or indifference of an ungodly 
world ? In fa£l, the human mind is ftill prone to idolatry, and 
the earth, in one fenfe, is ftill full of it. The form of the thing 
is changed, but the principle is the fame. We witnefs on 
every fide its moft palpable exhibitions. We are furrounded, 
in this very country, denominated *' Chriftian !" with obvious 
and obtruding manifeftations of idolatry ; that is, with men 
giving their fupreme affeftion to fomething that is not God ; 
fomething that completely poffeffes the heart, ufurps that place 
in it which exclufively belongs to God, and which thus 
conftitutes the man as really an idolater, as if he fell before it in 
the attitude of adoration. You may fee one worlhipping his 
money \ another his bufinefs y another, reputation ; another, 
power; another his children; another his intelleft; another 
his genius; and all, more or lefs, their own will; that is, 
virtually putting thernfelves in the place of God, and preferring 
their own judgment or their own caprice to what he prefcribes 
as. the matter of duty or the means of advantage. To all this 
the human heart is prone, — that is, your heart, — ^the heart of 
each of you ; and if any have been taught to overcome its 
tendencies by a fincere devotion of its affe<^ions to God, you 
will afcribe it, I am perfuaded, to that grace, without whofe 
inceffant operations in the world, man, with, all hi& knowledge 
of the Gofpel itfelf, would, I verily believe, foon become as 
really and prafticaDy ignorant of revealed truth, as were the 
idolatrous contemporaries of the " father of the faithftil.'* 

2. The fubjed may fuggeft a fecond remark, refpe£tii^ the 
neceffity of a decided feparation .from theworld, in perfons 
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profeffing godlinefs. For want of this, many may be obfervcd 
to fpend years of indecifion and difquietude ; indulging religious 
feeling to a certain extent, — an extent fufficient to make them 
difTatisfied with themfelves, but /;ifufficient to produce a marked 
abandonment of habits and fociety to which the feeling ought to 
be oppofed. Such perfons feem to vibrate, in a manner, 
between both worlds ; they feem alternately attached to each, 
as the attraction of either happens to be ftrongeft. Neither 
God nor Mammon will reward fo divided a fervice. Thefe 
unhappy individuals, therefore, are condemned to feel nothing 
but the pains peculiar to the followers of both. Let fuch learn 
from the example of Abraham to arife and depart ; to obey the 
diftates of confcience as the voice of God ; and to hold no 
parley with thofe fuggeftions that would obftruft or limit their 
devotion to Him. 

The faft is, that it is feldom any great facrifice is to be made 
by decifion in religion. With many it would only be to lofe 
the acquaintance and the approbation of thofe, whofe acquaint- 
ance is pernicious and whofe approbation is cenfure. There 
are fome perfons fo weak and irrefolute, — fo afraid of ridicule 
they may never hear — ridicule, too, which would proceed 
from thofe whom inwardly they cannot refpeft, — there are 
fome, who thus pafe years of diftreffing but not very dignified 
anxiety, alternately excufing or reproaching themfelves ; deter- 
mining to be firm, and then falling before the moft trivial 
temptation. Such individuals would do well to confider two or 
three things. In the firft place, — they dread, let us fuppofe, 
fcom or infult ; they fear they fhall not have ftrength to fuftain 
the contempt, the fneer, or the laugh of the fociety from which 
they muft feparate j they may be afTured, however, that this 
will be fhort, for the world foon forgets them who forget it ; 
the anticipation is much worfe than the reality, and this their 
wretched indecifion increafes and prolongs. A very fuperficial 
acquaintance with mankind, quite unconnected with religious 
humility, might teach them that neither bufinefs nor pleafure 
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will long be interrupted by people's attention being diredied to 
them. Few are fo important to others as they fuppofe them- 
fclves to be. The world is too felfifh and too bufy, too much 
abforbed in individual interefts and perfonal concerns, to beftow 
much of either time or attention upon thofe that leave it. In 
the fccond place, — much is gained by prompt and open decifion ; 
it is not only beft for ourfelves, as the moft likely means both 
to certain and rapid conqueft; but, even in the mind of 
irreligious obfervers, it will generally produce a fentiment of 
refpeft. Men of the world are fhrewd and juft difcemers of 
charafter. They are acute in the deteftion of any thing like 
inconfiftency. They are much more difpofed to defpife the 
perfon who profeiTes occafional religious feeling, and yet is 
eafily led to fymbolize with themfelves, than one who openly 
condemns them, and devotes himfelf at once to what he 
profeffes to approve. They may hate fuch a man, but they 
cannot defpife him. In general, however, whatever they may 
exprefs or appear to feel, they will be confcious at times of a 
real, though filent, admiration of his charafter. In the third 
place, — that feith, which refolves and attempts, will expand 
and ftrengthen in the effort beyond your conception. God 
gracioufly rewards the exercife of the principle by augmenting 
its power, and making the endeavour to ferve him the pledge 
of fuccefs. In the laft place, — by perpetual procraftinadon, 
you difhonour God. You infult the Divine Majefty, by 
bringing him into infamous competition with the world j 
calculating, fo to fpeak, the aggregate advantage which He and 
Mammon refpeftively promife. Such condufl is as prepoflerous 
as it is finful : it is difficult to fay whether it be mofl diflinguifhed 
for its abfurd folly or its impious fpirit. One thing, however, 
is certain, — ^namely, that fo long as you thus a£l, continuing a 
condud direftly oppofed to that of Abraham, you cannot 
be his fpiritual children, nor *' heirs with him of the fame 
promife." 

3. We may take occafion, perhaps, without impropriety, to 
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addrefs a third remark to young perfons entering into life. 
Like Abraham, Providence may call you from your accuftomed 
fbciety. You may have to go forth into the world, hardly able 
to conje£lure where it may be your lot ultimately to reft. 
Remember, the very feme God who led the patriarch, can lead 
you ; he ftill continues to exercife the fame fuperintendence, 
and to afford the fame protection. Only, above all things, 
** fcek firft the kingdom of God." Acquaint yourfelves with 
the Gofpel ; accept its propofals and imbibe its fpirit. Be 
confcientioufly devoted to Him " who died, and rofe again, and 
revived, that he might be " Lord of all." Defire nothing, 
attempt nothing but what an enlightened confcience can 
approve; what you can calmly afk the Supreme Power to 
profper and to blefs. Then may you go with confidence and 
hope. The confcioufhefs of reftitude will infpire courage ; the 
perception of duty will affift faith ; the union of both will 
produce a tranquil and fteady dependence, which will equally 
reftrain anxiety and prefumption j which will prompt both to 
aAive exertion and filial truft j and which will ifTue, on either 
alternative of difappointment or fuccefs, in a calm, confiftent, 
and rational repofe. ** He (hall be kept in perfeft peace whofe 
mind is ftayed upon God," — kept, in either condition, whether 
there be given to him " poverty or riches ;" both are trials, and 
Divine '* keeping" is required under both. By ftarting in life in 
the way we have recommended, the youthful, whatever their 
natural character, — whether cool, fanguine, timid, or ambitious, 
— ^may learn both how to plan with wifdom, and to execute 
with fteadinefs; to enjoy with moderation, or to fufFer with 
dignity. Profperity will be received as the gift of God, and 
adverfity as the wifely feleded difcipline of Providence. The 
latter will be fuftained with infinite eafe, if it derive no 
additional weight from internal remorfe, — from the convicSlion 
that it comes as the confequence of folly, — of time wafled in 
indolence, — of talents injured by negleft, — of the lofs of 
opportunities which can never return. Such fad and piercing 
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refle£lions may be avoided by every young man entering into 
life, if he will enter it with a portion of the faith and feeling of 
Abraham ; if he learn to follow duty wherever it may lead ; to 
a£l uniformly upon principle; and to leave the event with 
God. 

This is a determination, indeed, which none (hould forget. 
In every period of life we are called to the refolute cxercife 
of principle ; fometimes in oppofition to the fuggeftions of 
fenfibility ; at others, to the importunity of appetite \ and at 
others, to the profpeft of immediate advantage. In every moral 
queftion there is but one point for a Chriftian to inveftigate — 
" What is duty ? " * Tell me not,' he might be fuppofed to 
fay, — * Tell me not of the danger, the pain, the privations ; all 
this may be true, but I have nothing to do with it ; it is not 
for me to wafte the energy of my feeling in exploring and 
anticipating thefe j I fhall want it to fuftain them when they 
come, and muft not expend it now ; — what is my duty ? * 
Having afcertained this, he has one courfe, and only one ; he 
can neither turn back, nor feleft another : he muft enter upon 
that propofed, and muft advance, like Abraham, though he 
neither know nor can conjed^ure to what it may conduct 
him. 

4. A fourth and laft confideration may direft our minds to 
that final journey which awaits us all. Abraham was com- 
manded to a country which he had never feen, and of which he 
had no definite knowledge. My brethren, each of us will foon 
be called to enter into that region, which is emphatically 
denominated in Scripture the unfeen or invifible ftate ; a place 
from which none of our acquaintance have returned ; which is 
invefted with awful and myfterious obfcurity j and of which, 
therefore, we know nothing definite either by teftimony or 
experience. We do know, in general, what God has told us, 
that to thofe who follow the faith of Abraham, it will prove a 
far " better " country than this ; one impregnated with the 
principles of illimitable life, — replenifhed with fources of exquifite 
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and incomparable joy. But are you (b confiding in thefe 
declarations, exercifing fo firm a dependence upon them, that, 
whenever you are called, you will obey the fummons without 
agitation, terror, or reluftance ? Conceive yourfelves on the 
margin of the univerfe, on the utmoft limit of creation, — 
behind you all the opulent arrangement for your prefent accom- 
modation and pleafure ; all the captivating forms of grandeur 
and beauty ; all the warm and femiliar realities of the living and 
moving world : before you the deep, dark, fethomlefs abyfs ; the 
unexplored region, filled with all the myfleries of fpiritual 
exiftence ! Could you abandon the one without regret, and 
plunge into the other without apprehenfion ! Are you pre- 
pared to depart from all that is ^miliar to all that is unknown ? 
My brethren, this virtually awaits you. To do it will not 
depend upon your will. The call will come, — the command 
will be given, — ^and it muji be obeyed. Nothing but a 
participation of Abraham's feith, can enable us to receive it 
with rational fortitude. Like him, we may then commit 
ourfelves to His proteftion, who can fuccour with equal eafe in 
life or in death. The profpeft of departure will caufe no 
regret, nor the poflibilities beyond it excite apprehenfion. 
Faith has the power of imparting to each of us fomething like 
the fublime compofure of the Apoflle and the Prophet, — 
** Now am I ready to be offered ;" ** though I walk in the 
valley of the fliadow of death, I will fear no evil, for Thou 
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The Second Trial of Abraham. 

r 

Heb. xi. 9, 10, 13 — 16. 

By faith he fojmrned in the land of promife^ as in a grange 
country^ dwelling in tabernacles with Ifaac and Jacoby the 
heirs with him of the fame promife : for he looked for a 
city which hath foundations^ whofe builder and maker is 
God. .... Thefe all died in fait h^ not having received the 
promifesy hut having feen them afar off^ and were perfuaded 
of themy and embraced them^ and confejfed that they were 
firangers and pilgrims on the earth. For they that fay fuch 
things declare plainly that they feek a country. And trufyj 
if they had been mindful of that country from whence they 
came outy they might have had opportunity to have returned. 
But now they dejire a better country y that isy an heavenly : 
wherefore God is not ajhamed to be called their Godi for he 
hath prepared for them a city. 

"^r our difcourfe laft Sabbath, it was obferved, 
that the whole life of Abraham was a life of 
faith> but that there were four occafions on which 
was required from him figrial evidence of its firm- 
ncfs and vigour. The firft of thefe occupied our attention 
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at that time ; namely, the call he received to depart from the 
land of his fiithers, which, with unhefitating promptitude, he 
obeyed, — ** he went out, not knowing whither he went." 
Animated by a defire of univerfal obedience to the Supreme 
will ; fuftained by unlimited confidence in the Supreme pro- 
tection ; and exercifing a faith in the Supreme afTurances, 
which the fenfibilities of the heart and the prolpefts of fufFering 
could neither diminifh nor diflra£l \ we faw this diflinguifhed 
patriarch abandon the community among which he had refided 
for feventy-five years, and become a houfelefs wanderer on the 
earth. 

We are now to follow him into the country which he had 
been promifed as an inheritance, and to obferve the permanent 
operation of that fame principle by which he was led to feek 
it at firfl. Not only did Abraham, when he was called " by 
faith," go out from Chaldea to Canaan ; but, when he was 
aftually there, — ^aftually in the land, which it was repeatedly 
promifed he fhould poffefs, — he did not poiTefs it,^but, ** by 
feith," he fojourned even in the land of promife as in a flrange 
country, dwelling in tabernacles or tents, without a fixed 
habitation, anticipating fomething fuperior to all temporal pro- 
perty, looking for a city which hath foundations, whofe builder 
and maker is God. 

PaiEng over the eleventh and twelfth verfes, which will 
come to be confidered under the third proof of Abraham's 
faith, we conneft with the ninth and tenth, the thirteenth to 
the sixteenth, inclufive. In thefe, the Apoflle reprefents Sarah, 
Ifaac, ind Jacob, as having all been diflinguifhed for the fame 
manifeflation of faith, as that which we are about to illuflrate 
as the fecond difplay of the principle in Abraham. They all 
confefTed themfelves, even in the promifed land, to be but 
flrangers and pilgrims on the earth j — to be looking for (bme- 
thing afar oflFj of which, faith gave them the afTurances for 
the attainment of which, it fupplied the energy; tut the 
enjoyment of which this world was not to witnefs. *' They 
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defired a better country, even an heavenly." And their defire 
was neither irrational nor vain, ''for God had prepared for 
them a city.*' 

In difcouriing from thefe paflages, we (hall attempt, in the 
firft place, to explain their import in relation to the patriarchs \ 
and then, to exhibit fome of thofe fentiments, which, as 
ftrangers and pilgrims, we ought to cherifh, being virtually 
placed in a iltuation fimilar to theirs, and '' being heirs with 
them of the fame promifes." 

When Abraham departed from his native country, it was 
under the promife of being " (hown " another, which he was 
to poiTefs, and his feed after him. The fame promife was 
frequently repeated. Sometimes it was couched in terms 
referring only to his defcendants, and explicitly predifting their 
previous bondage. But, at others, the Divine voice accofted 
the patriarch in language like this ; ''Arife, and look around thee, 
eaftward and weftward, and northward and fouthward, for to 
thee^ and to thy feed after thee, will I give this land, for an 
everlafting pofleffion." The fame declarations were made, and 
nearly in the fame words, both to Ifaac and Jacob fucceffively; 
fo that they were heirs with Abraham of the fame promife, not 
only by being his defcendants, and thus virtually included in him 
at firft ; but, by having, in their own perfons, aftually received 
a repetition and confirmation of the promifes to themfelves. 

That Abraham, however, did not obtain any aftual pofTef^ 
fions in the land ; that his &ith was tried by frequent removals 
from place to place ; that he dwelt in tabernacles or tents, 
like one only refting for a feafon ; that he thus appeared as a 
pilgrim and a ftranger, permitted to refide there through 
courtefy, rather than from acquiring pofitive rights ; — all this 
is evinced by the hiftory of the man as contained in the book 
of " Genefis," and by the uniform tradition of his defcendants^ 
as recorded in the annals of the nation. Abraham made the 
acknowledgment himfelf in one of the moft affefting moments 
of his life. The incident to which I refer, is related with 
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inimitable fimplicity and pathos by the £icred hiftorian. ^^ And 
Sarah died — in the land of Canaan — and Abraham came to 
mourn for Sarah and to weep for her. And Abraham flood 
up from before his dead, and fpake unto the fons of Heth, 
faying, I am a Jiranger and a fojoumer among youy give mc a 
pofTeffion for a burying place with you, that I may bury my 
dead out of my fight.'* There is fomething deeply aflFe6king 
in thefe circumflances of this venerable man. At a time when 
every fecular anxiety feemed like a profanation of the facredr 
nefs of his forrow, he felt that he had no place in which he 
could depofit the remains over which he wept, until one was 
purchafed from thofe who could but imperfectly appreciate his 
charader or lofs. — ^The fentiment exprefTed by Abraham, at 
this time, refpecting his perfonal condition, was afterwards 
repeated by David, in the mofl public manner. When he 
had determined to ere<^ a houfe for the Lord, and for that 
purpofe had collefted great treafure, he flood up before his 
afTembled people, and offered a folemn addrefs to Jehovah in 
which the acknowledgment occurs. " Thine, O Lord, is the 
greatnefs, and the power, and the glory, and the vidlory, and 
the majefly, for all that is in the heaven and in the earth is 
thine ; thine is the kingdom, O Lord, and thou art exalted as head 
above all ! But, who am I, and what is my people ? we are 
flrangers before thee and fojourners, as were all our fathers ; 
our days on the earth are as a fhadow, and there is none 
abiding." The mofl explicit flatement, however, of the 
patriarch's want of pofTeffion is contained in the addrefs of 
Stephen to the Jewifli council of priefls and elders. " The 
God of glory commanded our father Abraham to depart from 
his country and his kindred \ — ^and he came out of the land of 
the Chaldeans and dwelt in Charran, — and then removed into 
the land wherein ye now dwell. And God gave him none 
inheritance in it ; noj not fo much as to fet his foot on : yet he 
promifed that he would give it to him for a pofTeffion, and to 
his feed after him." 
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Ifaac and Jacob, in conne£lion with Abraham, are referred 

to, as we have ab-eady feen, in the thirteenth and following 

verfcs. Very ftrong and memorable expreffions are employed 

refpeding them. ** They died in feith ;" this includes two 

things ; firft, that they retained their feith //// death, in fpite 

of every trial with which it had to contend ; this is religious 

perfeverance. Second, That in death itfelf feith was ftill 

exercifed, and that not only in refpe£b to the fulfilment of the 

promifes to their offspring, but in refpeft to their own perfonal 

participation of the bleffing ; this is religious confidence. This 

they did, it is farther remarked, *' not having received the 

promifes ;" that is, not having received the fuhjlance of the 

promifes in a temporal fenfe ; for the promifes themfelves they 

had received, as, in the feventeenth verfe, Abraham is diflin- 

guifhed by this very circumflance, whc e he is thus defcribed, 

** he that had received the promifes," — a defignation equally 

appropriate, in their degree, to Ifaac and Jacob, as they alfo 

had received dired and explicit Divine afTurances ; yet the 

aAual material of them, fo to fpeak, they had not received : — 

that they faw afar off; they looked forwards, penetrated the 

invifible and the future, and beheld the faithfulnefs of God 

giving fubflantiality and permanence to whatever he had 

fjwken ; they interpreted the promifes in a higher fenfe, and 

in this fenfe, "they felt perfuaded of them and embraced 

them;" their faith was thus both "the perfeft perfuafion of 

things not feen, and the confident expe6kation of things hoped 

for ;" their intelle£l faw the certainty of all that was faid, and 

their heart repofed upon it with warm and fatisfied afFedion ; 

their whole mind fuflained a correfponding relation to the 

whole truth ; their reception of it combined the conviftion 

of reality, with the fervour of appropriate emotion ; and thus 

infpired, by way of natural confequence, a conflant compofure, 

and at times, an elevated joy, even while they confefTed that 

'* they were flrangers and pilgrims on the earth." 

The fentiment thus advanced may be farther confirmed by 

illvlftr^to3^J^ 
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illuftrating the terms of this '' confeffion." To be a '* ftranger," 
is to be from home, furrounded by unaccuftomed, and, poffibly, 
uncongenial fociety. To be a ** pilgrim,'* is to be proceeding 
forward to fome ultimate point, — a point towards which the 
wiihes tend, and upon reaching which, the refolution is 
determined. They, therefore, who fay fuch things, declare 
plainly that they feek fome other country, different from that in 
which they refide, or through which they pafs. But this the 
patriarchs faid. It may be objefted, however, that perhaps it 
was the country they had left which they were anxious to 
revifit, and which they looked back upon with a fort of filial 
anxiety, and a fond patriotic regret. No, it is replied, '* if they 
had been mindful of that, they might have had opportunities to 
have returned j" inftead of which, or inftead of availing them- 
felves of thefe, they invariably manifefted unequivocal repugnance 
to fuch a meafure, either in themfelves or their defcendants. 
This was particularly the cafe with Abraham. When, 
according to the fimplicity of ancient time, he fent his fervant 
to his father's houfe, to bring from among his relatives a wife 
for his fon, the man inquired, whether, if the perfon were 
unwilling to accompany him, Ifaac fliould return to that country 
and refide there ? To this the patriarch gave a pofitive and 
folemn reply, repeating his command to augment its impreffion, 
and fecure its fiilfilment. ** Beware," faid he, — " beware that 
thou bring not my fon thither again. If the woman be not 
willing to follow thee, then thou (halt be clear from thine 
oath — only bring not my fon thither again." The fame 
fentiments governed his defcendants. It was not that country 
which they defired, but a "better," even "an heavenly." 
They were pilgrims, not merely in relation to Canaan, but to 
earth and time ; they were paffing through both to an " eternal 
qity." God had prepared them fuch. To this he had an 
ultimate reference in his promifes, and of this ,they had an 
ultimate hope in their reception. And this they fhall inherit 
with all their fpiritual feed, " who fliall come from the €aft and 

the 
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the weft, to fit down with them in the kingdom of heaven." 
This is certain, and this they expected ; God, thus, in the 
higheft fenfe, ihall be faithful to his promifes ; and hence, 
though he gave them perfbnally no poiTeffions here, yet " he is 
not afhamed to be called their God." ^^ Speaking after the 
manner of men," he might have been "afhamed" of the 
defignation, " the God of Abraham, Ifaac, and Jacob," if he 
had given promifes which he never fulfilled, and excited hopes 
which he never realized ; but, fince he has not done this, — 
fmce the promife, in its temporal fenfe, was fubftantiated to their 
pofterity, and, in its fpiritual fenfe, will for ever be fubftantiated 
to themfelves ; — fince they looked to this higheft acceptation of 
it rather than to the former, and have found their faith followed 
by its reward j — therefore, God continues the defignation which 
he has no reafon to relinquifh \ they do enjoy an everlafting 
inheritance and a better country ; God is ftill their God j He 
defcribes himfelf as fuch, — " and he is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living." 

2. 

CUCH feems to be the obvious fenfe of the text. The whole 
paflage is one of great inter eft and confiderable importance, 
and involves, perhaps, fome principles deferving to be more 
minutely inveftigated. Inftead, therefore, of fuggefting, at prefent, 
the practical remarks which were intended for the fecond part of 
this difcourfe, we fhall inftitute a very brief and rapid examina- 
tion into one or two of thefe fuppofed principles. 

It appears, from what has been advanced, that, in order to 
underftand the Divine procedure towards Abraham, and to 
conceive correctly of the patriarch's faith, it is necefTary to 
admit that the promifes had a fpiritual, as well as a temporal 
fenfe y that they had an ultimate relation to a future world, as 
well as an immediate relation to this. Such a fubjecSl might 
admit of being very largely argued and illuftrated. Without, 
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however, pretending to anything either profound or minute, we 
(hall offer a few remarks, which will not, we truft, be deemed 
inappropriate or ufelefs. 

The allegorical, fpiritual, and typical interpretation of certain 
trania£lions, declarations, and fa<^s, ftated or defcribed in the 
records of the ancient church, has often been carried to an 
injudicious extreme. This has given rife to an indifcriminate 
condemnation of all expreffions whatever, that feem to counte- 
nance, in any thing, typical fignificancy. This condu<^, 
however, is neither religious nor rational. Though the fancy 
of fome interpreters may be too warm, the feeling of other 
interpreters may be too cold j the one may reafon too little, 
but the other may reafon too much j and thus pure fcriptural 
truth may be either miffed or abandoned by both. It would 
certainly feem, one would think, to a perfon of plain unfophifti- 
cated fenfe, that there are fome fcriptural fads poffeffed of a 
pofitively typical charader, and that there are fome prophecies 
defignedly capable of a double acceptation ; and, therefore, it 
may be, that there are fome promifes involving both a temporal 
and fpiritual fignificance. The paffover and the brazen ferpent 
are of the firfl clafs. We have their typical character afferted 
by infallible interpreters, and their import is both obvious and 
affefting. The prophecies refpefting the new heavens and the 
new earth, in Ifaiah, with other fimilar alfufions to the 
renovation of nature, are, apparently, at leafl, of the fecond 
clafs. They feem to refer, firfl of all, to the moral refloration 
of man under the reign of Chrifl ; and then, fecondly, as 
expounded by Peter, to the aftual '' reftitution of all things :" 
the removal of the curfe from the phyfical univerfe; the 
ultimate condition and charader of the redeemed; the re- 
eflablifhment of harmony among God's intelligent offspring y 
and the reign of etemal order. Hence, with thefe unqueftion- 
able proofs of fuch a principle in fome parts of the word, as 
gives a paffage a meaning both immedisge and remote; it 
certainly appears natural and logical to admit, that, poffibly it 

may 
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may be, the promifes to Abraham, refpeSing an inheritance in 
Canaan, inftead of being confined to what at firft ftrikes the ear, 
have an interior fenfe, and belong to what is termed in the New 
Teftamcnt, '*the eternal inheritance of the faints in light." 

Again. It will be admitted, that all the difpenfations of 
God to men, had a bearing upon their becoming fpiritually 
fitted for a future world. This world, in all probability, was 
never intended to be eternal ; at leafl, it could not be intended 
that man (hould eternally refide in it. Had he remained 
innocent and immortal, and had the fpecies, as immortal, 
uninterruptedly increafed, ibme mode of removal from a place 
incapable of containing indefinite numbers, mufl have been 
afforded. But, however this might be, as foon as man fell and 
became fubjedl to death, this world lofl all its independent 
importance. Henceforth, the fpecies derived confideration and 
dignity altogether from the fad of its connexion with another. 
And their preparation for that other was the object of the 
Divine folicitude, and the end of God's moral government, 
from the annunciation of the firfl promife, through every 
fuccef£ve difcovery of himfelf, and in all ads of his general and 
particular providence, up to this very moment in which we are 
met to worihip Him. 

This preparation of the fpecies for their ultimate flate could 
only be fecured by the dired interpofition of God. It was 
neceflary that He ihould gracioufly communicate that know- 
ledge and thofe means by which it was to be effected. He did 
this ; but in doing it, it feemed meet to Him to convey that 
revelation gradually, — ^to unfold it by degrees, — to impart, age 
after age, additional intimations of his plan and his purpofes. 
It feemed meet to him, and therefore it was right. But, in 
condu£bing it, it does not feem likely that he would ever 
communicate any thing but what had fome influence, more or 
lefs dire<^, in carrying on the procefs; and, therefore, ibme 
conne£bion, more or lefs remote, both with that concluding 
difpen£ition itfelf, which crowns and confummates every other. 
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and with that future world for which it was the aim of all to 
prepare and capacitate the fpecies. In carrying on this great 
defign, the Divine Spirit, I imagine, never put forth any portion 
either of his energy or wifdom, which terminated exclujively in 
the concerns of earth. It had not become him to do this. 
It comported not with the majefty of the Supreme, to come 
forth from the unapproachable glory ,^ — ** to rend the heavens " 
to commune and converfe with man, — ^without having any 
purpofe or conmiunicating any fentiment, but what was 
bounded by a world that " paffeth away j" and, therefore, it 
feems antecedently probable, that, if he condefcended to 
regulate the concerns of his people with refpeft to that world 
at all, it would be with fome reference to that fpiritual and 
higher one, into which it was the glory of his grace, and the 
fplendid determination of his wifdom, ultimately . to conduct 
them. 

Had there not been this further reference in the early difco- 
veries of God's will, to the laft Difpenfation, and, confequently, 
to the future world, there never would have been, properly 
fpeaking, anything like " a fulnefs of time," when there was 
a peculiar propriety for that Difpenfation to appear. That 
Difpenfation would have been entirely independent of every 
thing that preceded it. It might have appeared a thoufand 
years fooner or a thoufand years later without any difadvantage. 
But, inftead of this, we know that there was a gradual prepara- 
tion of the fpecies for the " manifeftation of the glory of 
God in the perfon of Jefus Chrift." The moral government 
of the world was purfued upon a plan. That plan bore at 
once upon this difcovery and this preparation. The Supreme 
Ruler had an objed worthy of his wifdom. In his difpenfa- 
tions to the church, there was the conftant dependence of one 
thing upon another ; there was fucceffion and advancement ; 
his conduct confifted not of ifolated ads ; there was a per- 
petual accumulation of fa6l on faft and circumftance on 
circumftance, all pointing to fomething ultimate — ^all preparing 
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the way for the " coming of the Lord," — and between all 
of which there was fuch a connexion, that none that followed 
others could have preceded them, and none that preceded 
could have followed, without a proportionate derangement of 
the procefs, to the completion of which, each, in its order 
harmonioufly concurred. To one point, one great event, thefe 
previous difcoveries and hGts thus invariably tended \ and from 
it, when it was underftood, many of them were feen to derive 
a ftill farther allufion, even to the remote confequences of 
that event itfelf j thus making every thing that had defcended 
from God for the moral benefit of man, point back again to the 
eternal return of man to the bofom of God ; jufl as rays of 
light &lling upon a refled^ing furface, feem firfl to difplay its 
fplendour, and then to rife from it again to feek in their native 
heaven the fburce from which they defcended. 

Once more. In a comparatively rude and ignorant age, 
before language had advanced much beyond its fimplefl 
elements ; before words were invented to exprefs abflrad 
and fpiritual ideas; and before the general employment of 
writing to embody them ; metaphorical appointments, or fa<Sbs 
and occurrences, ordered by Supreme wifdom, and intended 
to convey, by way of allegory, fbme important knowledge, 
might be employed with peculiar efFeS. They pofTeflfed the 
power of communicating and preferving a fpecific idea, by 
prefenting fomething palpable to the imagination as well as to 
the fenfes j as, even now, we are affifled in our conception 
of fpiritual and intellectual truths, by illuflrations appealing to 
the fame faculty, drawn from familiar phyfical appearances. 
They would be remembered with a tenacity and a diflindlnefs 
equal to the eafe with which they were underflood. And in 
the cafe of temporal promifes pofTefling a fpiritual fenfe, or of 
phyfical remedies capable of an evangelical application ; the 
temporal fulfilment of the one, and the phyfical efficiency of 
the other, might retain a perpetual ufe, by prefenting the 
church, in all ages, with an encouragement to faith, — exhi- 1 
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biting a memorial of God's paft ^ithfulnefs in things that are 
leaft, — and thus teaching us to expeS, as his honour is more 
concerned, a difplay of that faithfiilnefs in things that are 
greater. 

All thefe general reaibnings are corroborated by fa£l. When 
we turn to the New Teftament, we find paiTages from the 
prophecies, and incidents from the hiftory, of the Old, receiv- 
ing an evangelical or fpiritual interpretation, of which, without 
this, we had not, perhaps, conjedtured they were c^>able. 
This, probably, we ought to have done ; for it may be aflferted 
as axiomatical, that, had there been no Saviour, there would 
have been no Revelation, and hence it is only reafbnable and 
confiftent to fuppofe, that in every part of the Scripture, He 
is fupreme. This we now know and believe to be the cafe. 
To teftify of Jefus was the fpirit of Prophecy ; him, in all 
his various offices, it was the fcope of the Law to prefigure 
and adumbrate ; but ftill it was necefTary for himfelf, by his 
Divine power, to open the minds of the difciples, before they 
could underftand what was written concerning his charadter 
and work. Even in the cafe of Abraham, Paul, in his epiftle 
to the Galatians, refers to the allegorical fignificancy of fome 
a£ls of his life, which it is yet difficult, as he himfelf admits, 
for us fully to comprehend. With refpedl, however, to the 
fpiritual bearing of the promifes^ his language is as eafily under- 
ftood as it is clear and explicit. He afTerts, and we receive 
his fimple aiTertion as conclufive, that the afTurance of an 
inheritance to Abraham, involved, and was by the patriarch 
regarded as involving, the promife of an eternal city " whofe 
builder and maker is God." It was faith, he fays, in this 
ultimate meaning of the promife, that fuftained this diftin- 
guifhed believer in his long pilgrimage on earth ; it was thus, 
that, though he acquired no pofTeffion in Canaan, '' no, not 
fo much as to fet his foot upon," he yet faw and acknowledged 
the feithfulnefs of God» It was hardly to be fuppofed, indeed, 
that he could confine the promife to its literal acceptation. 

He 
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He was not only to poflefs an ** everlafting inheritance," which 
feems of itfelf to carry the mind beyond the limits of a fallen 
and perifhing world 5 but he was to be the father of ** many 
nations ;" his feed was to be as the iand of the fea, and as the 
ftars of heaven : for all this countlefs progeny, however, no 
place was ever named but one of a very limited extent, which, 
it was phyfically impoffible could contain them. No mention 
was made of other countries as included in the inheritance 
promifed to his feed ; and, as Abraham was a perfon of very 
vigorous underftanding, it feems probable that he might thus 
arrive, by way of natural argument, to the fuppofition, at leaft, 
of fome farther and more exalted application of the promife ; 
and this rational fuggeflion would foon be raifed into afTurance, 
by the further evolutions of Providence, and the fuccefEve 
intimadcMis of the Spirit. — ^Thus, that patriarch who faw the 
day of Chrifl afar off and was glad, was alfo enabled to fee the 
whole of the promifes afar off in their celeflial acceptation j 
to be perfuaded of them and to embrace them in this their 
loftieft fenfe : and, after a life of faith, to die in the exercife 
of the fame principle j looking for an abiding city, a habitation 
and a home, where he and his children fhould refide together, 
having all, by the fame procefs, attained perfonal perfection, 
and entered on ** the inheritance of the faints in light." 



TT would thus feem that a future life was firmly expedled by 
the patriarchs. It is further to be obferved, that it became 
a prevalent fentiment with their poflerity, and was connefted 
with the hope of a refurreftion from die dead. Even in the 
fourteenth chapter of the book of Job, (who was, perhaps, a 
defcendant of Abraham, though not by Ifaac,) among many 
expreffions of deep and diflreiEng lamentation over the vanity 
of man, there occur others, which appear to derive their mofi: 
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confiftent interpretation from admitting their allufion to this 
fentiment. " Man lieth down and rifeth not : till the heavens 
be no more they fhall not awake nor be raifed out of their 
fleep i" — but, when that event does occur, they JhalL That 
event, or what is equivalent to it, appears, from other parts of 
the book, to have been anticipated, and, therefore, the inference 
may reafonably be confidered as implied in the expreffion. It 
is necefTary, alfo, to the fignificancy and force of much that 
fucceeds. Job was now fuffering, as he fuppofed, from the 
anger of the Almighty; oppreffed by this fuffering, and, 
animated by the profpeS of which he had caught, as it were, a 
glimpfe, by thus adverting to what ultimately awaited the fpecies, 
he immediately and fervently exclaims, '^ Oh that thou wouldef): 
hide me in the grave; that thou wouldeft keep me fecret.till 
thy wrath be paft j that thou wouldeft appoint me a fet time 
and remember me !" Here, however, a doubt darkens the 
profpedk. He was not anxious for death, fimply as death, but 
only as a refuge from pain. The bare poflibility of its eternal 
duration roufed his inftinftive love of exiftence, and he 
exclaimed — ^^ but — if a man die Jhall he live again?** — His 
knowledge and belief are fuppofed inftantly to fupply an 
affirmative^ and hence he triumphantly concludes, ** Therefore, 
all the days of my appointed time will I wait (in the grave) till 
my change come. Thou wilt call, and I fhall anfwer thee j 
thou wilt have a defire to the work of thy hands." — Another 
paffage, in the fame book, is, apparently, an explicit expref&on 
of the patriarch's hope. "I know that my Redeemer liveth, and 
that he fhall ftand at the latter day on the earth; and that, though, 
after my fkin, worms deftroy this body, yet in my flefh Ihall I 
fee God." — In many of the other books of the Old Teftament, 
there are pafTages expreiEve of the faith and feeling of the 
devout Jew, which refer, with different degrees of explicitnefs, 
to the fame truth. Indeed, in the cafe of creatures fubjed to 
death, religion, properly fo called, could have no exiftence 
unlefs there was the profpe<a of a future life. Without, this 
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there could be nothing like refponfibility, and, therefore, 
nothing like probation. But this may or may not be the 
profpe£l of a refurre£fion. The vague, indefinite idea of fome 
ftate of confcioufiiefs fubfequent to death, is fufficient, without 
the addition of this fpecific opinion. This opinion, however, it 
is, which, we affert, entered into the ancient traditional belief. 
It feems to be indicated in language like this — " the righteous fliall 
have dominion over them in the morning." " I fhall be fatisfied 
when I awake in thy likenefs.'* In the following, it is 
diftindlly exprejfed — " Many of them that fleep in the duft of 
the earth fhall awake, fome to eternal life, and fome to fhame 
and everkfting contempt." At the time of our Lord's 
appearance the opinion was almofi: univerfal. The very 
mention, indeed, of a feS diftinguifhed by rejefting it, evinces 
it to have been fo. Further proof is contained in the prompt 
reply of the fitters of Lazarus to the remark of Chrift that 
" their brother fliould rife again," — " We know that he fhall 
rife again, at the refurreSion at the lafl day." The flrongefl 
teflimony, however, to the general prevalence of the fentiment 
in the Jewifh nation, occurs in two of the fpeeches of the 
Apoflle Paul. In one of them, he fays, " I believe all things 
which are written in the law and the prophets, and have hope 
towards God, as they themfelves alfo allow, that there fhall be 
a refurreftion of the dead, both of the jufl and of the unjuft." 
In another, ** I fland and am judged for the hope of the promife 
made of God unto the fathers j unto which our twelve tribes, 
inflantly ferving God day and night, hope to come ; for which 
hope's fake, I am accufed of the Jews. Why fhould it be 
thought a thing incredible with you that God fhould raife the 
dead ?" — The force of this queflion, and its direS and impor- 
tant bearing upon our prefent argument, will be feen, by 
confidering that the refurreSion here referred to, as being 
thought "incredible," was not the general refurreftion, but 
that of Chrifl; it was for affirming this^ that Paul was 
perfecuted by thofe in authority ; this, a fa6l of the very fame 
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kind with that which they themfelves profeiTed to expe£t ; this, 
a thing aftually in harmony with their own principles j their 
rejedion of it, therefore, was as abfurd as it was impious ; and 
hence, the Apoftle felt in defending it, that, not merely as men, 
but more efpecially as Jews^ he could appeal to their realbn as 
well as to their faith. — The whole paiTage, indeed, is very 
remarkable, from its aflbciating the fentiment in queftion, with 
the ** promife made of God unto the fathers." Whatever 
might be the fpecific hope of the fathers themfelves, the hope 
of a *' refurreSion " became, unqueflionably, that of their 
defcendants. This was the opinion that feems gradually to 
have prevailed, and to have been regarded at laft as a charac- 
teriflic part of the national belief. 



npHE bearing of the whole of this argument upon the nature 
and peculiarities of the Evangelical Economy, mufi: be 
obvious to all. There are perfons who, in interpreting the 
New Teflament, fix, exclufively, upon the doftrine of immortal 
life, and the afTurance of a refurre^lion from the dead, as if this 
conflituted the glory of the book and the chara&eriftic diflin6tion 
of the fyflem. That Chriflianity has eflablifhed the hiOt of 
future exiflence is readily admitted ; but, flill we fhould fay, 
that if it had done nothing more than this, it would not have 
done much ; and that to do thisj it was not neceflarily required ; 
for, we have feen that the doctrine was underflood before 
Chrifl appeared, and that at his appearance it had become a 
confirmed and vulgar expectation. The refurredion of the 
dead could be believed, and was believed, independently of the 
teflimony and example of Chrift. As the fentiment feems thus 
to have been entertained from very early ages; as it could 
eafily have been confirmed by a mere propofition from God ; 
as, in fa6l, it was thus, apparently propagated and encouraged ', 
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it feems by no means likely, that the preparatory arrangements 
of the ancient economy, — the long array of prophets and 
promifes, — ^the intenfe "fearching" of inlpired feers, into what 
the fpirit of Chrift which was in them did fignify — ^the eameft 
looking of devout men towards '' the defire of all nations," 
*' the appearance of Chrift and the glory that fhould follow j" — 
it feems unlikely, that all this fhould relate, merely^ to the 
more complete development of a do£lrine, which was already 
known with fuch clearnefs, as, in a very great degree, to fuftain 
the hope and invigorate the virtue of thofe who received it. 
Therefore, we infer, that there was fome other end to be 
anfwered by the appearance of Chrift, fuperior to his refurreftion 
from the dead ^ and that his refurre^lion itfelf is important, in 
fome other fenfe than that in which it is feen to be the pattern of 
ours. — As future life is nothing without it be happy j and the 
difcovery of the faft nothing to us, unlefs we are taught how it 
may become fo j that facrifice, by which ** he, who knew no 
fin, was made fin for us," — ^by which an ample foundation 
being laid for the confiftent exercife of mercy, hope is imparted 
to the guilty as well as to the dying ; — this is to us the peculiar 
and ineftimable truth, which invefts the Gofpel with its 
diftindtive character, and makes it a mefiage of ^^ glad tidings of 
great joy." Here was the accomplifliment of fomething, 
which a fpecies of beings, apoftate as well as mortal, emphati- 
cally wanted ! fomething, which could not have been conveyed 
in a mere propofition as the difcovery or confirmation of 
inmiortality might have been, but which required the aftual 
appearance of the perfon ** by whofe ftripes man was to be 
healed." — Moreover, " As Chrift died for our fins, fo he rofe 
for our juftification." As he expired a facrifice, fo his 
refurredlion affured us of its fufficiency and acceptance. Thus, 
in the nature he had aflumed and in which he fufFered, he was 
capacitated to enter into the " holieft of all," and to " appear 
in the prefence of God for us." Hence, his refurreSion par- 
takes a new character, and is recommended by more afFeding 
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confiderations, than when nakedly regarded as the mere type 
or reprefentadve of our own, *' For this caufe, then, Chrift 
both died, and rofe again, and continues to live," that he might 
be the " Saviour " of them that believe ; " for, if, when we 
were enemies, we were reconciled to Grod by the death of his 
Son, much more, being reconciled, we (hall be faved by his 
Ufe." 




Discourse IX. 




Sentiments fuitable to Strangers 
and Pilgrims. 



Heb. xi. 9, 10, 13— 1 6, 

By faith he foj&urned in thi hnd &f pr&mifiy as in a Jirange 
country y dw filing in tahernachs ijuith Ifaac and yac^h^ the 
heirs with him of the fame pnmife : fbr he Imhd for a 
city which hath fiundatlons^ whofe builder and maker is 
G&d* * * * , Thefe all died in faith ^ not having received the 
promifes^ hut having feen them afar off\ and were perfuaded 
of them J and embraced them^ and ccnfejfed that they were 
firangers and pilgrims on the earth. For they that fay fuch 
things declare plainly that they feek a country. And truly ^ 
if they had been mindful of that country from whence they 
came out^ they might have had opportunity to have returned. 
But now they deftre a better country^ that is^ an heavenly : 
v^h ere fort God is not ajhnmed to be called their God } for he 
hath prepared for them a city* 

country, and to jourjicy towards another^ imcci*- 
tain of what might await him there ; aiid this he 
did J fuftained by a fublime fenttment of perfedl confidence in 

the 
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the guidance of God. Then, when he arrived in that land to 
which he was led, he was called '^ to fojoum in it as in a 
ftrange country ,*' and to dwell in tents as a paffing traveller 
without acquiring a£lual pofTeffions ; and this he did alfo, 
animated by the fame fentiment expanding and enlarging itfelf, 
till it rofe fuperior to the hope of every terreftrial inheritance, 
and looked " for a city which hath foundations, whofe builder 
and maker is God." 

It is ferther ftated by the Apoftle, that the immediate 
defcendants of the patriarch, who became '* heirs with him 
of the fame promife," became, likewife, heirs with him of the 
fame faith. That they imbibed the fame principle to the fame 
extent ; interpreted the promifes in their moft remote and 
exalted acceptation ; unequivocally acknowledged, in the very 
land fecured to them, that they were " ftrangers and pilgrims 
on the earth 5" and thus ** plainly declared " that they fought 
another country, " even an heavenly." .They confeffed, 
obferve, not only that they were '* ftrangers and pilgrims " 
in a particular land^ but that they were ftrangers and pilgrims 
" on the earth.^^ They thus excluded every land within the 
limits of that earth from affording them a home, and therefore 
they conveyed, as diftinftly as language could convey it, their 
belief of another world altogether furpaffing the prefent one, to 
which, at the appointed time, " they fhould remove away and 
be at reft." 

The antecedent probability that this fhould be, and the 
adtual proof that it was, the hope and expectation of the 
patriarchs, were deduced laft Sabbath morning by a train of 
argument founded upon the phrafeology of the promifes them- 
felves ; the nature of the Divine Difpenfations ; the neceffity 
and ufe of fymbolical appointments, and fenfible reprefentations 
of fpiritual truth, in the infancy of the churchy and very 
explicit apoftolical teftimony. We now proceed to the fecond 
thing which was then propofed, but which it was found impof- 
fible to comprehend in the fame difcourfe, — ^namely, to exhibit 
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fbme of the moft important fentiments which, as ftrangers 
and pilgrims, we ought to cherifli, being virtually placed in a 
(ituation fimilar to theirs, and being heirs with them of the 
fame promifes. 

That the charadler, profefledly fuftaincd by thefe ancient 
believers, did not arife from any peculiarity in their fituation, 
that it was not exclufively theirs, but, that it belongs to man 
as man, and ftill more emphatically belongs to believers as 
fuch, muft be known to every perfon at all acquainted with the 
language of Scripture. " I am a ftranger and fojourner with 
thee, as all my fathers were," is the devout acknowledgment 
of David. Left you fhould fuppofe, however, that this was 
the refult of fome temporary anguifh, the mere paffing impref- 
fion of the forrow under which he laboured, when he wrote 
the pathetic compoiition in which it occurs, fufFer me to 
remind you that he made the very fame confeffion in one of 
the moft glorious moments of his life, when he was furrounded 
by his afiembled nobles and felt fecure in the ftability of his 
throne.* The Apoftle Peter addreffes Chriftians under the 
fame charadier, and founds upon it a ftrong pradical appeal ; 
'* Dearly beloved, I befeech you as Jlrangers and pilgrims^ 
abftain from fleflily lufts that war againft the foul.'* The 
conftant tendency, indeed, of the New Teftament inftruftions 
is to fupport this fentiment in its proper vigour. "Ye are 
not of the world." " Set your affeflions on things above." 
'* I leave the world and go to the Father. I go to prepare a 
place for you. I will come again and receive you unto myfelf, 
that where I am ye may be alfo." " The earthly houfe of your 
tabernacle {hall be diftblved. But ye have a building of God, a 
houfe not made with hands, eternal in the heavens." " While 
ye are at home in the body, ye are abfent from the Lord." 
" But the Lord himfelf fhall defcend from heaven with a ftiout, 
— ^ye fhall appear with him in glory, — ye fhall be like him, — 
ye fhall be ever with him.'' " Therefore, feeing that ye look 
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for fuch things, be diligent, — be always abounding in the work 
of the Lord, — that ye may have your fruit unto holinefs, and 
the end everlafting life." Such, my brethren, is the uniform 
and pervading fpirit of whatever was fpoken by the Mafter, or 
written by his reprefentatives, for the inftrudion of the church : 
fentiments, exhortations, appeals, all prefuppofing the faft of 
" our fojourning," like Abraham, " as in a ftrange country, 
and our looking for a city which hath foundations, whofe builder 
and ruler is God." 

Before we proceed to the direft fpecification of thofe fenti- 
ments which ftrangers and pilgrims ought to cherifh, permit 
me to remark, that the epithets will not apply to all men 
indifcriminately. There is one clafs of perfons to whom both 
the epithets will apply in their moft emphatic acceptation ; but 
there is another clafs of perfons to whom only one of them will 
apply, and that, too, in an inferior fenfe, — a fenfe expreffive 
more of the neceflity of nature than of the difpofidon of the 
mind. In this world, all men 21^ fojourners ov pilgrims ^ becaufe 
all men are faft paffing towards the futurity beyond it. But 
all men are not Jirangers here. There is a large clafs of men 
to whom the world is perfeftly congenial j who feel nothing 
ftrange, nothing unnatural, in anjrthing about it ; who, in the 
purfuit and the enjoyment of "die luft of the flefh, the luft 
of the eye, and the pride of life," are quite in their element, 
and juft where they wifh to be. Now it would be abfurd to 
talk of fuch men being Jirangers in a world diftinguifhed as 
the property and the domain of thefe three inftruments of 
pleafure, beyond which, in one or other of their forms, they 
never have a wifh. They may be ftrangers among thofe who 
are ** not of the world ;" they would be ftrangers in ** heaven," 
where fuch will only find their congenial country \ but, upon 
earthy they are in the very place, and are furrounded by the 
very fcenes, and can find the very fociety with which they 
could be fatisfied for ever. And they are pilgrims^ not becaufe 
they wifli it, but becaufe they muft. The laws of nature 
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compel them to advance. There is a fatal and invincible 
neceffity which carries them on, through life and away from 
it. But fo far as feeling is concerned, they have nothing of 
the charadier of the pilgrim about them 5 the very idea of 
pilgrimage, if ever it happen to be excited, falls heavily on 
the heart 5 every fymptom of their progreffion feems like a 
punifhment ; they would rather remain where they are ; they 
defire no better country ; this, through which they pafs with 
a mofl painful rapidity, is fufficient for them ; and therefore 
they would willingly take up their eternal abode in it, if they 
could retain, along with exiflence, the inftruments of earthly 
indulgence, combined with the undiminifhed power to employ 
them. 

To men, therefore, as men, the epithets will not apply in 
their mofl impreffive fenfe ; nor is it to you, under this general 
charadter, that we are about to fubmit the fubfequent fuggef^ 
tions ; but it is to you as Chrijiian men, who trufl that in 
fome degree they have become partakers of Abraham's faith. 
Chriflians are flrangers and pilgrims upon earth, not only 
becaufe they are mortal, and mufl of neceifity depart from it, 
but becaufe the two following circumftances render them fuch 
in the moft intenfe acceptation of the terms. In the firjt 
place, by the renovation of the heart, their defires and propen- 
Jitiesy fo to fpeak, have become fuch, that the world has 
nothing to offer, either fuitable to their nature or adequate to 
their demands. They feel a growing repugnance to whatever is 
merely of the earth. Being " born of God," to ufe the expref- 
five language of Scripture, they have become partakers of a 
'* divine nature," and are thus taught to experience difTatisfaftion 
with every thing that belongs exclufively to the world. Their 
predominant anxiety is, to be morally conformed to God. 
They can look to the fource of their new life, and fmcerely 
fey with the devout Pfalmift, ** Whom have I in heaven but 
thee, and there is none upon earth whom I defire befides 
thee ? " "I would not live alway." « I fhall " not " be 
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(atisfied " till " I awake in thy likenefs." Whatever oppofes 
the acquifition of this, is the fource of difquietude ; and in the 
world there is much to oppofe it : this oppofition, therefore, 
of the world, to their predominant defire, renders them 
emphatically " ftrangers " in the very midft of its population 
and purfuits. — But, in the fuond place, by this renovation of 
the heart, the believer is made an " heir " of " the glory 
which is afterwards to be revealed/' He is conflituted a 
"citizen" of "the New Jerufalem." This, henceforth, 
becomes his hope and his home. It is his father's houfe, the 
refidence of his holieft kindred, the habitation of his befi: 
friends, the place of ultimate repofe for all who belong to the 
fame fpiritual family with himfelf. Every wifh, therefore, 
terminates here. Every feeling expands and enlarges till it 
touches that defired country, for within that country is con- 
tained every thing with which he afTociates either excellence 
or joy. Hence it is, that, efleeming it better to be " prefent 
widi the Lord," than to be " at home in the body," he 
accounts himfelf a ^^ pilgrim " paf&ng and prefling onwards, 
anxious to advance through the appointed path, " to the eternal 
inheritance of the faints in light." 

Let us endeavour, then, in the further profecution of the 
difcourfe, to exhibit fome of thofe fentiments which perfons 
fuflaining this character fhould habitually cultivate. 

And firft we remark, that they fhould frequently call to 
mind, with great ferioufhefs, that they are flrangers and 
fojourners here. At firfl fight, an obfervadon like this may 
to fome appear unneceflary, as it might be fuppofed that fuch 
a fa£t could never be forgotten. He, however, knows little 
either of his own heart or the deceitfulne& of fin, who is not 
painfully aware of the contrary. The Supreme Being has not 
been unmindful of our enjoyment while purfuing the journey 
which he has fet before us. He has given us capacities for 
exalted and exquifite pleafure. He has filled earth and heaven 
with forms of furpafling beauty. He has conne&ed the per- 
ception 
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ception of delight with much that belongs exclufively to the 
world. And all this, inflead of exciting gratitude and animating 
diligence, the weaknefs and the depravity of man too frequently 
turn into an occafion of fin. We are apt to forget the Giver 
from the very multitude and magnificence of his gifts. We 
are fb alive to immediate impreffions, fo abforhed at times by 
all that is feen and fenfible, as to be utterly unmindful of thofe 
remote and eternal realities, which at laft will occupy the 
whole field of vifion, and exclude from our attention every 
temporary thing. If God were lefs bountiful, we fliould 
probably remember him more. If fewer objefts intervened 
between him and us, — if our pleafures and purfuits were lefs 
intenfe and lefs diverfified, we fliould, perhaps, more ferioufly 
remember the fa6l of our pilgrimage. So long as we remain 
here, that nature, " which is of the earth, earthy," will need 
to be fubdued by aftive and confcious eflfort. It is ever aiming 
at an afcendancy, and, whenever it obtains it, its direft influ- 
ence is to expel from the thoughts every aflbciation of eternity 
and God. In proportion as thefe are excluded, fliall we 
difplay a forgetfulnefs refpefting our aftual condition and bufi- 
nefe in the world. But, if we forget what we are, forget 
that we are " ftrangers and pilgrims on the earth," our charafter 
and habits will become inconfiftent with our acStual fituation. 
Hence the neceffity of often ferioufly recoUeding the faft. 
It is not enough to make the acknowledgment in words. It 
ibould become an abiding fentiment, a regulating feeling. It 
fliould be fupported in its ftrength and aftivity, by frequent 
meditation and habitual prayer. We fliould retire at times 
from the world, leave its engrpfling engagements at a diftance, 
penetrate into eternity by the exercife of faith, and thus, by 
thinking greatly and juftly of heaven, we fliould learn to think 
corredlly of our condition upon earth. 

2. If we are engaged in a " pilgrimage " in a ftrange 
country, we may learn the necefllity of dire^ion^ in order to 
advance with fecurity and fuccefs. This idea is often fug- 
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gefted by the (acred writers in connexion with the expreffion 
of their confidence in the word of God, " Thy word is a 
lamp to my feet, and a light unto my path." '* Thou wilt 
guide me by thy counfels, and afterwards receive me to glory." 
There are two different fenfes in which this fecond obfervation 
may be viewed. The firft refers to a proper knowledge of 
fcriptural truth ; the fecond, to the perception and purfuit of 
fcriptural obedience. In the one fenfe, it is applicable to 
men as men 5 in the other, it pre-eminently belongs to 
believers. 

In the firft place, it becomes us, as intelligent beings 
occupying a peculiar pofition, to acquire an accurate acquaint- 
ance with our condition and circumftances ; to afcertain what 
they are, and why ; how they may be accounted for, and how 
improved. Why it is that we are ftrangers and pilgrims at all? 
Why fhould there be a world, within the univerfe of the 
Eternal, where the very beings born in it fhould not find them- 
felves at home ? Why fhould there be that fearful tranfition 
at the end of '* the pilgrimage " which we all perfe£Wy know 
awaits us ? Why fhould it be invefted with fuch incalculable 
terror ? Why is it that fb many of our fellow-travellers are 
equally afraid of death and tired of exiftence ? — incapable of 
relifhing the delights of life, and yet reluftant to return to the 
God that made them ? What is to be done in a fituation of 
perplexity like this? Is there no explanation afforded? — no 
affiftance by which we may interpret the appearances of 
Providence and nature ? — ^by which we may be enabled to form 
a juft eftimate of the prefent fcene, and to feledt the right road 
to the futurity beyond it ? Yes : in the word of God there is 
every information we can require. There is a full development of 
the caufes which give that peculiar charadier to our fituation 
which it is acknowledged to pofTefs. There is an account of 
the manner in which man, by becoming guilty, became fubje£t 
to death ; of the method in which he is to be recovered ; of the 
fentiments he is to entertain towards offended Deity ; and of 
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the way in which alone he can fafely approach Him. In this 
book, therefore, there is every thing that can intereft the 
intellect and touch the afie6lions, becaufe there is every thing 
that is "profitable to dire^** thofe who are "ftrangers and 
pilgrims on the earth." 

But, in the fecond place, not only do we need direftion 
as men^ but as Chrijiians. Not only are we to be anxious 
refpefling the fundamental principles of which our faith is to 
confift ; but, when thefe are felt to be afcertained and eflabliihed, 
we need at times to be anxious about the precife way in which 
duty is to be purfued. There is both fpeculative truth and 
pra£Ucal truth. There is firft the queflion, what am I to do 
as a finner ? how am I to come before the Lord for mercy ? 
And after this, there is frequently another queflion, What am 
I to do as a faint ? how am I to a<^ as one that has obtained 
mercy ? how am I to feel and to evince that I am walking in 
that way in which God would have me to walk ? In the courfe 
of our Chriflian pilgrimage, (to return again to the figure of the 
text,) we often come to perplexed and intricate places, in 
which it is extremely difficult to determine in what direftion it 
becomes us to advance. On fuch occafions our firfl duty 
unqueflionably is to look up, with fincerity and fervour, to the 
Fountain of Wifdom, for fuch fupplies as the emergency may 
demand. But our fecond is like unto it, which is, to apply our 
reafon to the revelations of wifdom, that we may derive from 
thence an anfwer to prayer. There are certain great general prin- 
ciples in the written word, applicable to every poffible diverfity of 
circumflance ; and it is by the jufl application of thefe, that we 
are to afcertain what is the will of God in any particular cafe. 
As this is often an important inquiry in the pilgrimage of life, 
it may not be amifs, perhaps, to mention the following con- 
iiderations, as likely to be found eminently beneficial, in our 
attempts to decide upon difficult pra6bical queflions. 

Fix firmly in your minds, as the foundation of all your 
reafoning, that you do know what is the will of God in general 
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— namely, your fan£fification. You do know, whatever elfe 
you may be ignorant of, that, at all times and under all circum- 
ftances, you are to feek God's glory — that is, the difplay of his 
grace in you — by making the purfuit and the augmentation of 
perfonal holinefs your fupreme concern. You know this. 
You know it to be a plain and primary truth. This truth, 
therefore, you are to take, and to apply as a /£/?, to every path 
that opens before you, and to every inducement that prefles 
you to enter it. Will it affift or obftruft my fanftification ? 
Will holinefs be promoted or endangered ? If obvioufly and 
greatly promoted^ the matter would feem to be determined, as 
this would afcertain its confiftency with what you know to be 
the Divine will. But if there fhould be danger^ you will fay, 
how am I to aft ? This, I imagine, is the great point, for it is 
only on account of fuch an apprehenlion that I can conceive 
anything like peculiar praftical difficulty to be felt. How you 
are to aft, then, I fhould reply, will depend upon circumftances. 
A Chriftian may certainly be called to occupy a poft of great 
perfonal hazard; but it will be, very obvioufly, for the per- 
formance of fome important duty, or the accomplifhment of 
fome aft of diflinguifhed benevolence. If neither of thefe can 
be pleaded, the dangerous pofition muft be fhunned ; if they 
are felt not to be effefted, it muft be refolutely left. Clofe 
examination, in connexion with the application of the teft to 
which we have referred, would appear to be requifite under 
every form which this inquiry could aflTume. Its different 
afpefts might perhaps be prefented in the following mianner. 
Here is danger : What is to be obtained by my expofure to it ? 
If confcience reply, " nothing — nothing but perfonal enjoyment ; 
perceptions of delight, innocent perhaps in themfelves, but 
which to yoii might be injurious in their influence, and would 
foon be difficult to refign ;" in fuch a cafe the way is clear. 
The man knows his fanftification is the will of God ; he does 
not know that thefe indulgences are, which feem fo likely to 
draw away his heart ; nay, in the very fa£l of that likelihood, 
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he has all the proof he fhould require of its being his pofitive 
duty to avoid them. Again. Here is danger : What is to be 
obtained by my expofurc to it ? If confcience reply, ** there is 
danger, but, by watching againft it you may be fafe, and, if fo, 
your pofltion will afford you great facilities for very important 
benevolent exertion;" then, it would feem, the man might 
attempt the trial, becaufe he knows it is the will of God that 
he fhould do all poffible good to others, confiftent with the 
prefervation of his own virtue. But, fuppofe we go a ftep 
farther; fuppofe we allow the trial to have aftually been 
attempted, and imagine the man to be comparing the probability 
of the future with the recolleftion of the pafl ; and fuppofe 
confcience then fays, *' whatever may be the power of ufeful 
exertion, which your pofition is fuppofed to confer, obferve, 
that the trial has been made, and that, too, not only without 
fuccefs, but with perfonal injury ; you have fuffered more in 
yourfelf than you have accomplifhed for others ; the difficulties 
arc conquering you^ you are not prevailing againfl them to the 
ultimate accomplifliment of the benefit you propofed." In fuch 
a cafe the path of duty would feem equally clear. The man 
knows his fanftification is the will of God ; but he does not 
know that it is the will of God for him to effeft that fpecific 
objeSf which he had previoufly planned. — In fhort, in all cafes, 
perhaps the fiirfl fuggeflion of the confcience and judgment may 
be relied upon, and followed with fafety. There is a quick and 
inflinftive fenfe both of duty and danger in a well regulated 
mind ; the Chriflian feldom errs while he promptly obeys it ; 
he is feldom perplexed, perhaps, till he has filenced, in ibme 
degree, this internal monitor ; till he has liflened to temptation 
as well as to confcience; till his feelings have acquired an 
improper control, and have given to Reafon herfelf a tongue of 
fophiflry by which to plead their caufe, and to divert him from a 
nuuily obedience to his purefl and primary impulfes. 

3. As flrangers and pilgrims, it will become us to expeft 
privations; to form very moderate hopes of prefent fatisfadion; 
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to encumber ourfelves with nothing that may retard our 
advancement ; and to be ready to relinquiih, at the call of the 
Matter, many a delightful feclufion, in which we might be glad, 
if it were permitted us, to reft. — Thefe are general fuggeftions 
which it is not neceflary very minutely to illuftrate. Their 
juftice is intuitively obvious. The mere annunciation of them, 
carries along with it a fenfe of their propriety and a proof of 
their importance. The charafter we fuftain, or at leaft profefs 
to fuftain, founded, as it is, upon the fa£t of our purfuing a 
journey through a world in which we expe£t no permanent 
pofteffions, pre-fuppofes our conftant attention to all we have 
advanced. Our path, too, is befet with diverfified danger. 
'^ The Ruler of the darknefs of this world,'' is in arms againft 
us. It becomes us, therefore, to take ''the whole armour 
of God, that we may be able to withftand all the fieiy 
darts of the wicked." Here, however is the difficulty, — 
the putting on the ^^ whole** of this armour. We feldom, 
perhaps, fee Chriftians entirely «»-armed ; but we feldom fee 
them fecured in every point. Almoft every one neglefts fbme 
piece, which he finds either inconvenient to wear or difficult to 
wield. According to the original conformation of the mind, 
certain parts of the armour are conveniently fitted to us, certain 
weapons can be readily ufed. Affifted by natural feeling as 
well as ftimulated by duty, we can employ them with facility 
and power. But then, there is fome other inftrument, in the 
ufe of which we find it extremely painful to become proficient; 
we perhaps give up the endeavour as a hopelefs attempt, or 
throw the weapon away as a cumberfome thing. Such condufi 
is obvioufly abfurd. It is affording the adverfary an immenfe 
advantage. However difficult the lefTon, we muji learn to ftoop 
and take it up again, and perfevere in the exercife, till, if poffible, 

we acquire in the ufe of it dexterity and confidence 

As we proceed in our journey, we meet with many green, 
refrefhing, and beautiful fpots, — ^and God means us to enjoy 
them; he has given them for this very purpofe; they are 
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intended to mitigate the afperities of the way, and to recruit our 
exhaufted vigour. But we are not to make them heaven. 
However inviting and however welcome, ^^they are not our refl;*^ 
we muft ftill remember that there is fomething ultimate, and 
fomething that infinitely furpaffes them all. — ^We fliould be 
particularly fuipicious, I imagine, particularly apprehenfive of 
dan^r, when we feem to be furrounded by a peculiar com- 
bination of pleafurable circumftances. We ihould '' rejoice 
with trembling." This is not the place of reward, but of trial. 
Whenever the heart, therefore, feems to be filling with delight, 
derived from relative fources and prefent pofTeffions, let us fear 
left we make an idol of the joy, and caufe God to fhatch it in 

his wrath from the bofom of the worfhipper Our 

great bufinefs ought to be, in relation to dl objefts, events, and 
circumftances, to extradi from them what will enrich us in the 
higheft fenfe ; what will contribute to that eternal treafure 
which we can carry with us to any world. How abfurd for 
travellers to accumulate either property or knowledge which 
can be of no ufe whither they are proceeding ! which forms no 
part of the pofTeffions or pleafures of their paternal land ! 
The virtues of a renovated mind are alone eternal. Nothing 
is important, nothing defirable, comparatively fpeaking, for 
^'ftrangers and pilgrims on the earth," but what bears in one 
w^ or other upon thefe, — upon the qualifications it becomes 
them to pofTefs as heirs of a renovated world. It requires, 
however, many a painful procefs of difcipline, before we are 
brought to feel or to acknowledge this, with any thing like 
pradical fincerity. It is fo long before we are willing either to 
be virtuous or happy in any way but our own. We have 
formed, perhaps, certain notions of the neceffity of fuch and 
fuch things to enable us to attempt with fuccefs, what we ought 
to be ready to attempt at all times, and with any means that 
God may think fit to afford us ; and, becaufe he does not think 
fit to indulge our pafiion, our felfifhnefs, or pride, we fit down 
in fullennefs or floth, fpending our powers in indolence or 
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rebellion, while the fun is rifing in the heavens, or the thunder 
gathering in the flcy. How much need, my brethren, have all 
of us to employ that beautiful fupplication of the Pfalmift, 
''Search me and try me, O God, and fee if there be any 
wicked way in me, and lead me in the way everlafting." — 
" Lead me in the way everlafting ; " here is a prayer eminently 
fitted for pilgrims; and there is a correfponding promife, 
expreffed in the form of pious perfuafion, '' thou wilt fliew me 
the path of life." Hundreds of paths are inviting us to enter, 
but only one is a " path of life," only one is '' a way ever- 
lafting." All but this terminate here, and leave thofe who 
feleft them to the awful confequences of a miftaken choice. 
The way of ambition will terminate ; and the way of conqueft 
will terminate ; and the way of fcience will terminate ; and the 
way of pleafure will terminate ; every WTiY of vice and iniquity 
will terminate ; — but there is a way everlafting ; there is a way 
that will never terminate; it is apparently interrupted, — it is 
only in appearance ; the foul that fteadily purfues it will purfue 
it for ever ; the mind once engaged in prefling forward to a 
likenefs with God, will occupy an eternity in the fame purfuit 
— ever approximating but never approaching; acquifitions 
eternally increafed with a profpeft eternally enlarged. 

4. The laft fentiment we inculcate is this — The propriety 
of thofe, who are engaged in the fame journey, cherifliing an 
afFeftionate fympathy in each other. When inhabitants of the 
fame town happen to meet in a diftant place, they meet with 
the cordial glow of kind recognition. Subjefts of the lame 
kingdom, meeting in a foreign land, experience emotions of 
peculiar intereft ; fliould either be expofed to danger, the other 
becomes the defender of his charafter or perfon. How much 
more fliould thofe who are '' brethren " manifeft towards each 
other reciprocal regard ! While pafling along the fame path, 
let us candidly judge the conduft, and patiently bear with the 
infirmities, of each. Let us be ready to affift our aflbciates 
by the exercife of power or the communication of knowledge. 

We 
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We may at one time alleviate diftrefs, and at another remove 
perplexity. Some we may introduce to the path, fome we 
may prevent from leaving it ; but by all means let us be careful 
not to feduce any from the profecution of its duties ; no agony 
can be equal to that refulting from the confcioufnefs of having 
trifled with the virtue and endangered the ialvation of an 
immortal foul What cordial efteem ! what affec- 
tionate attentions ! what unfeigned courtefy ! what faithful 
friendfhip ! ihould diflinguifh thofe, who, as '* heirs together 
of the grace of life," are advancing in the fame path to the 
lame home ! ** See that ye fall not out by the way," faid 
Jofeph to his brethren, founding his admonition on their 
natural relationfhip. " Above all things," fays Peter, " have 
fervent charity among yourfelves ; love as brethren, be pitiful, 
be courteous." '^ Edify one another," fays Paul. ** Let each 
man pleafe his neighbour." " Regard not every man his own 
things merely, but every man alfo the things of others." 
'* Bear ye one another*s burdens, and fo fulfil the law of 
Chrifl." '' Let all bitternefs, and wrath, and anger, and 
clamour, and evil fpeaking, be put away from you, with all 
malice ; and be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, 
forgiving one another, if any man have a quarrel againfl 
any, even as God for Chrifl's fake has forgiven you." 
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Bt0cour0e V. 

The Third and Fourth Trials 
of Abraham. 

r 

HeB. XI. II, 12, 17 — 19. 

Through faith alfo Sara herfelf received Jirength to conceive feed^ 
and was delivered of a child when Jhe was pajl age^ hecaufe 

Jhe judged him faithful who had promifed. Therefore fprang 
there even of oncj and him as good as dead, fo many as the 

Jlars of the Jky in multitude^ and as the fand which is by the 

fea Jhore innumerable By faith Abraham^ when 

he was triedy offered up Ifaac : and he that had received 
the promifes offered up his only-begotten fon^ of whom it was 

faid^ That in Ifaac Jhall thy feed be called: accounting that 
God was able to raife him upj even from the dead; from 
whence alfo he received him in a figure* 
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thefe verfes we have a ftatement of the two 
remaimng trials of Abraham's faith. The 
laft is of moft importance. It is defcribed as 
having conftituted, in a peculiar fenfe, the tejl of 
the principle. Abraham is (aid to have been tried^ when he 
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was called to offer up I(aac upon the altar, as if all the 
demands previoufly made upon his faith were nothing in 
comparifon with this. The event was followed, alfo, by the 
Divine Being announcing, after the manner of men, that he 
regarded the condu6i of the patriarch under it, as affording 
the highefl poffible demonflration of his charafter. The 
former, however, as it was an aftual part of the difcipline 
through which Abraham had to pafs, and as it is more than 
once referred to as fuch, both in the primitive hiflory and the 
infpired comment, obvioufly demands from us fpecific atten- 
tion. It fhould be remembered, too, thit *' whatever was 
written," or whatever recorded, "by infpiration of God," 
was given for fome wife and holy purpofe, and contains in it 
fome bleffing, which it is the wifdom of the church to difcover 
and enjoy. 

When Abraham was promifed, as a perfonal poffeffion, the 
land of Canaan, he was alfo promifed a numerous poflerity to 
whom it fhould defcend. Of this poflerity Sarah was to be 
the mother. That fhe fhould have a fon was repeatedly 
announced \ and, that from him fhould gradually arife a great 
nation, was predidled with equal frequency and explicitnefs. 

Now, that the patriarch received the promife of Canaan 
in a fpiritual fenfe, has been abundantly proved j and, therefore, 
it is at leafl poffible, that he might take, the promife of poflerity 
in the fame fenfe : hence, he would regard himfelf not fb much 
the father of a great family by the flefh, as the fpiritual father 
of all who fhould imitate his faith. Still, as the promife of an 
inheritance had a temporal fenfe, and was aftually to receive 
fulfilment upon earth ; and, as in that fenfe alfo, it was, no 
doubt, underflood by the patriarch : fo, whatever might be 
his anticipations of a fpiritual feed, a natural offspring was 
equally expedled. He feems often to have revolved in his 
mind the various intimations that had been given concerning 
it. His heart throbbed at times with an unutterable feeling, 
and his fenfibility was ruffled by many a wave qf pleafure, as 
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he contemplated the greatnefs and diftinSion which feemed 
prepared to defcend, in future ages, upon his favoured 
pofterity. 

His faith, however, was tried in two ways. The promife 
was repeatedly given, but for many years was never fulfilled. 
This long difappointment feems to have affeded him deeply, 
and to have prompted, at one period, a melancholy appeal to 
the Divine Being, when he gracioufly condefcended to appear 
to the patriarch. The voice of Jehovah was heard falling on 
his ear with the moft animating aflurance, '' fear not, Abra- 
ham, I am thy fhield and thy exceeding great reward i" but, 
it appears at firft to have fallen in vain. He was abforbed, at 
the moment, by contemplating the myfterious and folitary 
circumftances in which he ftood ; and inftead of receiving the 
annunciation with feelings of elevated joy, his reply indicated 
that he was fufFering from what he regarded as a peculiar 
calamity. Oh, " Lord God, what wilt thou give me, feeing 
I go childlefs ? — Behold, to me thou haft given no feed : and, 
lo, one born in my houfe is mine heir.*' The gracioufnefs of 
the Almighty was eminently confpicuous in the manner in 
which he received this complaint. The complaint indicated 
a want of confidence in the Divine promife, and difplayed 
fomething like difTatisfaftion with the Divine procedure : but, 
without noticing this, God at once re-afTerted his intentions 
refpefting him ; and, ftill ferther to encourage his faith, com- 
manded him to look upon the heavens, and to obferve in the 
multitude of the ftars, the image of his offspring. It feems 
not improbable, that by this was intended to be conveyed, 
not merely the idea of number, but of glory, elevation, and 
magnificence. 

A ftill farther proof, however, was to be given by Abraham 
of his confidence in the power and veracity of God. Hitherto 
the promife had been indefinite as to time, and demanded, fo 
to fpeak, no pre-eminent exercife of faith, as it involved 
nothing lupernatural. The trial had confifted, fimply in the 
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length of the period during which the completion of the 
promife was deferred, the difappointment of a ftrong inftind, 
and the apparent contradiction that Teemed to exifl, between 
the ultimate profpecSls defcribed by the promife, and the a£lual 
faSs of his own hiftory. At length, however, when a definite 
period for its accompllihment was fixed, faith of a higher 
order was demanded. This excited, at firft, hefitation and 
furprife, and fomething like unbelief, though not really fo ; — 
not really fo, for, neither of the parties having contemplated 
anything fupernatural, it did not immediately occur to them, 
and hence their recorded expreffions and condu6b. When 
it did occur, we find it was inftantly admitted. They remem- 
bered the infinitude of the Divine power, and their general 
view of the attribute came to the affiftance of their feith in a 
fpecific aiTurance; and thus the principle which had fufFered 
a fort of momentary obfcuration, immediately emerged again 
and appeared with increafed purity and luftre. Of the one it 
is faid, '* flie judged him feithful, who had promifed," — that 
is, fhe judged him '' worthy to be trufted ;" (he reafoned upon 
his character and nature, and faw the perfeft propriety of 
placing in his word unlimited dependance. Of the other it is 
faid, ftill more emphatically, in the Epiftle to the Romans, 
'* he confidered not " — he would not allow himfelf to advert 
to natural impoffibility ; '^ he daggered not at the promife of 
God, through unbelief; and, being fully perfuaded that what 
he had promifed he was able to perform, he was thus ftrong 
in faith, and gave glory to God." 



2. 

TJPON this part of the hiftory of thefe two fervants of God, 

we fhall only fubmit to you two obfervadons. The firft is 

refpefting her, who is virtually denominated by Peter, the 

mother of the faithful. That ihe did exert faith, we have feen; 

but 
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but that this was after fbme mdication of weaknefs, muft 
unqueftionably be admitted. With all the weaknefs, however, 
which in this and other inftances we are in the habit of attri- 
buting to Sarah, it may be worth remarking, that in the only 
two places in which (he is referred to in the New Teftament, 
flie is mentioned with approbation and refped. The Apoftles 
pafs over her deficiencies, and fix only on thofe features of her 
charadber, which difplayed her humility, faith, and general 
excellence. Here, then, is a manifeftation of the Chrlflian fpirit, 
which we, perhaps, would do well to imitate. How very 
oppofite to this is, frequently, the conduft, not to fay of men, 
but of Chriilians ! What a fine faculty fome people have for 
detefling and dilating upon the weaknefTes of their brethren — 
or what they may deem weaknefTes, from not having the power, 
perhaps, to underf)-and or appreciate the chara6ber to which 
they attach ! How utterly blind you will find many perfons, to 
all that is good and great in the mind or conduct of a given 
individual, but mofl admirably acute, in obferving the little 
fhades and fpots by which fuch excellence is occafionally 
obfcured ! The moral tafte, in thefe cafes, feems to be com- 
pletely perverted ; inflead of deriving delight from the per- 
ception of moral beauty, it turns away from it, as if its prefence 
were incompatible with pleafure, and finds its mofl exquifite 
enjoyment to confifl in the contemplation of deformity or 
defedi. Such a ftate of mind is highly unbecoming the 
profefTors of that faith ; which inculcates a charity '* that 
thinketh no evil," " that rejoices not in iniquity, but rejoiceth 
in the truth," that is to cover, not only a few failings, but even 
" a multitude of fms." 

The knowledge of this tendency in human nature, to 
expatiate upon the errors, rather than the excellence, of 
chara^er and condu£l, ought to produce a twofold efFe£t upon 
us., In the firfl place, it ought to make us watchful over 
oiirfelves, left we give way to it ; left we forget the example of 
thefe apoflolic men, and are tempted to give prominence and 
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perpetuity to what we fhould forget rather than remember. 
In every Chriftian we may find fomething to efteem and love,— 
fomething, perhaps, even, to reprove us, — if we fincerely look for 
it. Even in an obvious fault committed by a brother, we may 
difcover fome palliating circumftance ; fomething which, to «j, 
at leafl, ought to be an apology, and which it fhould afford us 
fincere gratification to obferve. In cafes where fome weaknefs 
is feen in connexion with unqueflionable virtue, let us try to 
hide the difcovery even from ourfelves ; but, above all things, 
let us not willingly affifl the perfpicacity of others. The 
detection of defefts in a charafter of great and general 
excellence, will occafion to a benevolent mind fomething like 
forrow, which will hope that others may not pofTefs the fame 
unfortunate quicknefs of difcernment, and which will exprefs 
itfelf in private by interceflion and prayer. Thefe are the 
difpofitions which it becomes us to cultivate, rather than thofe 
to which we have been adverting ; which are indulged at the 
expenfe of Chriflian confiflency, and yield nothing but a 
malignant and defpicable pleafure. In the fecond place ; this 
fubjeft ought to induce a fpirit of caution in our general 
intercourfe, left we afford ground for this tendency in others to 
operate upon us, I do not like to teach the leffon, and yet I 
know fome one mufl teach it, that young and ingenuous minds 
mufl learn occafionally to tlQl with greater referve, than the 
heart would naturally diftate, or than human fociety would 
demand, if all were what they appear to be, or what they 
profefs. Let the young, then, be admonifhed not to calculate 
too largely upon the benevolent judgments of others. You 
will have to learn to put a reflraint upon what may appear fome 
of your befl feelings, and to fufpeft, at times, where you would 
willingly confide. Many who are forward in aftually leading 
you into occafional or partial improprieties, will be among the 
firfl to expofe or reprehend them. Inflead of imitating the 
Apoftles, as in the cafe of Sarah, and finking defefts in con- 
fideration of acknowledged and obvious excellence, they will 

employ 
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employ thefe — thefe very defefts, for which they themfelves 
are partly accountable, as arguments to deftroy the reputation, 
and darken the luftre of that excellence itfelf ! I know fuch a 
reprefentation of human nature as this is repugnant to inexperi- 
ence, but it is juft i if you choofe to negleS it, or to laugh at 
the leilbns it would teach, why, of courfe, you may ; but you 
will fuffer for it ; and you will probably have its truth forced at 
laft upon your attention, by the moft painful and the moft 
mortifying of all demonftrations. We may apply to this fubjeft 
what is faid of our Lord, though without affirming that we ufe 
the paiTage in its primary acceptation, — '' he did not commit 
himfelf to them, for he knew what was in man." There is 
here much praftical wifdom to guide us in our commerce with 
the world. " He did not commit himfelf to them." He never 
fpake or aded without remembering that tendency of our nature 
to which we are referring. He never deviated, for a moment, 
from that high-toned confiftency of fpeech and behaviour, 
which defied the penetration of the mofl quick-fighted cenfori- 
oufhefs. He never made demands upon the charity and candour 
of others ! he was too well aware of the little of either he 
ihould find upon the earth, and, therefore, he was enabled to 
appeal to thofe, among whom he had mingled with fuch wife 
and fcrupulous ciicumfpeftion, *' which of you convinceth me of 
ftnr 

The next obfervation may refer to the objedl of the Divine 
proceedings towards Abraham, intended to be accomplifhed by 
this trial. Abraham y>// the trial. By many fkfts and circum- 
flances recorded refpefting him, he is evinced to have been a 
perfbn of exquifite fenfibility. What to him were the multitude 
of his flocks and herds, his opulence and fervants ? What the 
refpedl which came gradually to be paid to him by furrounding 
princes ? He was not ambitious, but he was pofTefTed of warm 
and flirring afFeftions, and his hope had been excited by the 
promife and the profpeft of an objeft upon which he might pour 
the whole tide of his nature's tendernefs, and from the very 
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fight of which he would derive a thrill of new and incommuni- 
cable joy ! — yet was he difappointed — difappointed in this very 
property of his mind in which he was moft fenfibly alive. He 
might wonder at times at the fa<ft, and be at a lofs on what 
principle to account for the conduft of Providence. His faith 
would aflure him that there was fome principle by which the 
whole could be explained, though his limited reafon was unable 
to difcover it. We, however, by having the whole of his 
hiftory before us, can perceive, fo to fpeak, fome of the fecret 
reafons upon which God afted. At the very moment when he 
was difappointing the patriarch with refpeft to his afFeftions as 
a man, he was operating on the growth and maturity of his 
charafter as a faint. By the very means which delayed his 
becoming the father of the natural family, he was rendering 
him the fether of the faithful. He could not, in fa<ft, have 
been the one, without fufFering the trial which he did in the 
fenfibilities of the other. It was a necefTary part of the procefs 
by which he was to be perfefted. — Now, it becomes us to 
remember, that, this may often, in efFeft, be the cafe with 
ourfelves. We cannot poffibly underfland all the reafons of 
God's dealings towards us. The very thing which we feel to 
be a trial, may be the only means by which we could be 
brought to anything like fpiritual maturity. And the very thing 
which we wifh for, with the mofl refllefs and paflionate 
folicitude, may jufl be that thing which, if it were given, would 
completely obflruft the progrefs of holinefs within us. Hence, 
in reflefting upon the myfterious afpeft which the ways of 
Providence frequently afTume, it will be well to recolleft, that 
there mufl be reafons in the mind of God, perfeftly fatisfaftory 
to his wifdom, and that, therefore, they would be fatisfadtory to 
ours, if we knew them ; — that thefe reafons, whatever they 
are, mufl certainly have a regard to our good, becaufe they 
mufl have a regard to our virtue ; — and that, the time of 
ignorance and anxiety cannot be long, for, either circumftances 
will evolve which will plainly interpret the procefs, which will 
, diflinaiy 
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diftinftly teach us why we fufFered fuch and fuch things, — or, 
if not — if even they remain myfterious to the laft, yet, '' what 
we know not now, we (hall know hereafter." 



pROM thefe reflexions we proceed to the other and laft 
trial of Abraham's faith. The circumftances connefted 
with this were of fuch an extraordinary nature, and the feelings 
attending it, in the mind of the patriarch, muft have been fo 
deep and agitating, that we have no hope, by any defcription 
of ours, to convey an adequate idea either of their variety or 
intenfenefs. The account in the book " Genefis,'* of this 
Angular tranfaftion, is given with fuch inimitable fimplicity, 
that it feems like profanation to attempt to defcribe it in any 
words but thofe fiirniflied by Scripture. Here permit me to 
notice one of the peculiarities of the facred volume. It ftates 
fa<5ls, but it does not defcribe feeling. It occafionally informs 
us of the outward and vifible figns of excited emotion, but it 
does not fpend time in any copious delineation of emotion 
itfelf. This circumftance gives to many parts of Scripture a 
power and a pathos of the moft touching and interefting 
order. The writers never aim at producing efFeft, or exciting 
fenfibility j they fimply detail fefts and appearances ; but this 
very abfence of all laborious effort and all obvious appeal, goes 
dire£tly to the heart, and produces, in a mind of unfophifticated 
feeling, fuch a throbbing emotion as language was never able 
nor even intended to defcribe. Hence, however, it frequently 
happens, that when a pafTage of facred hiftory, univerfally felt 
to be peculiarly afFefting, is expanded with the illuftrations, 
and exprefTed in the language, of a printed or fpoken expo- 
fition, its whole force and impreffion appear utterly to evaporate, 
and we are left wondering how it is, that what had fo often 
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impreffled us, and from which we expelled fo much, {hould 
have paffed away without producing anything like an adequate 
or even ordinary intereft. But this is eafily explained. A 
preacher, by the expofition of a narrative unufually pathetic, 
will, in all probability, fail to produce any impreffion fuperior 
to what attends the fimple reading of the text \ for, all his 
audience have hearts as well as himfelf, and to thefe the 
inimitable language of Scripture has already appealed, and 
excited, perhaps, all the emotion of which the heart is capable. 
That emotion is not to be defcribed, for words cannot defcribe 
the operations of fenfibility. It is not to be increafed, {hould 
the preacher attempt it, for all he can fay is already in the 
mind of the hearer ; and though the hearer could not, perhaps, 
exprefs it in words, he can feel and enjoy it in itfelf. The 
flow progrefs of language is outftripped by the rapidity of 
thought. A fingle word will open a ftream of ideas, or give 
rife to an infkmtaneous flow of feeling, which it is luxury to 
indulge in the filent pofleflion of the foul, but the very charm 
of which will be deftroyed and diflipated by the intrufion of 
multiplied expreflion. Every attempt, in fad, of fuch intruflon 
will look like an impertinence. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that we find, at the clofe of a lengthened expofition of ibme 
touching incident, that we never before felt fo little of its 
power to afFed us, though we never before heard fb much 
effort employed in defcribing it. 

With this preliminary caution, both to myfelf and you, 
I will now very briefly notice the laft trial of Abraham, which 
iflTued in the complete triumph of that faith for which he is fi> 
eminently diftinguilhed. The nature and order of our remarks 
will be determined by the nature and courfe of the narrative 
in Genefis. As our obfervations proceed, your eye had better 
flowly pafs over the contents of the twenty-fecond chapter of 
that book. 

You will do well to notice, in the firfl place, the time when 
this trial occurred to the patriarch, as indicated by the language 
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of the hiftorian. " It came to pafs, after thefe things, that 
God did tempt Abraham." " Afier thefe things^* — after what 
things ? Why, after waiting twenty-five years for the fiilfil- 
ment of the promife ; after aftually receiving that fulfilment; 
after parting with one fon whom he greatly loved ; after the 
other had arrived at an age approaching maturity, afforded 
promifes of early excellence, and become the objed of 
abforbing affection. After Abraham had received the congra- 
tulations of neighbouring chiefs, entered into treaties of amity 
with them, and feemed to be enjoying fomething like repofe, 
ibmething like reward for previous fuffering. The fpirit of a 
man may fink under any great or protracted affliction, but the 
effe6i is incalculably worfe, when, after feeming to have reco- 
||ered, he finds himfelf thrown back again by an unexpected 
rclapfe. The want of any bleffing, however much defired, 
may be borne, at laft, without pain : but when we firft wait 
for it till the foul almoft faints under hope long deferred ; 
when we then poffefs it, exult in the enjoyment, and tafte the 
pleafures we had otherwife not known ; and when, after this, 
it is to be given up, and we are to go back to our former ftate 
of entire deftitution, — then it is that the mind experiences the 
pang of hopelefs and complicated calamity. 

You may obferve, too, the fhock which the annunciation of 
the Divine will was likely to produce, both on his affeCtion and 
his faith. As a father and a faint he was equally tried. The 
very command is conveyed in fuch a manner, as to fhike, as it 
proceeded, deeper and deeper into the fenfibilities of the heart. 
*' Abraham, take — thy fon ; — ^thine only fon ; — Ifaac ; — whom 
thfiu love/f" It is allowable to fuppofe, that when the com- 
mencement of this addrefs firfl fell upon the ear of Abraham, 
his heart dilated with joy, and his countenance brightened with 
pleafure. He would naturally imagine that fome gracious 
communication was about to be made refpeCting this child of 
promife, this fon of his age, this feleCted pledge of a vail and 
diftinguifhed progeny. The thought of the parent would, in a 
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moment perhaps, be, that he and his fon were to proceed to 
fome place where both were to be favoured with difcoveries of 
the achievements and the glory of that nation to proceed from 
them, or to receive fome communication from '' the Father of 
lights," that fhould enlarge their knowledge, and purify their 
nature. No. " Go offer him for a burnt offering." "Comniiit 
the work to no other hand ; prepare thjrfelf to be the prieft, 
while he is the viftim." To attempt to defcribe the effeft of 
this upon the man would be abfurd, becaufe it would be ufelefs. 
The thing is impoflible. We (hall only obferve, therefore, 
that his affeSfion was tried as Ifaac was his fon ; but his faith 
was tried as he was the fon of the promife. This was he by 
whom all the previous affurances of Jehovah refpeding his 
family, on which he had depended for years, were to be 
fulfilled and fubftantiated ! When he had to part witn 
Ifhmael, to part with him merely by fending him away, God 
condefcended to affign a reafon and to fuggeft a motive to 
promote his obedience, faying, that he was not the child of 
promife, and therefore might be given up ; but here there is no 
reafon ai&gned, no motive fuggefted ; this is the child of 
promife, he who before was reprefented as a fufficient fubftitute 
for the lofs of Ifhmael ; but if Ifaac is to perifh, who is to 
become a fubflitute for him ? 

The conduft of Abraham under this extraordinary trial is 
next to be noticed. You can eafily imagine how affeftion 
might prompt unbelief, and how both might concur, either to 
retard or fruflrate any intention of obedience. He might doubt 
whether it were the voice of God j whether he had heard the 
words aright ; whether he had not miflaken their import. He 
might reafon upon the impoffibility of the command proceeding 
from God, both from its oppofition to the Divine nature, and 
its inconfiflency with the Divine promife. All this he might 
certainly do, but it is not faid, nor is it infinuated, that he did 
it. It is rather intimated that he immediately recognized the 
voice, and prepared for prompt and decided obedience. What 
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an aftonifliing inftance is this of the power of piety to render 
every paffion and feeling fubordinate to duty and to God ! 
Abraham was called, fo to fpeak, to a facrifice of himfelf, as 
well as of his fon. He had to fubdue fome of the ftrongeft 
fentiments of which the heart is fufceptible, — and he did fubdue 
them. This, you will obferve, is very different from the 
extinftion of the paffions ; very different from either natural or 
induced infenfibility. If the paifions were extinguifhed, we 
might be without feeling, and therefore in trial we fhould be 
without pain ; or rather, trial itfelf would be impoffible. But 
to retain the paffions, and yet to fubdue them j to feel that the 
affections may be cultivated, and their pleafures approved, and 
yet to preferve them fubordinate to duty, or, at the command of 
God, to relinquifh the objefts to which they cling with intenfe 
pertinacity, — this is religion ; it is to be ai&milated to Him 
whofe foul was exquifitely fufceptible, but who calmly faid, 
under accumulated fuffering, '' If this cup may not pafs from 
me, — thy will be done." 

Abraham inflantly prepared for his journey. And here there 
are two circumflances from which inflruftion may be drawn. 
The firfl is. Early the very next morning he departed. What 
a view this gives us of his prompt attention to the Divine will. 
When Lot was commanded to leave Sodom,-^to efcape for his 
life, — to fecure his perfonal fafety, he clung to and lingered 
about the place, which he feems to have forfaken with regret : 
the angels had to interpofe and to compel him to proceed, by 
taking hold of his hand, and forcing him from deflrudion. 
But Abraham difplayed a readinefs in obeying a command of a 
far different nature ; conduft this, to which no motive could 
urge, but one arifmg from the determination of univerfal 
obedience. The other circumflance is, that the patriarch does 
not feem to have informed Sarah of the peculiar trial to which 
he was called ; nor did he permit the young men to accompany 
him to the place of facrifice : leaving them behind, he and his 
fon went forward alone to the awful and tremendous duty. 
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Now, from thefe two things you may learn, firji^ that if ever 
you are called to the difcharge of any painful a£t, the more 
fpeedily you fet about it the better ; a difficult duty becomes 
ten times more difficult by procraftination j your fears multiply; 
your hefitation increafes; your refolution fluftuates, till at 
length, perhaps, it entirely fubfides, and leaves you the viftim of 
lading regret. The other leflbn is this. If your own mind is 
perfeftly made up as to the propriety of doing fomething that 
requires great determination, and from which feeling may be in 
danger of feducing you ; perform it without confulting others, 
or permitting their interference, as it is poffible they may exert 
fuch a power over fenfibility, as entirely to fruftrate your 
purpofe, even though your convidion may continue the fame. 
The ftrength of the mind is in danger of being fubdued by the 
foftnefe of the heart. We may internally condemn ourielves 
at the very moment we yield to their influence. All this, 
however, may be avoided, by firft fixing, like Abraham, our 
firm determination in confequence of our conviftion of duty, 
and then carrying it out into accomplifhment, without expofing 
ourfelves to thofe influences, by which feeling might be taught 
to rife up in oppofition to the judgment. 

The perfed calmnefs which diftinguiflied the condu6l of 
Abraham, is worthy particular remark. There is nothing here 
like turbulent excitement ; nothing like the impetuofity of 
paffion ; nothing like enthufiafm. It is not the blind impulfe 
of fierce and fanatic feeling, trampling equally upon the under- 
ftanding and the heart. Devotees have often expofed both 
themfelves and their offspring to the moft ftrange and terrible 
infliftions, but it has generally been with fomething like frenzy 
or defperation. Here, however, there is nothing of this nature. 
There is the calm, rational, and dignified deportment of a man 
confcious that he is difcharging fome great duty, believed to be 
confiflent with fupreme wifdom, though both myflerious and 
agonizing to himfelf. Nor was this ftoical infenfibility or 
Homan pride. His anfwer to the pointed queftion of Ifaac, is 
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as much diftinguifhed for its mild afFedtion, as for its wife 
evafion of dired reply. It is not the language either of 
enthufiafm or ftemnefs* And he had no motive to the mere 
difplay of heroic hardihood. When Brutus condemned his two 
fons to death, the pride of unbending virtue could be gratified 
by the wondering admiration of the people. But here, the 
only witneffles that could have been prefent were purpofely 
prevented approaching, as if to mark both the feeling and the 
firmnefs of the man. It was not pai&on but principle, — and 
therefore he needed no witnefTes to ftimulate and reward him. 
It was not infenfibility, — and therefore he would not have 
witnefTes, left they fhould ftrengthen the emotion he felt 
throbbing within him, and interfere with the ultimate execution 
of his purpofe. With the moft perfeft compofure he fele<^ed 
the fpot, conftrudted the altar, laid the wood in order upon it, 
and then — " ftretched forth his hand, and took the knife to flay 
his ion.'' At that moment the angel of God arrefted the ftroke, 
and the tranfa<5lion concluded by the releafe of Ifaac and the 
renewal of the promifes. 



TpHE faith of Abraham, in the courfe of this great trial, 
would feem to have confifted in this : — He was called to 
iacrifice his fon, and he determined to do it ; but, this fon was 
given by promife, and was given expreffly as the root of a great 
nation ; this promife Abraham continued to believe, even at the 
time when he was preparing to obey the command i he did not 
doubt that this very I&ac, who was going " like a lamb to the 
flaughter," even if flaughtered, would ftill be the means of 
fulfilling the Divine afTurances. He knew God to be faithful ; he 
knew he could not lie \ he believed, therefore, that he would 
furnifh fbme means, whatever they might be, of harmonizing 
the contradidory duties to which he was called. The patriarch 
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might poffibljr hope that God would interfere to prevent the 
completion of the fetal aft, or to interrupt the progrefs of the 
preparatory proceedings. I rather think, however, that his mind 
moft ftrongly dwelt upon the idea of Ifaac being aftually 
offered and aftually reftored to life. This feems obvioufly the 
meaning of the Apoftle. '' He that had received the promifes 
offered up his only-begotten (on, of whom it was faid. That in 
Ifeac fhall thy feed be called : accounting that God was able to 
raife him up^ even from the dead,** The ftruggle in the mind of 
the patriarch, would be between his general knowledge of this 
power on the part of God, and his expeftation of its exercife in 
this particular cafe. It is intimated, that, whatever might be at 
firfl the fuggeflions of afFeftion or weaknefs, this expeftation 
rofe fuperior to them all. He continued to feel firmly per- 
fuaded that the promifes he had received would be fulfilled ; 
that they would be fulfilled in and by Ifaac : and that. He who 
had direfted the myflerious aft which he was about to accom- 
plifh, would make its performance confiftent with a confidence 
in His previous prediftion. This is emphatically ''againft 
hope, believing in hope ;" trufling to eternal truth, in fpite of 
apparent phyfical impoflibilities. 

Such was the triumph of faith in this diflinguifhed faint. He 
was rewarded in a manner proportioned to the luflre of the 
achievement. He did^ in a figure, receive Ifaac from the dead ; 
whence, indeed, he had, as it were, received him at firft. 
The offering was virtually made j fo fer as intention and feeling 
were concerned it was complete ; then Jehovah interpofed, 
pronounced himfelf fatisfied of the patriarch's principle, from 
the evidence afforded by the patriarch's obedience, and gave 
him his fon back again, to his warm, and beating, and 
burfling heart. Then, too, the Lord repeated to Abraham the 
promife of glory and diflinftion to his feed ; and, .moil likely, 
enabled him, in fome meafure, to look forward to the time, 
when "Meffiah" fhould afcend Calvary, bearing his crofs, and 
prepared '' to give his life a ranfom for many." That this true 
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lacrifice, which the Lord ultimately provided, was typified in 
this fingular tran(a£lion, appears extremely probable. Every 
circumftance feems fignificant, every obje£l iymbolical, and all 
moft beautifully harmonize with the feft when the great 
purpofe of God was aftually fulfilled. After (o remarkable an 
engagement, it feems reafonable to fuppofe, that Abraham 
received the moft fpecific information he ever poflefled, of the 
New Teftament difcoveries. How far this went, it is impol^ 
fible to fay. That fomething, however, was known, muft be 
admitted. Our Lord himfelf aiTerts it refpeding the patriarch. 
At this moment, probably, occurred what he ftated concerning 
him ; '' Tour father Abraham rejoiced to fee my day : and he faw 
it J and was gladJ*^ 

We (hall clofe the prefent difcourfe with one general remark. 
— Abraham had an unqueftionable and direft command from 
God for what he undertook ; the aft, therefore, was not only 
not fmful, but virtuous. It is our happinefs not to be required 
to {how our obedience in this way. With refpeft to us, 
according to the expreffion of the prophet, " it is what God 
commanded not, neither came it into his heart." We fhould 
remember, however, that he does command us to deliver up 
the objefts of our ftrongeft attachments, whenever he fees fit 
to recall them by death. We muft be ready to obey. He 
does not require it to be done without feeling, but he does 
require it to be done without a murmur. We arc at liberty to 
forrow ; but in the niidft of that forrow, faith is not only to 
teach us fubmiffion, but to change fubmiffion into acquiefcence, 
to expand acquiefcence into approval, and to enable us to 
repeat " the Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away, blefTed 
be the name of the Lord." — It is worthy of remark, too, that, 
when we either too earneftly defire any particular bleffing, or 
too fondly prize it if it be pofTefTed, God frequently withholds 
or threatens to remove it, till we exhibit in our will fomething 
like coincidence with his, — till we give up, either the idolatrous 
wifh or the idol itfelf i and when he has brought us to that, — 
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brought us, like Abraham, to be ready to lacrifice every thing 
to Him, — then, perhaps, he will confer or continue the very 
blei&ngs themfelves; becaufe he fees they will now occupy 
that place, and that place only, to which alone all fecondary 
objedls are entitled. The way, in fe£l, really to enjoy temporal 
bleffings, is to give them to God ; to regard them as his 
property rather than our own ; when we have prefented them, 
in a manner, to Him, and have received them back with 
privilege to ufe them, they are felt to be objefts of facred 
intereft, are fources of purified fatisia£rion, and become means 
of improvement as well as inftruments of pleafure. 
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General Charafter of Abraham. 

r 

Heb* xi* 8 — ^19. 

By faith Abraham^ whin he was called to go out into a place 
which hi Jhould aftir receivi for an inheritance^ obeyed; 
and he went out^ nat knoiving whither he went. By faith 
hi foJQurned in the land of promifi^ as in a Jlrange country ^ 
dwelling in tabernacles with Ifaac and yacoh^ the heirs with 
him of the fame promife : f^r he looked for a city which 
hath foundations^ whofe builder and maker is God^ Through 
faith alfi Sara herfelf received Jlrength to conceive feed^ and 
was delivered of a child when jhe was paji agty becaufe Jhi 
judged him faithful who had promt fed* Therefore sprang 
there even of one^ and him as good as deady fo many as the 
Jiars of the Jky in multitude^ and as the f and which is by the 
fea Jhore innumerable, Thefe all died in faith ^ not having 
nciived the promifes^ but having feen them afar off^ and 
were perfuaded of them^ and embraced them^ and confeffed 
that they wen Jir angers and pilgrims on the earth* For 
they that fay fuch things declare plainly that they ftek a 
country* And truly y if they had been mindful of that country 
from whence they came out^ they might have had opportunity 
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to have returned* But now they dejire a better country^ that 
is J an heavenly : wherefore God is not ajhamed to be called 
their God; for he hath prepared for them a city. By faith 
Abraham:^ when he was tried, offered up Ifaac : and he that 
had received the promifes offered up his only-begotten fon, of 
whom it was faid. That in Ifaac Jhall thy feed he called : 
accounting that God was able to raife him up, even from the 
dead; from whence alfo he received him in a figure. 

' LJ U* whole of this paflage, extending from the 
eighth to the nineteenth verfes of the 
chapter, and containing the Apoftle's account of 
the faith of Abraham, has been regularly expounded 
in the compafs of four difcourfes. In the firft of thefe we 
remarked, that, in our prefent attention to the hiftory of thefe 
eminent men, whofe names Paul has introduced into his 
argument, it is with the manifeftations of their faith that 
we have to do, and not with every circumftance which the 
hiftorian may have recorded refpefting them. We pretend 
not to fay all that might be faid, and all that it would be proper 
to fay, m a feries of biographical difcourfes founded upon the 
Old Teftament; but only to . illuftrate the operations of that 
one great principle, which conftitutes, in a religious fenfe, the 
foundation of charafter \ and, from the difplay of its ftrength, 
and the contemplation of its triumphs, to appeal praftically to 
you, that you may be excited to aft as the *' followers of 
thofe, who through faith and patience are inheriting the 
promifes." 

In this way, and for this purpofe, we have brought before 
you fo much of the hiftory as was neceflary to illuftrate the 
faith of Abraham, That fkith was matured and perfected by 
a feries of trials, fome of which were of long duration, extend- 
ing through feveral years, and requiring, to a certain extent, 
the uninterrupted exercife of the principle : others were fhorter, 
but more intenfe, demanding, for a feafon, the ftrongeft con- 
ceivable 
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ceivable degree of it. All of thefe are noticed in the argu- 
ment of the Apoftle, and all of them have been illuftrated 
in our expofition of that argument. We faw the prompt 
obedience of the patriarch, when called to leave the land of 
his birth, and the fcene of his early aflbciations ; we followed 
him when, as a ftranger and pilgrim, he fbjourned in the 
promifed country, difplaying his faith by looking beyond it to 
a better and more enduring inheritance ; we faw him fuftain, 
during a protracted period, a difappointment at once painful 
to nature and myfterious to faith ; and, finally, we flood by 
him upon the mount, beheld him prepared to facrifice that fbn 
by whom the promifes were to find their accomplifhment, 
and witnefTed the complete triumph of the principle, in his 
continued and confident expectation of the fulfilment of thefe 
promifes, even though he fhould aftually ofFer his fon upon 
the altar, for he flill " accounted him faithful who had pro- 
mifed," and " believed him to be able to raife up Ifaac 
again from the dead, from whence he alfo received him in a 
figure." 

From each of thefe trials of Abraham, we endeavoured to 
deduce, as we proceeded, fuch inflrudlion as they appeared 
refpeftively calculated to convey ; hence, the whole of what 
we projeft in thefe difcourfes, refpefting each character, may 
be regarded as accomplifhed with refpeft to him. We admit, 
therefore, that our notice of the patriarch might here entirely 
ceafe, without being chargeable with any deficiency, fo far as 
the exhibition of the Apoflle's argument is concerned. We 
are difpofed to believe, however, that you will not objeft to 
accompany us in a more minute examination of the conduct 
and charafter of this admirable man. We dwell upon his 
hiftory longer, it is probable, than we (hall upon that of any 
other of whom mention will be made. And there feems a 
propriety in this, from the confpicuous place he occupies in 
the hiflory of the church, from the peculiarity of his trials, from 
the flupendous power of his faith under fome of them, and from 
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the relation which he bears to believers in all ages, being denomi- 
nated "the father of the faithful," and (landing out in the Word, 
as difplaying, in the principle for which he is diflinguifhed, an 
intended example to them that fhould believe. 

In what has been already attempted, we have obferved fome 
of the moil prominent features of the patriarch's charadler, 
as we have feen him in ibme of the mofl extraordinary 
moments of his life. We have examined the foundation on 
which his charadler was built, and we have feen, if we may 
fo fpeak, fome of the fubflantial materials, — fome of the beams 
and pillars of which that noble ere£lion was compofed ; but 
we have not feen many of the minute ornaments, the nice 
and delicate touches, by which its more elegant parts were 
embellifhed and beautified. Chara£ler, we fhould remember, 
is not all evolved by extraorduiary fituations ; and, indeed, 
in fome cafes, a judgment can be but imperfe£Uy formed 
refpeding it, if exclufively feen under this afpe<5l. On great 
occafions, perfons may be brought up to the performance of 
what fhall command admiration; we may follow them into 
other circumflances, and not only witnefs nothing to fuflain 
the fentiment, but nothing to infpire confidence or love. We 
may fee, at fome peculiar feafon, what a man is capable of, 
what he can do, when, with a determined mind, he either 
bears up under aggravated trial, or accomplifhes fome refblute 
purpofe. But charafter, to be truly great, needs to be uniform 
and confiflent ; it is that which is habitual ; which is feen to 
prompt and prefide in ordinary duty as well as in remarkable 
emergencies. And chara£ler, to be complete, requires the 
beautiful and the foft, as well as the impofing ; it fhould have 
grace in combination with flrength; it fhould difplay the 
attradlive and the lovely, as well as the fublime. Let it have 
the devotion infpired by faith, the firmnefs prefcribed by prin- 
ciple, the noble attitude of a high-toned and unimpeachable 
honour ; let it have all this, and we will give it the tribute of 
our homage, and acknowledge its obvious fuperiority, but fKll 
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we want fomething more, — we want fomething to engage the 
heart as well as to fecure the underftanding ; fomething to love 
as well as to refpeft; we want the bland and courteous 
demeanour ; we want " grace poured into the lips 5" we want 
to lofe the awe infpired by the ftrcngth of virtue, while liftening 
to the voice and luxuriating in the view of her tendernefs. We 
want, in fhort, the union of all that is firm in principle, and all 
that is fervent in piety, and all that is commanding in worth, — 
with whatever is attractive in manners or amiable in feeling ; 
and with all that can fweeten, and foothe, and fatisfy, in the 
contact of ordinary intercourfe. 

Now, we do not fay that we fhall find all this in the moral 
portrait of Abraham ; but we do fay that we fhall find a great 
deal of it. That he committed errors and had his feults, is 
only faying that he was a man ; but that thefe bore no pro- 
portion to the diverfified excellence of his character, and the 
eminent purity of his life, is manifefl from the whole tenour of 
his hiflory. He deferves diftind:ion, not only for that faith 
from which fuch a flrong and fleady light is cafl upon his 
memory ; but for various delicacies of mind and feeling which 
furround it with a beautiful and foftened effulgence. Thefe, 
indeed, were the fruits of his faith. They were the difplays of 
the principle which rendered him " the friend of God," called 
forth by the contaft of its pofTefTor with men. It was an adtive 
and praflical power, prompting to univerfal obedience. It did 
not confifl in fpeculative notions about the Divine attributes ; 
nor in mere mental acquiefcence in the Divine procedure ; 
nor in felfifh acceptance of the Divine promifes ; nor in any 
other exclufively intelledtual or internal afl : but it confifted in 
the carrying out of every pulfation of the heart and every 
conclufion of the underftanding, into the vigorous and con- 
fcientious difcharge of whatever it became him to regard, either 
as a fervant of the true God, or as a man related to other men, 
to whom he owed, therefore, the diverfified expreifions of 
fecial morality. 
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We fhall this morning direcft your attention to fome parts of 
the general charafter of Abraham ; and to the improvement 
which it becomes us to derive from his example. 

As, however, we hinted juft now, that the patriarch 
*' committed errors and had his faults," it may not be amifs to 
advance a remark or two, firft of all, refpefting them. It is 
pofSble that even thefe may furnifh fome leffon worthy our 
remembrance. 

The facred writer has recorded, that twice Abraham fo fer 
forgot, not only what was due to his charafter as a man, and to 
his profeffion as a worfhipper of the living God ; but alfo what 
was due to the exprefs aflurances of that Being who has the 
hearts of all men in his hand, and whofe promifed protection, 
therefore, muft be a fufficient defence ; as to ftoop, if not to 
abfolute falfehood, certainly to fomething not far fhort of it. 
He employed equivocation ; that is to fay, he ufed language in 
one fenfe, which he knew the perfon he addrefled would take 
in another. He exprefled a certain idea by his feleded 
phrafeology, but he knew that was not the idea which his words 
would convey to the mind of Abimelech. Such condu£l was 
neither religious nor manly. It was altogether inconfiftent with 
his acknowledged charafter. It betrayed exceffive pufilla- 
nimity. It was infulting to that God in whom he profefled to 
confide, and from whom he had received fuch repeated and 
fuch explicit pledges of proteftion. 

Now, obferve the confequences of this. Firft. The very 
thing which he thought to avoid, happened ; and it happened 
juft becaufe he had employed a difingenuous and crooked policy. 
Abimelech told him that it would not, or fhould not, have 
occurred, had he been open and explicit from the firft. And 
fecondly. He was compelled to fubmit to a rebuke from the 
lips of an idolatrous prince, when his criminality was difcovered, 
and when he acknowledged the mean fubterfuge to which he 
had defcended. How humiliating was this ! Nothing is more 
painful than to fee perfons of eminent virtue brought, by the 
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weaknefs of a moment, into fuch circumftances, that others, 
far lefs confpicuous for charafler, can charge them, and charge 
them juftly, with conduft unworthy of themfelves. Let us 
never forget, my brethren, that *' the path of duty," of integrity 
and honour, " is the path of fafety ;" that any deviation from 
known and acknowledged principle ; any deliberate violation of 
confcience ; any facrifice of truth, however apparently trivial ; 
any attempt, in fedt, to avoid danger by the employment of 
forbidden weapons and crooked devices, — will moft likely end 
in difappointment ; will produce the very calamity we dread ; 
and, what is far worfe than any calamity whatever, will expofe 
us to the keen and cutting cenfure, if not to the indignant 
contempt, of men who defpife our feith, but who know how to 
judge of propriety of feeling and reftitude of conduft. 

Another imperfeftion in Abraham was the taking into his 
own hands, at the folicitation of Sarah, the fulfilment of the 
promife. Defpairing of that promife being accomplifhed 5 
anxious and difcontented under the delays he was prevailed 
upon, evidently without confulting the Divine will, to employ 
a method, fuggefted by unbelief, and acquiefced in from weak- 
nefs, in order to fecure the bleiEng which was fo long withheld. 
He received Hagar from the hand of his wife, with the 
intention and the hope of thus terminating the trial under which 
they lived, and realizing the promife upon which they depended. 
This faft exhibits, in a very ftrong light, the danger in which 
our religion and character may be placed by the influence of 
intimate and endeared connexions; and the neceflity of 
guarding every avenue of the heart, through which principle 
might be too fuccefsfuUy afTailed. The conduft of Sarah and 
Abraham, in this inftance, was characterized by extreme 
diftruft, by criminal impatience, and by exceflive prefumption. 
Inftead of refting fatisfied with the Divine declaration ; inftead 
of acquiefcing in whatever the Supreme Wifdom prefcribed ; 
inftead of permitting that Wifdom to accomplifh its own 
purpofes in its own way 5 they muft rebel againft his govern- 
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ment, and attempt, by plans and methods of theirs^ to obtain 
the bleffing which they knew was promifed, but which they 
unreafonably doubted they were never to poiTefs ! — Now, what 
could be expefted to refult from fuch unhallowed fentiments 
and fuch direft difobedience ? Nothing but fuch confequences 
as aftually did refult. In the firft place, they were foon taught 
the abfurdity of fuppofing that they could counteraft the 
intentions of God, or fulfil, in one way, any purpofe of his, 
which he had determined to accomplifh in another. And, in 
the fecond place, the very fuccefs of their policy, fo ^ as it did 
fucceed, became the fource of long and painful domeftic 
difquietude. Sarah was puniflied by infult from the very 
perfon fhe had elevated. The father's heart clafped and clung 
to his child, and yet he was compelled to command his depar- 
ture, and to fhap ties that bound him tenderly to the boy. 
That very boy, at the birth of him who was the child of 
promife, mocked his pretenfions, and ridiculed the parental 
elation of feeling with which he was received. Thus, for many 
a year, did a fmgle aft of prefumption and difobedience give 
rife to domeftic infelicity, occafion fcenes of difcord, and 
originate a chaftifement and a fcourge by the very fuccefs with 
which it feemed to be confummated. 

From this fubjefl we may learn, Firft. That impatience 
under Providence may lead us, in a moment of temptation, to 
prefume to take God's work out of his hand : but that, as fure 
as ever we attempt any thing obvioufly wrong, under the 
pretence of accomplifliing what is right ; or, as ;furc as we 
adopt any doubtful expedient, without humbly feeking the 
Divine guidance and fanflion; fo furely fhall we lay the 
foundation, both for certain difcomfiture, and fubfequent 
punifhment. Secondly. That, not only is every fin the feed, 
fo to fpeak, of a puniihment, but that, the punifhment flowing 
from it by way of natural confequence, may accompany us for 
years, or even for life, in fpite both of repentance on our part 
and forgivenefs on that of God. He will pardon our fin, but 
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he will not work a miracle to deftroy its confequences. 
Thirdly. We learn, that perfons, eminently diftinguifhed for 
fome particular virtue, fhould be particularly obfervant ; for, it is 
moft probable, that, if they fail at all, it will be juft in that 
point where they are acknowledged to be ftrongeft. ''The 
father of the faithful ** erred, becaufe unbelief acquired a tem- 
porary predominance ; and the boldefl of all the Apoflles fank 
to the mofl daftardly denial of his Lord. Fourthly. We may 
be encouraged under the recoUeftion of confcious defefts, by 
knowing that the mofl diflinguifhed fervants of God were not 
perfecSl ; though we are to be warned alfo, that, if they had need 
of vigilance, much more we. Laflly. We may notice that 
the expofure, by the facred penmen, of the faults of their 
fevourite characters, is a very flrong proof of fidelity. It feems 
to indicate that they did not invent, but record ; that they 
defcribed fafls, and defcribed them as they flood, without 
partiality, and without extenuation. It is a pledge for their 
honefly therefore ; and, if that be admitted, we know that as 
honefl men they could never combine to impofe a known 
fyflem of falfehood upon the world. 

Let us now proceed to notice fome of the fpecific excellencies, 
by which Abraham was habitually chara<Sterized. 

I. His piety and devotion. Thefe terms exprefs the frequent 
recolleftion of God, and attention to thofe exercifes by which 
the mind rifes to intercourfe with him. That Abraham was a 
devout man ; and that this was difplayed, both by his regard to 
pofitive afts of worfhip accompanied by external expreifions of 
devotion, and by the prevailing habit of his mind, is evident 
from the general tenour of his life. He is expreflly and 
beautifully denominated " the friend of God ;'* a title which 
implies congeniality and intercourfe. Friendfhip is never 
fufpedted to exifl between perfons, who, having conflant 
opportunities of communion, are yet never known to avail 
themfelves of thefe. It is as certain, that the exiflence of 
friendfhip will lead to the defire and indulgence of intercourfe, 
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as that any of the laws of nature will continue to operate as 
they have done fince the creation. The propriety of the 
epithet, attached to the name of Abraham, could only be 
fuftained, by the feft of his daily recoUeftion of God ; his 
indulgence in devout meditation on the Divine perfections ; his 
reference, in all things, to the Divine will; and his careful 
cultivation of that difpofition and temper, calculated to invite 
and fecure his prefence. The fituation and trials, in fad, of 
the patriarch, had a neceflary tendency both to prompt and 
purify his devotion. How could he forget the Invifible, who 
walked by fcuth, not by fight? He might for a feafon be 
feduced into fuch furprifing neglecSl ; but the ftate of mind 
would be unnatural, and he would foon be recalled, by palpable 
fefts, to the renewed recoUedtion of Him, whofe hand was 
leading him from ftation to ftation, and whofe exiftence and 
chara<Sler could alone interpret the fucceffive circumftanccs in 
which he was involved. — As to pofitive afts of devotion and 
worfliip, we have feveral inftances of fuch beautifully introduced 
in the courfe of his hiflory. Wherever he was honoured and 
refrefhed by a communication from God ; wherever he pitched 
his tent and refted for a feafon ; there did he ereft an altar, in 
grateful remembrance of Divine mercy, and as a folemn pledge 
for religious obfervances. He was a man of prayer. With 
what inimitable fimplicity is the faft flated by the hiftorian, 
when he fays, and fays fo often, " then did Abraham call upon 
the name of the Lord.*^ It was thus, that he both acknowledged 
his obligations to the protefting Power, and received fupplies of 
invigorating flrength. It was by thefe exercifes, that faith was 
nourifhed and preferved. The patriarch was thus brought 
into the prefence, and made increafingly fenfible of the agency, 
of that God on whom he depended. And it was thus, alfo, 
that faith was difplayed ; and that, too, both as *' the perfuafion 
of things not feen, and the expeftation of things hoped for." 
He, whom Abraham addrefTed, and the world to which his 
mind was lifted, were things invifible to fenfe, the deep con- 
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vi<Slion of whofe reality led him to the a<Sl; while all his 
fupplications, however they might be comiefted with his earthly 
pilgrimage, had a fupreme reference to what he hoped for in 
that eternal city on which his feith terminated, and towards 
which he was anxious to prefs with undeviating aim. 

As an improvement to this particular, fufFer me to make 
at leaft three remarks refpe£ling the fubjeft of which it treats. 
In the firji place, I would take occafion to notice the vaft 
importance to be attached to habits of devotion, even upon 
the moft general principles of moral reafoning. — ^When we 
regard man in his relation to God, it would feem, that habits 
of devotion are as eflential to virtue, as, when we regard him 
in relation to others, are habits of integrity and truth. All, 
therefore, who acknowledge the Divine exiftence and govern- 
ment, but who negleft the cultivation of this part of charafter, 
are, upon their own profeffions, defe&ive in virtue. Hence, 
their proud appeals to their moral principles and conduft, and 
their equally proud dependence upon thefe, are rendered 
nugatory and falfe, by their criminal negleft of what even 
they, to be confiftent with themfelves, muft acknowledge 
to be eflential to virtuous charadter. Are they to fuppofe, 
then, that God will hold them guiltlefs, becaufe, while they 
have attended to the duties arifmg from their relations to men, 
they have neglefted only thofe which flow from their relations 
to Himfelf ? In feft, the virtuous man of fociety, believes 
and a<Sls upon pofitions more irrational and abfurd, than were 
ever entertained by any religionift whatever. He believes, 
that God may be treated with fuch indiff'^erence as he himfelf 
would refent, — that he may have every juft claim praftically 
denied and regularly refufed, — and yet, that he will reward 
the individual who does it, for his partial and imperfeft dif- 
charge of inferior duties ! That is to fay, in other words, 
after committing the wrong of giving to others or to himfelf, 
that primary regard, which, of abfolute right, belongs to God, 
he expefts God adlually to fanftion and approve the tnjujiice; — 
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I fay the injuftice, for, ftrange as it may feem, it is into this — 
into one of thofe very crimes, on his freedom from which 
the virtuous man plumes himfelf, that all virtue, feparate from 
devotion, is ultimately to be refolved. 

Again. The pleafures of devotion, (the phrafe, perhaps, 
is not quite accurate, it is however intelligible ;) the pleafures 
of devotion, if this were the proper opportunity, might be 
largely illuftrated. It is furely to be expe£led that fomething 
furpaffing the fatisfaftion of all other enjoyments, fhould attend 
the intercourfe of the foul with God. I fuppofe that in the 
experience of every Chriftian, there have been moments, 
when, in fome degree, this has been enjoyed : when the power 
of faith has been felt, in augmenting the impreffion of the 
invifible and the future ; in exciting the feeling, and prompting 
the expreflions, of holy confidence ; in fuflaining the perfua- 
fion of pardon ; and difFufing through the foul what is 
emphatically denominated *' the peace of God,** It is of more 
importance, however, to obferve, that we fhould nourifh and 
animate our devotion, by frequently recoUefting the fad of 
prayer being the means of our obtaining the direSf beflow- 
ment of bleiSngs. We are not to be feduced '* by philofophy 
and vain deceit," by fuggeflions of fciencefalfely fo called," to 
imagine that all the advantage of prayer, confifls in its reflex 
operation on the mind. Nor are we to engage in the exercife 
itfelf, without aiming at fuch a perfe<^ conviflion of the truth 
of God's promifes, and the certainty of our being able to 
obtain dire£l and pofitive communications of good, as may 
raife us above the '' wavering " of the '' double-minded man," 
and enable us to offer " the prayer of faith." It is here, I 
fufpeft, that Chriflians are principally defeftive. They do not 
actually negleft prayer ; but, they very often pray without any 
adequate impreiSon of the nature and power of the inflrument 
they employ, and without the leafl thought or belief of really 
" having the things for which they ajk** It is furely as necef^ 
fary, if not more fo, that we pray in a right fpirit as that we 
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pray at all. The fpirit of faith— of "perfedt perfuafion and con- 
fident expe<Slation," — perfuafion of the power of the means and 
expedation of the fubftance of the promife — this is that fpirit. 
" Ye a(k, and receive not, becaufe ye a(k amifs." 

Still farther. In confequence of our weaknefs, let us 
remember, that it becomes us to attach great importance, both 
to pofitive afts of devotion, and to habits of regularity in the 
profecution of the duty. If focial engagements and public 
opportunities be given up ; if the employment of language in 
private be thought unnecefTary ; if no fixed and regular feafons 
be regarded ; — if, that is to fey, any individual think lightly of 
fiich means, as are evidently fitted to aid either the excitement 
or the expreffion of devotion ; and, if he profefs to pray, only 
when he finds himfelf in a becoming frame ; fuch a perfon, 
I fhould expedl foon to hear, had quite ceafed to pray at 
all. External afts and vocal expreifions, tend to fix attention 
and warm the heart. The regular call of the hour of prayer 
reminds us of duty ; breaks in upon fecular afTociations ; forces 
us, {o to fpeak, to think of that world we are io liable to 
forget; and leads us into our chamber — to our Father who 
feeth in fecret, and to whom, if the call came not, we might 
ceafe to approach. The habit of attending to flated feafons of 
devotion, fhould be purfued in connexion with that of paying 
a proper regard to thofe occafional frames of mind, in which 
we feem irrefiflibly drawn, fpontaneoufly prompted, to the 
fublime and delightful duty. Neither habit fhould be exclu- 
fively preferred, neither neglefted. The one charafterizes 
the flave of formality, the other the child of enthufiafm ; it is 
the union of the two that feparates and diflinguifhes the 
Chriflian from both. 

2. But, to return ; we obferve, in the fecond place, that, in 
connexion with this habit of elevated devotion by which 
Abraham was diflinguifhed from furrounding idolaters, he always 
manifefled towards them, as men, the mofl refpe£lful and cour- 
teous demeanour. There was nothing acrimonious or repulfive 
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about his fpirit and conduct. He does not feem to have fuppofed 
that he could either glorify God, or recommend his religion, by 
a gloomy, mifanthropic temper; by unamiable manners ; by the 
fwellings of fpiritual pride, or the efFufions of fpu-itual afperity. 
He was certainly refpefted, if not loved, by thofe who furrounded 
him, and with whom he came in contaft in the ordinary inter- 
courfe of life ; and this refpeft on their part, could only have 
been excited by correfponding behaviour on his ; it was the 
refped, not of fear, but of admiration and afFedlion; there was a 
good deal of tendernefs about it ; he and his neighbours enterqd 
into leagues of amity, and, when differences arofe between 
them in confequence of the conduft of their fervants, there 
was no feizing upon them to emit the fmothered feelings of 
pride or animofity, but a candid and open explanation ; a 
readinefs, on both fides, to aft with a folicitude to excel in 
refpeft, and to difplay a confidence infpired by efteem. — ^What 
a perfeft pidture of the dignified and the beautiful of focial 
life, is prefented by the behaviour of Abraham to the fons 
of Heth, when " he ftood up from before his dead," and 
fought to purchafe a fepulchre ! They urged his acceptance 
of it as a gift, and urged it in language that indicated intimacy, 
** What is that between thee and us !" It is almoft the 
language of friendfhip, and would never have been employed 
towards one who had been fplenetic, repulfive, haughty, or 
referved. He did not and would not accept it on the terms 
propofed; but, how did he exprefs this determination? not 
by a proud contempt of the manifefted kindnefs, not by 
infulting the men, as if he ihould be contaminated by a 
contaft with them or theirs j no : " A^ bowed htmfelf before the 
people of the land;** he was firm, but he was refpedflil; he 
was refolved to give the value of whatever he received, but 
he expreffed his purpofe in a manner that did honour to them 
as well as to himfelf. The men were not of his faith ; they 
worfhipped not at the fame altar ; they poffeflTed not the fame 
privileges j but they were men j and, as fuch,. Abraham treated 
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them with that civil reverence, that bland and becoming affa- 
bility, which men as men owe to each other. 

3. But, it is next to be obferved, that this courtefy, on 
the part of the patriarch, never led to compliances or compads 
inconfiftent with his religious profeffion. He was all that 
man could be, and all that man ought to be, to his fellows. 
Whatever was honourable, whatever was attra&ive, I imagine, 
appeared in Abraham towards his idolatrous neighbours. 
There was cordiality and kindnefs j there was the friendly 
and familiar interchange of good offices \ but, there was not 
the fanftion of what was finful, nor the formation of fuch 
intimate confederacies, as might lead either himfelf or his fon 
to difobey the Supreme law. Hence, though he lived on 
fuch terms as we have defcribed with the people of the land ; 
though his devotion had nothing about it like morbid morofe- 
nefs; though, when necefTary, he could mix and mingle in 
the world, without betraying anything like the proud feeling 
of perfonal degradation ; yet, he would not on any account 
permit, that liaac fhould take from among its families the 
wife of his bofom. His fervant was folemnly commanded 
to prevent this, and was fent to fecure a more fuitable alliance. 
Such was, at once, the manifefladon, on the part of Abraham, 
of all that was amiable in the man, with all that was decided 
in the believer. He would not fufFer fuch a union between 
his family and thofe of an erroneous faith, as would be dif^ 
pleafing to God, and mufl necefTarily endanger the principles 
and piety of his fon. He would not do, that is to fay, what 
was obvioufly finful or profpeSively pernicious ; but, fb hx 
as focial intercourfe would be maintained free from this, — 
fo &r he was willing to maintain it ; and fo far he difplayed 
towards thofe, who, in a Chriflian fenfe would be faid to be 
without, whatever was eflimable and attractive, fo that he 
might properly be faid to have had ^^ a good report of all men, 
and of the truth itfelf." 

4. As the head of an extenfive houfehold, it is diflindly 
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recorded of him, that he was folicitous about the religious 
charafter of all committed to his care. This teftimony to 
Abraham was diftiniUy borne by Jehovah himfelf, when he 
appeared to him previous to the deftru<Slion of Sodom : '* Shall 
I hide from Abraham the thing that I do, — feeing that I know 
him, — that he will command his children and his houfehold 
after him, to keep the way of the Lord ? " True feith 
will infallibly difplay itfelf by infpiring a religious concern for 
others, efpecially for thofe who, by nature or circumftance, 
are placed under us, and for whofe felvation we are partly 
refponfible. It is to be feared, that, even among profefTed 
believers, fome parents are to be found, who are by no means 
fufficiently concerned for their children ; and many maflers, 
who never imagine for a moment that they have anything 
to do with the religion of their domeftics. Abraham, how- 
ever, thought otherwife ; and hence, he is particularly diftin- 
guifhed, by the Divine Being, for his confciendous regard to 
the piety of his houfe. " Children are the heritage of the 
Lord 5" they are his ; minds which he has made for hunfelf, 
but which for a feafon he has committed to you; committed 
as a facred depofit, to be watched over and preferved, pre- 
paratory to that higher life which is their ultimate deilinadon : 
He will hereafter require an account of your ilewardfliip ; 
awful difclofures will be made then; terrible will be the 
rebuke of many a parent, when it is fhown, that to his negleft 
is mainly to be attributed the ruin of his offspring. By maflers 
much might be done, both to mitigate the afperities of fervi- 
tude, and to form the minds of their domeilics for the eternal 
inheritance they anticipate themfelves. In the world to which 
we are hailing, all but moral diftin£lions will vanifh ; every 
individual, of every rank, will be exclufivdy regarded in relation 
to his fpiritual fitnefs for heaven ; it is our buiinefs now 
habitually to realize the truth, — ^^to contemplate each other 
as pofTeffing the fame capacity in relation to God, and as 
travelling together towards that ftate, where every difference 
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in the prefent condition of our being will be forgotten, from 
the abforbing importance of this. Thefe falutary recolleftions, 
without diminifhing the rational regard which is due to the 
prefent conftitution of fociety, will tend both to infpire refpeft 
for inferiors and dependants, and to prompt exertions for their 
fpiritual benefit. The Scriptures contain much to recommend 
and enforce the duty. St. Paul's letter to Philemon refpedting 
a flave whom he had converted, fhows how condefcending 
and comprehenfive was the benevolence of the Apoftle, and 
is fufficient to give fublimity and grandeur to every aft that 
feeks the falvation even of the loweft of the fpecies. It is 
forcibly intimated by the fame Apoftle, in his admonitions to 
fervants, that "they may adorn the doSlrine of God their 
Saviour," as if, by fo fplendid an expreffion, he defigned to 
imprefs both themfelves and their matters with a becoming 
refpedt for their moral nature. What a beautiful remark that 
is in the Gofpels, " a centurion's fervant who was very dear 
unto him ! " There is fomething uncommonly touching in 
this difplay of afFeflion and tendernefs towards a domeftic. 
*' Brethren, think on thefe things." Imitate the conduft of 
Abraham as a father and a mafter ; " as you have opportunity, 
do good unto all, but efpecially to fuch as are of your own 
houfehold." With refpeft to fervants, if the obligation to 
care for their religious character cannot be felt fimply as 
duty, folicitude for your children fhould infpire and promote 
it, as, upon children, they frequently exert a great and lafting, 
and, too often, a pernicious influence. On the whole, it 
becomes you "to walk before your house with a perfeft 
heart ;" that is, with a lincere and univerfal attention to rela- 
tive duties ; maintaining domeftic devotion, enforcing cate- 
chetical exercifes, and difplaying the attractive example of a 
uniform, confiftent, and holy life. 

5. Meeknefs and moderation, friendihip and magnanimity, 
are all confpicuous in the conduft of Abraham towards Lot. 
The very eflfence of the Chriftian fpu-it was difplayed by him 
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when it was found defirable to part from each other. ^' Let 
there be no ftrife, I pray thee, between me and thee, — for we 
are brethren. Is not the whole land before thee ? if thou wilt 
take the left hand, then I will go to the right ; or — if thou 
depart to the right hand, then I will go to the left." As the 
elder perfon and uncle of Lot, Abraham might have demanded 
priority of choice, but he readily waived every fuch claim, only 
folicitous to preferve peace and accommodate his kinfman. 
They did feparate ; and afterwards, when Lot was feized by 
invaders, and taken away with all his pofleffions, the patriarch 
armed his fervants, purfued and conquered the enemy 5 engaged 
in fcenes very repugnant, we may fuppofe, to his difpofition and 
feeling, but neceflary to be braved for the fake of one whom he 
loved as a brother. In contraft with the charafter of Lot, that 
of Abraham appears to immenfe advantage. Lot was unquef- 
tionably a good man, from the manner in which he is fpoken 
of, and the epithet with which he is diftinguifhed, by an 
Apoftle; but he was very imperfeft and very inconfiftent. 
His choice of fituation was probably too much influenced by 
mere temporal confiderations j his connexion with the people 
of the plain was far too clofe and intimate ; he dwelt in the 
city \ he fufFered fome of his daughters to marry idolaters, and 
was thus, it feems, the means of their deftruftion ; he loft all the 
polTeiEons for the fake of which he had probably both endangered 
and injured his virtue; and he was aftually fo blind and 
infatuated, as to yield a reludant obedience to commands which 
contemplated his own fafety. Such is the deadening influence 
of indulged fm, and fuch the variety of evils that may flow 
from one corrupt calculation and choice ! 

6. We might notice many other points in the characSter of 
Abraham, fuch as his hofpitality ; for, being " not unmindful to 
entertain ftrangers," he at one time '^ entertained angels 
unawares :" we might notice, too, his independence of mind, 
indicated by his dignified refufal of the fpoil oflFered him by the 
king of Sodom \ and, in connexion with all this, we might 
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illuftrate his exquifite fenfibilitjr, feen in the tendernefs of his 
forrow for Khmael, and in the tears which he flied over the 
afhes of Sarah. But, we omit thefe, to clofe this brief and 
imperfeft portraiture of his excellence, by adverting to his 
religious philanthropy, as witnefled by his perfevering interceffion 
for Sodom. The annunciation of the judgment fufpended over 
fo many fouls, feems to have ftrongly excited his folicitude, and 
to have prompted him to feek their deliverance by the only 
means he could employ ; by prayer, — prayer to that Being 
with whom it lay to pardon or to punifh. Abraham knew the 
efficacy of prayer 5 he had often felt and feen the proof of its 
aftually pofleffing power with God ; and he attempted to avert 
by it the terrible cataftrophe, that feemed ready to defcend on 
the devoted people. With what awe and humility the patriarch 
approaches God ! He regards himfelf as but duft and afhes, 
and deprecates the Divine anger, as if it were likely to be roufed 
by his prefumption. But with what benevolent pertinacity, if 
we may ufe fuch an expreffion, he perfeveres in preferring his 
requeft ! How he purfues his argument, from one degree to 
another, anxious to approach the very loweft amount to 
which the number might be reduced ! And the nature of the 
plea he urges is worthy of ferious regard. It is not founded 
on the claim either of the wicked or the miferable ; he feems 
to acknowledge the righteous expofure of the impenitent to 
punifhment, but he prays that, for the fake of others, they 
might be faved. It is the argument, in fadt, employed now by 
the Interceflbr of the church ; he pleads for the fmner, not 
fimply as fuch, but becaufe he, the Juft One, has fulfilled the 
law, and brought in an everlafting righteoufnefs. The patriarch 
did not prevail. The plea which he preffed would have been 
admitted if it could have been found ; but it was not. The 
evening clofed upon him after this folemn feafon of communion 
with God. He departed to his place. Early, however, the 
next morning he returned to the fpot, as if anxious to afcertain 
the efteft of his appeal. He looked towards all the land of the 
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plain, and the very firft glance conveyed the terrible intelligence. 
The vials of wrath had defcended, and now " the fmoke of the 
country went up as the fmoke of a furnace." 

What a view, my brethren, both the interceffion and the 
argument of Abraham give us of the value of good men! 
Jehovah would have faved the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
with all their immenfe population, for the fake of ten righteous 
perfons, had that number been there. Indeed, it is very 
remarkable, that even thofe who were faved, are reprefented as 
owing their efcape to God's confideration of another's worth. 
** When the Lord deftroyed the cities of the plain," it is faid, 
*' he remembered Abraham, and fent Lot out of the midft of 
the overthrow;" as if, you obferve. Lot's connexion with 
Abraham occafioned the mercy he received. There is much 
meaning in this pafTage, both in relation to the prefent fubjeS, 
and as illuftrating how God may aft in the general difcharge of 
his moral government. 

Learn, then, brethren, that, by poffefling the faith of 
Abraham, by imitating his devotion, by being able to prefent 
that elFeftual fervent prayer which avails much, the meanefl 
and mofl obfcure amongfl you may exert a pofitive influence on 
the happinefs of the world. You cannot enlighten fociety by 
literary produftions or fcientific difcoveries ; you cannot confer 
fuch benefits upon men as would refult from improvements in 
commerce or legiflation, but you can be holy, — and you can 
pray ; you can thus adorn the age, and you can ferve it ; to you 
it may be indebted for bleffings infinitely more valuable, than 
any which merely blend with its wealth or its literature. You 
may arrefl the progrefs of guilt ; you may lefTen the aggravations 
of crime ; you may clofe fome of the fources of corruption. 
If wickednefs increafe, you may delay its punifhment; if that 
punifhment mujl come, — you have done your part; your 
efforts will be judged by their principle, not by their fuccefs : 
you will be acknowledged, in the end, in your real charafter — 
the lovers of your country and the benefaftors of the world, 

to 
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to whom both were indebted for fome of their beft and brighteft 
diftindUons. " Ye are the fait of the earth." By your prayers, 
and for your fake, it is preferved. It is becaufe God has a 
church in the world, that the world itfelf is continued. Had 
he no obje£l of delight and complacency like this, he would 
immediately blot it from its place in the univerfe. " Righteouf- 
nefs exalteth a nation, but fm is a reproach to any people." 
Upon this principle it will be found hereafter, that thoufands of 
the obfcureft members of a community, were the trueft and 
pureft patriots, while many who were lauded as the bulwarks 
of its defence, were far more deftruftive to its profperity and 
interefts, than the arms or the incurfions of the moft formidable 
foe. 
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Juftification. 

r 

Heb. XI. 8 — 19. 

By faith Abraham^ when he was called to go out into a place 
which he Jhould after receive for an inheritance^ obeyed; 
and he went out^ not knowing whither he went. By faith 
he fojourned in the land of promife^ as in a Jlrange country^ 
dwelling in tabernacles with Ifaac and Jacob^ the heirs with 
him of the fame promife : for he looked for a city which 
hath foundations^ whofe builder and maker is God, Through 
faith alfo Sara herfelf received Jirength to conceive feed, and 
was delivered of a child when /he was paji age^ becaufe Jhe 
judged him faithful who had promifed. Therefore sprang 
there even of one^ and him as good as dead^ fo many as the 
Jlars of the fky in multitude^ and as the fand which is by the 
fea Jhore innumerable, Thefe all died in faith^ not having 
received the promifes^ but having feen them afar ojff\ and 
were perfuaded of them^ and embraced them^ and confejfed 
that they were Jir angers and pilgrims on the earth. For 
they that fay fuch things declare plainly that they feek a 
country. And truly ^ if they had been mindful of that country 
from whence they came outy they might have had opportunity 
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to have returned. But now they defire a better country^ that 
is J an heavenly : wherefore God is not ajhamed to he called 
their God; for he hath prepared for them a city. By faith 
Abraham^ when he was tried^ offered up Ifaac : and he that 
had received the promifes offered up his only-begotten fon^ of 
whom it was faid^ That in Ifaac Jhall thy feed be called : 
accounting that God was able to raife him up^ even from the 
dead; from whence alfo he received him in a figure, 

' TT T^ importance uniformly attached in Scripture 
to the name of Abraham, furniflied us 
with a reafon for entering, in our laft difcourfe, 
into a more minute examination of his general 
character than had hitherto been attempted ; the fame reafon will 
account for our propofmg to wind up the whole of our obferva- 
tions refpefting him, by a few brief remarks on the great 
do6trine, which his hiftory is fo frequently employed to illuf- 
trate. Paul, more than once, refers to fome analogy between 
the cafe of the patriarch and that of every fmful man who 
is juftified by faith. In the particular exercife of mind and 
feeling, which Jehovah demanded of Abraham ; in the per- 
fonal blefling with which it was fucceeded ; and in the pradical 
manifeftations to which it led j we are faid to have a pidure 
of what God requires of men under the Gofpel 5 of the way 
in which he will abfolve them from all iniquity ; and of the 
proofs which they are to afford of the moral power of the 
procefs by which the Divine mercy accompliflies their falva- 
tion. '' Abraham believed God, and it was imputed to him for 
righteoufnefs. Now, it was not written for his fake alone, 
that it was imputed to him, but for ours alfo, to whom it will 
be imputed if we believe on him who raifed up Jefus our 
Lord from the dead." "Was not Abraham our fether 
juftified by works, when he had offered Ifaac his fon upon 
the altar ? Seeft thou how faith wrought with his works, 
and by works was faith made perfe<ft ? and the Scripture was 
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fulfilled which faith, Abraham believed God, and it was imputed 
unto him for righteoufnefs." 

The manner in which I conceive the propofed obfervations 
may be made the mofl intelligible to a general auditory, and 
which, therefore, I fhall forthwith adopt, will be, firji^ to 
exhibit what juflification is, and how it may be obtained among 
men, together with a defcription of the feelings occafioned 
by the different kinds of it, and the natural efFefts of thefe 
on fubfequent conduft : next^ to fhow how the mode and the 
refults of a finner's juflification with God, tally with thefe ; 
and then^ to endeavour to deteft the point of coincidence, 
between this New Teflament view of the matter, and that 
involved in the account of the " father of the faithful." 
Permit me to premife, that you are not to draw your conclu- 
fions from any one part of our illuflration exclufively ; you are 
to notice, as we advance, the feparate and fpecific importance 
of each particular ; to obferve, alfo, its relative bearing upon 
the refl ; and then, in the end, to mark the general refult to 
which we fhall be led ; towards which refult, each confi- 
deration will contribute fomething, and which, therefore, will 
require, for its jufl apprehenfion, a regard to all the confidera- 
tions in their combined character. 



I. 

JUSTIFICATION is a term taken from judicial proceed- 
ings. It fuppofes an examination into conduft by com- 
paring it with the requirements of fome law. It is of two 
kinds, proper and improper, or primary and fecondary. The 
firfl is, when the examination terminates in favour of the 
individual. He is proved and pronounced to be^ literally and 
in faa, all that the law requires. This is juflification-proper, 
The fecond fenfe of the term refers to the delivery from 
punifhment of a convided offender. In this cafe the exami- 
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nation terminates agatnjl the individual. He is proved and 
pronounced not to be what the law requires. A pardon, how- 
ever, being granted, deftroys the connection between his 
conduft and its confequences. This is juftification-improper, 
or fecondary. 

In both thefe cafes the fa£i of juftification would be the 
fame, but the feeling of the fuppofed individuals would be 
very different. In juftification-proper, the charafter of the 
man whofe conduct is fubmitted to a comparifon with the law, 
prefents to the eye of the examiner a perfe<ft counterpart of 
the law itfelf. Hence, the law, feeing this refledion of itfelf 
in the individual, pronounces that it has nothing againft him^ 
either as to accufation or penalty. He is declared free both 
from fin and guilt — that is, both from the adtual violation of 
the law, which is fm ; and from the relation to the law of 
one who has violated it, which is, expofure to punifhment, 
or guilt.* The law looks upon him complacently, — alleges 

• This term has two fenfes. It is fometimes employed to expreis perfonal 
culpability — the charaSer of one who has committed offence. At others, 
it is employed to exprefs anfwerablenefs to law, or expofure to punifhment — 
the condition of one who is cowviBed of offence. The firft may be termed 
its moral, the fecond its legal fignification. An offender is guilty in the 
firft fenfe before trial, and would continue fo after it, were he, for want 
of evidence legally to convift him, to be acquitted. In the fecond fenfe 
he is not guilty till after trial — that is, after being proved to be culpable 
by a legal procefs. Hence, it is eafy to perceive how, in two different 
ways, a perfon may be both innocent and guilty at the fame time. He 
who is morally guilty, but who cannot be proved fo, is not legally guilty ; 
he who is not morally guilty, but who appears to be proved fo, is legally 
guilty. The diftin6kion is important, but this is not the place to purfue 
its illuftration. When I wrote the definition in the text, I intended, 
for the fake of precifion, to confine my ufe of the term to the legal fenfe \ 
I have not done it ; in fa6^, I found the attempt inconvenient in a popular 
difcourfe, and therefore I add this note to apprize the reader of the circum- 
fhmce, and to explain the other fenfe of the term, which, though not 
adverted to or included in the ufe of it in the above pafl^ge, will be found 
to attach to it in fome fubfequent paffages. 

nothing) 
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nothing, threatens nothing ; pronounces that it actually has no 
ground of complaint, and therefore, no reafon for puniihment. 
But, juftification-improper amounts to virtually the fame thing. 
In this cafe, the character of the individual does not prefent 
to the eye of the examiner a counterpart of the law 5 the law, 
therefore, not feeing in him this reflection of itfelf, pronounces 
that it has fomething againft him, both as to accufation and 
penalty ; he is convi£l:ed of fin, or adtual violation of the law, 
and hence, by natural confequence, he is involved in guilt, 
or, in other words, he fuftains the relation to the law of one 
who has broken the law, — that is, expofure to puniihment. 
Pardon, however, for the offence being equitably obtained, 
expofure to puniihment ceafes of courfe. The law, as it were, 
looks upon the man and finds all ground of complaint fled, 
and therefore all reafon for punifhment deflroyed. This 
fecond individual is thus virtually placed in the condition, and 
clothed with the charadler of the firfl. He is looked upon, 
as if he were^ literally and in faft, what the law requires, — 
what the other man is, and what he is not. He is looked upon 
as if he were, and, confequently, he is treated as if he were. 
Hence, fb fai^ as the fimple refult of the examination and judg- 
ment refpedting the two individuals is confidered, it appears 
to be exa£Uy the fame thing. That which is denominated 
pardon, when contemplated in its relation to the z& of 
fin and the executive power, — is juflification, when contem- 
plated in relation to the defert of fin and the prefcribing 
law. 

Though the fadl of juflification, or the refult of the inflituted 
inquiry, be thus in thefe two cafes virtually the fame thing, it is 
to be further obferved, that the feeling of the two individuals is 
very different. You will fee this the more flrongly if you 
fuppofe, that, previous to the examination, a direft and pofitive 
accufation is made againfl both. When the firfl man is brought 
up for trial, his calm, ere£t, dignified deportment evinces that 
he has no fear for the refult. He denies the charge againft 
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him with firmnefs ; he liftens to his accufers without emotion;, 
he oppofes their evidence with counter and convincing tefti- 
monies of innocence ; all is clear, and full, and demonftrative ; 
the judge is fatisfied of his perfeft conformity to the law — that 
is proved, inftead of its violation ; he is declared legally and 
literally juft ; he has juftified himfelf ; and he moves from the 
bar, to which he fhould never have been brought, with the 
high and majeftic air of a man injured by fufpicion, his pulfe 
beating with the ftrong and ftirring emotions of confcious and 
infulted virtue. — When the fecond man is brought up for trial, 
his very countenance and manner convidi him. If he deny the. 
charge, it will be either with a boldnefs, itfelf the confequence 
of guilt; or with faltering and tremulous accents, indicating 
that he knows denial to be ufelefs. Every accufation is fub- 
ftantiated ; the evidence againft him is clear, and fiill, and 
demonftrative ; he has nothing to reply ; he ftands a proved, 
and convifted offender; the law has been violated, and the 
penalty incurred ; — by pardon, however, the offence is virtually,, 
and the liability to punifliment aftually, deftroyed ; he has not 
juftified himfelf; he cannot be declared legally and literally 
juft, — but he can be treated as if he were : the charge againft 
him can be confidered either as if it had not been made, or had 
not been fubftantiated ; the law, therefore, fees no reafbn to. 
cenfure, and fays nothing to terrify ; he may depart ; he may 
move from the bar, where juftice could have condemned, but 
where mercy has abfolved, him ; he has liberty and life 
fecured ; but they are given to him as a boon, they are not 
rendered to him as a right : he may retire, indeed, and with 
nothing to make him afraid ; but, retiring under fuch circum- 
ftances, he cannot, and dare not exhibit any thing like the. 
dignified deportment of the innocent accufed ; however he 
may feel joy and lightnefs of heart, it will be conneded with 
fuch a feeling of confcious criminality, and flich a fenfe of 
perfbnal demerit, as to reprefs every tendency to pride, and to 
crufh. and annihilate every emotion like thofe which were 
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manifefted by the man, who walked forth with the charader 
of eftablifhed and vindicated virtue. 



2. 

CUCH are the two modes of juftification in a court of law, and 
fuch the different feelings with which they are refpeftively 
attended. In further purfuing the fubjeft, we muft limit our 
remarks to one, and that the latter, of the above juftifications. 
It is to be obferved, then, that not only are there thefe two 
kinds of juftification itfelf, but there are two ways in which 
the laft kind of it may be obtained. This kind confifts, as we 
have feen, in pardon ; and we mean to fay, that there are two 
principles, clearly diftinguifhable, upon which pardon may be 
difpenfed. You are of courfe keeping in mind that we have 
now altogether left the firft individual, who could juftify himfelf, 
and are about to confine our obfervations to the cafe of the 
fecond; to him, who, upon being examined according to a 
certain law, is pronounced to be an oflTender ; ftands expofed 
and detedled as fuch, — liable to whatever penalty is attached to 
diibbedience. For this man to obtain juftification-proper, is 
utterly out of the queftion. A pardon, and nothing but a 
pardon, can poffibly fave him. This he may obtain in two 
ways ; or, in other words, it may be granted or difpenfed, upon 
the. one or the other of two grounds. Thefe grounds we fhall 
proceed to fpecify. 

In the firft place, the ground or confideration which fliall 
weigh with the government, — ^with thofe who, invefted with 
the. fupreme executive power of the ftate, are fuppofed to 
poftefs, . to a certain extent, the prerogative of mercy ; — the 
ground or confideration which fliall weigh with them, and fliall 
lead to the exercife of the prerogative in this particular cafe, 
might be fomething arifing direSly and immediately from the 
prifoner himfelf. It might be his previously good ch^u-after ; 
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or it might be the apparent reality of his penitence ; his pro- 
mifes of amendment; and his earneft fupplications for the 
exercife of the prerogative. If the offence were comparatively 
trivial, or if there were any doubt of the perfedi propriety of 
the law itfelf, thefe confiderations might prevail \ the prince or the 
parliament, or whoever reigned in the ftate as fupreme, might, 
in fuch a cafe, be induced to grant a pardon, and to confer upon 
the man juftification by favour. This, as we have already 
fhown, is what pardon amounts to. It would virtually 
annihilate the offence of the individual ; it would a<Shially 
deliver him from the penalty attached to it ; he could never be 
arraigned upon the fame charge again : in fhort, to the eye of the 
government, he would appear as if he had never committed the 
offence at all. 

It is thus that, upon fome ground arifing diredlly from the 
man himfelf, pardon may be difpenfed, or, in other words, 
juflification-improper or fecondary obtained. But, it is next 
to be obferved, that the cafe may prove entirely deflitute 
of this kind of appeal to the prerogative, — ^this perfonal ground 
for its equitable exercife. The offence may be fuch, as to 
admit of no plea, either from previous or fiibfequent condud. 
The law may be jufl and good. And here it is necefTary to 
remark, more diflincSUy than we have yet done, that, in well- 
regulated governments, it is thu that reigns. The individual 
denominated the fovereign is the reprefentative, fo to fpeak, of 
the majefly of the law ; of the great principles of truth and 
re£titude fuppofed to pervade all its regulations. He is bound 
to zBi^ therefore, according to law. His perfonal and official 
charadier are to be carefully diflinguifhed. In the one he has 
certain feelings ; in the other he has certain fimdHons and 
duties. The impulfes of the firfl are not to interfere with the 
difcharge of the fecond, except fo far, and in fuch a manner, as, 
on fome peculiar occafions, may be obvioufly confiflent with, 
and may actually maintain, the equity and honour of the law 
itfelf. All this is fully underflood by the common fenfe of 
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mankind) in relation to well-regulated governments, and is 
known to apply, according to their form, either to the indivi- 
dual or individuals in whom is invefted the fupreme executive 
power of the ftate. Our reafonings refer not to what may take 
place under a defpot, — under one whofe mere will is law ; who 
acknowledges no principle whatever, as a rule or a reftraint j 
w:ho can make laws or fufpend them, according to his pleafure ; 
who can either pardon or puni{h, as fuits his perfonal feelings — 
his vindiftivenefs or his caprice. It is not to fuch a fovereign, 
nor fuch a government, that our illuftrations apply ; but to one 
in which laws, fuppofed to be equitable, are alfo fuppofed to be 
equitably difpenfed. In this cafe, the individual, or individuals, 
who reprefent the fovereignty of the law, aft according to their 
official, not their perfonal chara£i:er : they are bound to regard 
what is fuggefted by reftitude, as well as what is fuggefted by 
compaffion. When a perfon, therefore, ftands before them, 
circumftanced like the man whom we have juft defcribed, 
whatever may be the depth of his penitence and the earneftnefs 
of his appeal, and whatever may be the throbbings of fenfibility 
in themfelves, — yet, remembering what they owe to the law 
which they reprefent, to their own confiftency in the view of 
their fubjedls, and even, it might be added, to thofe fubjefts 
themfelves, — remembering all this, it might be, that, with all 
their perfonal defire, as men, to exercife mercy, they might feel 
it to be utterly incompatible with their imperative obligations 
and duties as governors ; and they might be pofitively com- 
pelled to deliver the prifoner to death, at the very moment when 
their hearts were yearning to fave him. 

Let us fuppofe, however, that the deliberations of govern- 
ment upon the cafe of a convifted offender, circumftanced as 
we have juft defcribed, inftead of terminating in the command 
to inflift the penalty of the law, fliould terminate in its 
fufpenfion, and in the arrangement of fome extraordinary 
meafure, which, being appealed to by the guilty man, fliouId be 
admitted as a valid ground for the exercife of the prerogative. 

W^ 
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We can fuppofe this ; and it might occur. Such a courfe, 
though confeffedly fingular, might certainly be adopted. If 
adopted, then, the ground or reafon, on account of which 
pardon was difpenfed, would be fomething that did not rife 
diredily and immediately from the offender himfelf. This, 
whatever it might be, being employed or pleaded by the 
prifoner, in the precife manner appointed by the government, 
would weigh with thofe who exercifed the fupreme executive 
power of the ftate, juft as the previous virtue, &c., of the firft 
man weighed in his cafe ; — the fupplicated pardon would be 
granted, and juftification-fecondary confequently conferred. 
The lame refults would follow as before. The man's offence 
would virtually be annihilated ; he would aftually be delivered 
from the penalty attached to it ; by the government he would 
henceforth be viewed as j^he had never committed the offence 
at all. From all this, it appears, that, in confequence of fome 
extraordinary appointment altogether independent of the perfon 
himfelf, — as well as in confequence of fome confiderations 
ariiing diredlly and immediately from him, — a man may obtain 
the juftification of favour, when he cannot demand the juftifi- 
cation of right. In both cafes the kind of juftification is the 
fame, but the reaibn for granting it is very different. 

Here we might make a remark fimilar to what was fuggefted 
by our firft illuftration. We then obferved, in the cafe of 
the two individuals who obtained, refpe£tive]y, primary and 
fecondary juftification, that, though the faft of juftification 
would be the fame in refpeft to both, yet the feelings of the 
parties would be very different ; and this we Ihowed neceffarily 
to arife from the different nature of the juftification itfelf. In 
the prefent cafe, however, not only is the faft of juftification 
the fame in both individuals, but alfo the nature of it ; there is 
here, then, a much greater agreement than before ; yet, even 
here, alfo, is there a difference of feeling ; and this, it will be 
feen, as neceffarily arifes from the different ground on which the 
one and the fame juftification is conferred. Both of the men 
. . laft 
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laft defcribed are offenders : both receive, therefore, juftification 
by pardon ; he, however, who receives it in confideration of 
fomething in himfelf, — his prefent penitence or previous virtue, 
— has obvioufly fome reafon for perfonal fatisfaftion to mingle 
with his fenfe of perfonal demerit. But the other man, for 
whom nothing could be urged by way of perfonal appeal to 
the prerogative, and who, therefore, was pardoned folely in 
confideration of fomething out of himfelf, — fomething provided 
by unmerited favour, and pleaded with humble dependence, — 
this man has obvioufly but one feeling, that of confcious 
unworthinefs, unqualified by the leaft portion of that of com- 
placency. 



CO far, we feem very diflinftly to have afcertained that there 
are two kinds of juflification ; one, in which a man is 
treated as what he is ; another, in which he is treated as what 
he is not. By leaving the confideration of the firfl of thefe, 
and limiting our attention to the fecond, we have farther 
afcertained that there are two grounds on which this lafl kind of 
juflification may be conferred j one, arifing direftly from the 
individual himfelf; another, out of himfelf, arifing from foreign 
interference in his favour. Now, in proceeding with the 
fubjeft, we fhall leave the firfl of thefe grounds of juflification, 
jufl as we formerly left the firfl kind of juflification itfelf, and, 
limiting our attention to the fecond, attempt a remark or two, 
refpedling that, flill more fpecific and particular. 

This ground of juflification is fuppofed to be fomething 
gracioufly provided by government itfelf, in order to harmonize 
the perfonal and official characSler of the governors. Thofe 
who reprefent and execute the law have, properly fpeaking, in 
their official charafter, no feeling; though, in their perfonal 
character, they may be remarkable for pofTeffing it. In the 
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one, too, their courfe is imperatively prefcribed to them, and, 
in purfuing it, they would ad in perfeft confiftency with 
reftitude ; yet, in the other, they can eafily be fuppofed, on 
fome peculiar occafion, to wifh, if it were poffible, to depart 
from the exacb letter of the law, and yet to maintain and 
illuftrate its fpirit ; and thus, by the inftitution of fome extra- 
ordinary meafure, to be able to extend mercy to an offender, 
without appearing to fandion or palliate the offence. All this, 
I feel quite certain, is perfectly conceivable ; and the principle 
it involves has, 1 think, been illuftrated by fefts. Without, 
however, entering at prefent into the feparate queftion of the 
propriety of fuch an attempt at compromife on the part of a 
government, let us fuppofe the attempt made, and the meafure 
determined, and a document actually handed to the offender 
ftating to him the ground on which pardon may be obtained, 
or, if you prefer the phrafeology, the terms and conditions of 
his juftification. Suppofe all this, and then attend to the force 
of the two following obfervations refpefting it. 

In the firft place. It feems obvious, that the firft inquiry 
with the man, circumftanced as we defcribe, is, not the phi- 
lofophy of the meafure, but the feft of it. It is for him to 
afcertain what the government has felefted for the accomplifli- 
ment of the propofed purpofe, and not why they have felefted 
it. Thofe, invefted with the fovereign power, are to be 
fuppofed beft acquainted with what the emergency demands ; 
to know beft what is moft confiftent with the principles, and 
moft conducive to the ends, of government, and to have a 
right, therefore, to feleft any means whatever which a regard 
to thefe fuggefts, and which they fee it becoming to appoint ; 
and all that the criminal has to do, is, to be fatisfied, by the 
proper authorities, that fuch or fuch a means is appointed, and 
then to acquiefce in it, with a perfeft conviftion of its wifdom, 
and to truft it, with a perfeft confidence of its efficiency. It 
appears unneceffary for the man fully to underftand all the 
reaibns of ftate that led to the appointment. The benefit to be 

derived 
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derived from an appeal to the prerogative does not depend upon 
this. There may be reafons which he cannot comprehend ; 
reafons arifing from the nature of the government, or the nature 
of the law, or the condition of other fubjefts of the empire, all 
which it may be impoflible for him to know or to appreciate 
until he actually mingles among thefe other fubje6ls themfelves, 
and learns more, both of the law and of the government, than 
he has time, or power, or opportunity to do while a prifoner. 
It would feem, therefore, that without perplexing himfelf about 
the rationale of the meafure propofed to him, he fhould have 
recourfe to it juft as it is ; recourfe to it as a faft, which, as 
fuch, it is poffible to confide in, though as an appointment it 
may be impofEble to explain it. The why of the thing may be 
a myftery, but the what of it is no myftery. This he can 
underftand as a truth ; he can plead it as a truth ; upon the 
authority of the official document, he can feel confident that 
the plea will prevail with thofe to whom it is addrefled, becaufe 
they^he knows, perfe6Uy underftand it; and thus he may derive 
the advantage he feeks, though he fees not precifely how it is 
obtained ; juft as, relying on the fkill of a phyfician, he can ufe 
a medicine prefcribed by him, and derive from it every 
advantage, though he knows nothing of its feparate ingredients, 
the proportions in which they are combined, nor the mode in 
which the whole is intended to aft upon the different parts of 
the animal economy. 

But, in the fecond place, it is to be obferved, that this laft 
analogy is rather deceptive. There is a difference between 
natural and moral medicine. The one operates by mechanical 
force ; the other by rational perfuafion. There is to be 
expefted, therefore, in anything intended to influence and 
benefit the mind, a real adaptation to its funftions and nature. 
Hence, in the cafe fuppofed, though the efficacy of any plea 
might, in relation to the perfon benefited, be refolved, as above, 
into the appointment of the fupreme power, and fhown to 
depend more upon the fimple confidence of the prifoner in 

the 
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the wifdom and faithfulnefs of government, than upon his 
perfonal difcernment of the reafon of its afts j yet, it feems 
equally obvious, that, under an intelligent government, this 
efficiency would, in relation to /V, ultimately fpring from fome 
inherent propriety in the plea itfelf. In the feleftion of the 
fuppofed meafure, it is evident thai would be preferred by 
which the ends fought might be moft eminently accomplifhed. 
Wife men would not appoint anything merely from caprice, — 
merely to fhow their fupremacy and independence. In the 
cafe we are imagining, the perfons have an intelligent aim and 
purpofe : they are fuppofed, from their perfonal benevolence, 
to be anxious to depart, in their official capacity, from the 
exadl letter of the law, and yet to maintain and illuftrate its 
fpirit : and thus, by the inftitution of fome extraordinary 
meafure, to be able to extend mercy to an offender without 
appearing to fanftion or palliate the offence. From this it is 
evident that the meafure, whatever it be, cannot be one merely 
arbitrary ; one, deriving its importance and power, altogether 
from the fa£l of its appointment. Surely, fomething would 
be preferred that fhould have in itfelf a rational propriety; 
fomething that fhould be feen to be capable of influencing the 
operations of government ; fomething that might aft, by way 
of natural confequence, upon the mind of the prifoner, impref- 
fing him with the flagrancy of his offence, the majefly of the 
law, the regard to reftitude, as well as to compaffion, of thofe 
invefled with the fupreme authority. It is reafonable, I fay, 
to fuppofe, that fomething pofFeffing fuch properties would be 
employed; and that they would be perceived to belong to 
it by the perfons to whom it was propofed ; and, then, fo far 
as thefe were underflood, the reafons for the choice of the 
appointment would be underflood. It would ilill be true, 
however, as before afTerted, that the efficiency of the plea 
would not depend upon the apprehenfion by the prifoner of 
thefe reafons. That efficiency would, in refpeift to the 
government, arife from the inherent propriety of the appoint- 
ment 
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ment itfelf ; and, in refpeft to the man, from his perfonal truft 
in it, in confequence of his believing the affurances of govern- 
ment. But, the man's perceiving the nature, and under- 
ftanding the reafons of the appointment, would, in the firft 
place, be a rational inducement to the exercife of truft ; and, 
in the fecond place, it would thus come to pafs, that, the very 
exercife of mind neceffary to pardon would be favourable to 
virtue, as the properties perceived in the ground of that pardon, 
would be feen to conftitute the ftrongeft motives to fubfequent 
obedience. 



"\^^E now terminate this train of confecutive illuftrations 
by one concluding remark, — a remark to which we 
feem to be brought as to the natural winding up of the whole 
fubjeft. Suppofe all that we have imagined as aftually taking 
place ; fuppofe that the cafe of an offender excited (from 
whatever caufe) the intereft defcribed, and led to the bene- 
volent provifion of fome extrinfic ground of appeal, in confi- 
deration of which, mercy might be difpenfed; fuppofe that 
the knowledge of this was conveyed to him, by fome official 
and intelligible document, ftating the faft, explaining the 
nature of the profefled ground of dependence, and pledging 
the government to regard an appeal founded upon it. Suppofe 
this ; — and then fuppofe farther, that, believing the document 
to be authentic, and the 'fafts and promifes contained in it to 
be true, the perfbn afted upon its fuggeftions, fought and 
fecured the boon ; in this cafe, a cafe altogether fecular, I 
fhould fay that the man was jujiified hy faith ; in other words, 
that he obtained pardon by means of his belief of the teftimony 
of government. — He had been proved and pronounced a 
flagrant offender ; by this he was necefTarily expofed to punifh- 
ment ; it was utterly impoffible for him to be juftified by law ; 
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it was equally impof&ble for him to be juftified by favour, 
merely in confequence of an appeal to the prerogative, or in 
confideration of his poflefEng any balancing attributes of virtue ; 
yet, through his confidence in a certain communication ten- 
dered him by government, the otherwife impoffible objeS is 
accomplifhed. He trufts the promife ; he urges the plea ; 
he direfts, fo to fpeak, the eye of the executive from the 
contemplation of himfelf, to the contemplation of the ground, 
upon which it is aflerted, and upon which he feels, a fiill 
pardon may be equitably difpenfed. The confideration pre- 
vails ; the plea is admitted ; the pardon is given ; by this 
he is virtually placed in the condition, and clothed with the 
character, of one who has vindicated and eftablifhed his 
perfonal virtue j he is regarded and treated as if he were juft ; 
his offence becomes, as to its direft confequences, as if it had 
never been ; he is proclaimed free ; he is fhielded from 
punifhment; he is pardoned — he \s jujiified — he is jufUfied 
by faith. 




L 
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Juftification. 

Heb. xi. 8 — 19. 

By faith Abraham^ when he was called to go out into a place 
which he Jheuld afler receive for an inheritance^ obeyed; 
and he went outj not knowing whither he went. By faith 
he fojourned in the land of promife^ as in a Jlrange country^ 
dwelling in tabernacles with Ifaac and Jacoh^ the heirs with 
him of the fame promife : for he looked for a city which 
hath foundations^ whofe builder and maker is God. Through 
faith alfo Sara h erf elf received Jirength to conceive feed^ and 
was delivered of a child when Jhe was paji age^ becaufe Jhe 
judged him faithful who had promifed. Therefore sprang 
there even of one^ and him as good as dead^ fo many as the 
Jiars of the Jky in multitude^ and as the fand which is by the 
fea Jhore innumerable. Thefe all died in faithy not having 
received the promifusy but having feen them afar off\ and 
were perfuaded of them^ and embraced them^ and confeffed 
that they were firangers and pilgrims on the earth. For 
they that fay fuch things declare plainly that they feek a 

Q^ 2 COUTVtT'J • 
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country. And truly ^ if they had been mindful of that country 
from whence they came outy they might have had opportunity 
to have returned. But now they dejire a better country^ that 
is J an heavenly : wherefore God is not ajhamed to he called 
their God; for he hath prepared for them a city. By faith 
Abraham^ when he was tried^ offered up Ifaac : and he that 
had received the promifes offered up his only-begotten fon^ of 
whom it was faid^ That in Ifaac fhall thy feed be called : 
accounting that God was able to raife him up^ even from the 
dead; from whence alfo he received him in a figure. 

our difcourfe laft Sabbath, it was propofed 
to wind up the whole of our obfervations 
refpefting Abraham, by a few brief remarks on 
the great doftrine, which his hiftory is fo fre- 
quently employed to illuftrate. The order in which thefe 
remarks were to be fubmitted to you, was thus ftated. We 
fhall attempt, — ^^firji^ to exhibit what juftification is, and how 
it may be obtained among men, together with a defcription 
of the feelings occafioned by the different kinds of it, and 
the natural effects of thefe on fubfequent condu<% : next^ to 
fhow how the mode and the refults of a finner's juftification 
with God, tally with thefe : and then^ to endeavour to dete<% 
the point of coincidence between this New Teftament view 
of the matter, and that involved in the account of the ' father 
of the faithful/ " 

The firft part of this plan was .alone entered upon laft 
Lord's day ; it will now be attempted to complete it . by 
advancing to thofe that remain. We proceed, therefore, with- 
out further remark, to the application of the principles, illuf^ 
trated in our former difcourfe, to the matter of man's juftification 
with God. In doing this, we fhall briefly refer to thefe 
principles in the order in which they were ftated or eftablifhed, 
and endeavour to afcertain in what way the Scriptures authorize 
their application to ourfelves. 

I. You 
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I. 

"VOU were informed — that juftification is a term taken 
from judicial proceedings ; that it prefuppofes an exami- 
nation into conduct by comparing it with the requirements 
of fome law ; that it is of two kinds, proper and improper, or, 
in other words, that it may be obtained by right, or by favour : 
it was explained, that, by the firft of thefe was intended, a 
perfon's being proved to be, literally and in faft, what the 
law requires ; and, by the fecond, the treatment of a perfon 
as if he were^ though proved not to be, literally and in fa£l, 
what the law requires. It was further fhown that, though 
juftification in both fenfes came virtually to the fame thing, the 
feelmgs accompanying the one were very different from thofe 
accompanying the other. 

In proceeding to examine in what way thefe and other 
obfervations and principles formerly mentioned, are, according 
to Scripture, applicable to us, I take for granted two things, 
namely, the Divine exiftence and the Divine government; 
that there is a God, and that there is a law according to which 
God conduds the affairs of the moral univerfe 5 — a law, to 
which all his intelligent creatures ought to conform, and by 
which, if he pleafe, they can at any time be examined. Both 
thefe points might be fupported by many arguments, but we 
affume them, becaufe we affume the truth of Revelation, and 
in this latter affumpdon the former appears to be contained. 

We affume, then, the Divine exiftence and the Divine 
government. Of this government we are fubjefts. As fuch, 
we ought to be conformed to the Divine law. Our condu<% 
may be examined by comparing it with the requirements of that 
law. Thofe requirements may be reduced to the inculcation 
of one great general principle — *'thou ihalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
ftrength ; and thy neighbour as thjrfelf." Now, the queftion 
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is, fuppofing fuch examination and comparifon to be inftituted 
refpefting us, what would be the refult ? If it fhould be proved 
that we are, literally and in fa6l, all that the law requires, we 
obtain, of courfe, juftification-proper, — juftification by right. 
If it fhould be proved that we are not^ literally and in b&y ail 
that the law requires, then, it will be obvious, that we ftand in 
need of juftification by favour. 

Now, we have nothing to do with fuppofing what would be 
the refult of this inquiry. In this difcourfe we fuppofe nothing. 
Our bufineis is to receive teftimony, — teftimony afTumed to be 
true. " What faith the Scripture ? " What is the refponfe of 
the infallible oracle to ^\%firft queftion fubmitted to its deciflon \ 
— ^^ The whole world lieth in wickednefs." *' All have gone 
out of the way." " There is not a juft man that liveth and 
finneth not." '* If we fay that we have no fin, we deceive 
ourfelves, and the truth is not in us. — If we fay that we have 
not finned, we make him (God) a liar, and his word is not in 
us." ** All have finned and come fhort of the glory of God." 
** As it is written, there is none righteous, no not one — ^that 
every mouth may be ftopped, and all the world may become 
guilty before God. Therefore by the deeds of the law there 
fhall no flefh be juftified in his fight." It would be difficult to 
find language more dire6l or conclufive than this. If words 
have any meaning, we are here furnifhed with a fldl and 
unequivocal anfwer to our firft inquiry. Here is an explicit 
and univer£d charge of finfiilnefs againft us. Here is alfb the 
diftind ftatement of the confequence, in refpe£i: to juftification, 
which this necefTarily involves, namely, that the firft kind of it 
is, as to every one of us, utterly out of the queftion ; it is an 
impofEbility ; not a fmgle individual can be juftified by right,— ^ 
by being proved to be, literally and in fk£l, what the law 
requires; the contrary is ready to be eftablifhed againft die 
whole world ; if, therefore, that world, or any part of it, is 
juftified at all, it muft be by juftification of favour. 

From this it appears that the feelings of the qian who 
y triumphantly 
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triumphantly fuftains an examination into condu£i;, and who 
walks forth with the confidence of vindicated virtue, never can 
1>e ours. To make the analogy bear upon our fpiritual relation 
to God, perhaps we might fay, that, we are for ever fhut out 
from a participation of the feelings of thofe intelligences, who 
^* kept their firft eftate j" who, fuppofmg they were tried by 
any pofitive appointment, bore the trial, whatever it might be j 
who thus evinced their regard to the whole law, and, of courfe, 
difplayed in moral charadter an entire conformity to all its 
requiiidons ; who prefented, therefore, to the eye of God, on 
comparing their condud with the requirements of the law, a 
perfedk counterpart of the law itfelf j who were confequently 
proved and pronounced to be, literally and in fa£t, all that it 
demanded; who thus obtained juftification-proper; were declared 
free from fin — free, alfo, of courfe, from liability to punifhment 
— and hence entitled to whatever was attached to perfonal 
obedience, •or fuccefsful probation. — From all fympathy with 
beings lb circumftanced, we, the above Scriptures affert, are 
completely and for ever excluded. Such juftification, and fuch 
feelings as flow from it, never can be ours. 



2. 

YOU were next informed, in the laft difcourfe, that, not only 
are there two kinds of juftification, but two ways in which 
the laft kind of it may be obtained. The firft of thefe was 
defcribed to be fomething arifing immediately and directly from 
the man himfelf ; the fecond, fomething out of himfelf, arifmg 
from foreign interference in his favour. Let us examine upon 
which of thefe the word of God diredts us to depend, applying, 
as we advance, the various principles and reafonings, which, 
under the former illuftradon of each, were adverted to or 
purfued. 

In the firft place, juftification-improper, or fecondary, that 

is^ 
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is, pardon, may be obtained or difpenfed in confideration of 
fome ground or reafon arifing diredUy from the offender 
himfelf ; from his previoufly good charafter, from his penitence, 
from his promife of amendment, or his humble and earneft 
appeal to the prerogative. Such fa£ts and circumftances as 
thefe, may certainly prevail at times with a government to 
remit the penalty incurred by difobedience, and, of courfe, to 
confer juftification by favour. Efpecially may this be expeded 
in cafes where the offence is trivial, or where there may be a 
doubt of the perfect: propriety of the law. Now, the queflion 
is, may we apply this as the proper analogy to the cafe of man 
and his Maker ? Are we authorized to expeft pardon on any 
fuch grounds and confiderations ? 

A thoufand voices reply, ** Certainly." '* Why not ? *' 
*' Surely, in examining and judging of charafter, it would be 
unfair to negleft the befl and brightefl parts of it, and inequit- 
able not to balance the evil and the good ?" " It never can be 
fuppofed that Grod will condemn a man, uniformly amiable and 
virtuous, for a few fins ; or that in any inflance he will ad 
without making proper allowance for human weaknefs ? " ''.If 
we are forry for the pafl, and afk to be forgiven, and reform 
and improve, what more can pofEbly be required ? " '' My fon, 
or my fervant, acknowledges his fault, and I forgive him, — am 
I better than God ? " " It is monflrous to think our imper- 
feftions can appear fo aggravated and immenfe 5 or that any law 
which makes them appear fo, (hould be approved or executed 
by the bountiful Father of all mankind ! " 

Now, all this reafoning might be met by reafoning. It might 
be fhown, that there is much to lead us to fufped that^n is by 
no means fo trivial a matter as thefe fpeakers reprefent ; (that it 
is trivial, or comparatively fo, is, you may obferve, the affump- 
tion on which the whole of their obfervations proceed.) Then, 
fuppofmg it to pofTefs the chara<9:er of a grave, or let us fay, a 
capital, offence, it might be urged, that one fuch offence is 
fufEcient, in human governments, to expofe to punifhment a 

perfbn 
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perfbn in every other refpeft virtuous; that repentance, 
entreaty, and fo on, cannot, in fuch cafes, be admitted ; for, 
having no reflex operation on the paft, and being incapable, 
therefore, of altering the faft of the offence, they are infufficient 
to authorize a departure from the law. It might be faid, that 
a father or mafler may do what a judge or governor cannot j 
that even they do not always fo eafily pafs over difobedience ; 
and that to conceive of God merely as fuflaining to his creatures 
the parental relation, is a partial, and therefore an illogical and 
ialfe, view of his character, of our relation to Him^ and of his 
to us, and, if admitted as a principle in moral reafoning, mufl 
lead to abfurd and pernicious conclufions. Then, again, it 
might further be faid, that there is this difference, unqueflionably 
great, between law, human and divine, namely, that, while 
doubts may often be jufHy entertained of the propriety of the 
one, the perfed, eternal, immutable propriety of the other never 
can be doubted ; that, therefore, any thing like arbitrary 
departure from it by Deity, is inconceivable, becaufe it would 
be wrong ; that its fan^ions mufl, of courfe, be as proper as 
itfelf ; and that it mufl be right for God to execute, whatever 
it is right for God to denounce. Befides, it might be fuggefled, 
that the punifhment of fin is not, properly fpeaking, executed; 
that is, that it requires no exertion of power on the part of God, 
but that it is rather to be regarded as the direct and necefTary 
refult of fin itfelf upon intelligent and moral natiu'es, which, 
probably, could not, as fuch, have been conflituted differently 
in relation to fin ; that, therefore, no punifhment awaiting fin 
can poffibly be difproportioned to the offence, for it is nothing 
elfe but juft the unavoidable perpetuation, and the evolving, fb 
to fpeak, of the offence itfelf; hence, what is to be pofi- 
tively done on the part of God, what requires the exertion 
of power^ in the cafe of offenders, is, not the infliction or 
the execution of punifhment, but, it is the internipting, by 
miracle, of the eflablifhed and neceffary laws that govern the 
fpiritual, intelligent, and moral univerfe ; and then, as an 
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inference from all this, it might be obferved that it is at leaft 
doubtful whether any thing fuggeftcd by the above fpeakers^ 
amounts to an adequate confideration to induce God to work 
fuch a miracle. It might ftill further be urged, that the voice 
of humanity, the teftimony of our own nature, intelligibly 
expreiTed in religious rites, is diredly and univerially oppofed to 
the preceding afTumptions ; that the fuperftidons of all ages and 
countries, however different in fome refpeds, always had one 
common character, in that they were adapted to guilt, not 
innocence; and included facrifices, fufferings, and fo on, as 
grounds of fbrgivenefs, and confideradons to propitiate, — juft as 
if the heart, when not mifled by the underftanding, — as if men, 
uncomipted by reafoning, unfophifticated by philofophy, had an 
inftin£dve confciouihefs that fomething elfe was eflendal to 
pardon befides the expreffions of penitence or prayer. 

I merely obferve, that this, and much more than this, might 
be faid, by way of argumentatively meeting what was fuppofed to 
be argumentadvely advanced. But the h£i is, that reafoning, 
argument, is, on either fide, at prefent, altogether improper. Wc 
are not now reafoning on general principles ; we are not feeking 
by argument the eftablifhment or difcovery of certain truths ; we 
are receiving evidence, we are liftening to teftimony. Wc 
have to do, not with what we think, but with what we read ; 
the queftion is not what we fiuicy we can prove to be rational, 
but what we find God has pronounced to be right. However 
myfterious, therefore, it may feem, however irreconcilable to 
juft reafoning, for violations of Divine law to be pardoned on 
account of the offender's other virtues, or on account of his 
penitence, reformation, or entreaty ; yet, if the Scriptures really 
aiTert that thefe, feparately or combined, conftitute God's 
ieleded ground of juftificadon by favour, then, let reafon do 
homage to feith, and let us reverendy admit the facred fa^ 
however repugnant it may feem to our philofophy. 

Thus we are brought back to the inquiry, to which, indeed, 
we arc rigidly bound down, "What faith the Scripture?" 

"What 
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'^ What is the refponfe of the infallible oracle to this fecond 
queftion fubmitted to its decifion ? " 

In afcertaining the reply of the ^' faithful and true witnefs/' 
it is important to obferve, that all the declarations or evidence 
of that witnefs muft be heard. The anfwer is not obtained by 
its being fhown that fuch and fuch things (what have been 
mentioned for inftance) are required, unlefs it alfo be fhown 
that nothing elfe is required. We muft hear the witnefs out, 
remembering that they only who, on any queflion, pofTefs the 
whole truth, pofTefs the truth. The greater includes the lefs ; 
the admiffion, therefore, of the greater, is not the denial of the 
lefs, but the admiffion only of the lefs is the denial of the 
greater. It is granted, a part of truth is truth, but, it may 
operate with the malignity of error it it be miflaken for the 
whole ; this miflake is error, and the truth, whatever it be, 
afibciated with fuch miflake, will operate, in the mind that 
admits it, according to this fecondary conception ; it will thus 
lofe its proper character, have its relation to the refl of truth 
deflroyed, and really become an error j for, it will be taken for 
what it is mt^ that is, it will be, virtually, a delufion and a 
fidfehood. Thefe pofitions are felf-evident. It is important to 
regard them in all inquiries, philofophical, fciendfic, or facred. 
It is important to regard them now. 

What, then, faith the Scripture ? that is, feeing that man needs 
a pardon, and pardon may be difpenfed on two grounds, the 
firfl of which is, fomething arifing dire£i;ly and immediately 
from the offender himfelf, his virtue, penitence, reformation, 
and fo on, what faith it as to thefe things ? Does it fay that 
thefe things are necefTary ? does it fay that nothing elfe is necet 
fary ? or, which is the fame thing, but lefs dired, is it fimply 
Jilentj giving no intimation of, uttering no allufion to, any other 
thing as efTential to conflitute the ground of forgivenefs ? The 
thoufand voices whofe reafonings we have already heard, would 
reply to thefe queflions by thoufands of quotations^ in which) 
not virtue, perhaps, but repentance, is required as preliminary 
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to pardon. " The facrifices of God are a broken fpirit : a 
broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not dcfpife." 
'' O Lord, pardon my iniquity, for it is great." " I faid, I will 
confefs my tranfgrefEon unto the Lord, and thou forgaveft the 
iniquity of my fin." ** Let the wicked forfake his way, and 
the unrighteous man his thoughts : and let him return unto the 
Lord, and he will have mercy upon him ; and to our God, for 
he will abundantly pardon." " If we confefs our fins, God is 
faithfiil and juft to forgive us our fins." And fo on. 

Now, to all this what is to be obje<fted ? Nothing. We 
have no objeftion, we dare not objeft, to anything proceeding 
from the infallible oracle. This proceeds from it j it is there- 
fore truth. The qiieftion is. Is it the whole truth, or only a 
part of it ? It will be quite conclufive, if it be the entire 
evidence ; if the witnefs, whofe teftimony we are obtaining, 
has nothing farther to advance. But, if there be fomething 
farther ; if anything additional is ftated ; anything not of the 
nature of a mental feeling or moral a6l on the part of man, 
but fomething efFefted independently of him, whatever it may 
be J this, and this alone, will contain or complete the refponfe 
to the propofed inquiry. Let the evidence proceed. " With- 
out (bedding of blood is no remiffion." ** The blood of Jefus 
Chrifl — cleanfeth us fi-om all fin." '* Repent — and believe 
the Gofpel." Preaching *' repentance toward God, and faith 
toward our Lord Jefus Chrifl." *' In whom we have redemp- 
tion through his blood, the forgivenefs of fins, according to 
the riches of his grace." ** Chrifl hath redeemed us from the 
curfe of the law, bemg made a curie for us." ** God was in 
Chrift, reconciling the world unto himfelf, not imputing their 
trefpaflfes unto them. — He hath made him to be fin for us, who 
knew no fin ; that we might be made the righteoufnefs of God 
in him." Ye are ** redeemed — with the precious blood of 
Chrift, as a lamb without blemifh and without fpot." ** This 
is — my blood, fhed for many for the remiffion of fins," 
*' Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the fin of the 
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world." " He is the propitiation for our fins." ** God fo 
loved the world, that he gave his only-begotten Son, that who- 
fbever believeth in him fhould not perifh." " As Mofes lifted 
up the ferpent in the wildernefs, even fo muft the Son of Man 
be lifted up ; that whofoever believeth in him fhould not 
perifh." **Whom Grod hath fet forth to be a propitiation 
through faith in his blood, — that he might be jufl, and the 
juflifier of him which believeth." And fo on. 

Now, it is to be obferved, that all this is as really a part 
of Scripture teflimony as what was previoufly adduced. It is 
additional, not contradiftory to the other. It is quoted, not 
to explain what it is on account of which man obtains pardon 
(we have not come to that yet), but merely to fhow, that 
fomething elfe is efTential to the obje£i;, befides what may exifl 
in himfelf. It is utterly impoffible that thefe pafTages could 
have been written by perfons who had no idea beyond certain 
feelings or afts on the part of man, and forgivenefs on the 
part of Grod. Here are diflind and intelligible intimations 
of fomething which man did not do, — fomething out of himfelf, 
whatever it may prove to be, as necefTary to his enjoying 
juflification by favour. We confider, therefore, this fecond 
inquiry to be clearly and unequivocally anfwered. It is plain, 
that the firfl ground of pardon, like the firfl kind of juflifi- 
cation, mufl be given up ; the one is infufficient, as the other 
is unattainable. 

Nor is this all. The pafTages adduced will warrant a flill 
flronger mode of expreffion than any yet employed. The 
nature of the infufiiciency which Scripture appears to attach 
to what we term the perfonal ground of fecondary jufli- 
fication, is to be obferved. It is infufficiency, not of degree 
but of kind ; not comparative, but abfolute. That is to fay, 
the meaning of the oracle feems to be, not that thofe 
perfonal afts and emotions, to which we have referred, and 
which it demands, are infufficient to fecure pardon in fuch 
a fenfe, that with the fomething elfe to which it alludes, 
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they will, altogether, ht fufficient, — thus attributing to them 
a certain portion of dired and efFeftive influence in fecuring 
the boon ; but, it feems to be, that the diredl and efFe£tive 
influence belongs to that fomething elfe, excluflvely and 
alone ; and that thofe perfbnal emotions and a£ls are demanded 
for fome other purpofe ; that they have a propriety and a 
ule difUn£l from what would be involved in their confU- 
tudng a part of the confideration on account of which 
pardon is conferred ; for, if they did this, they would beccnne 
entitled, that is, they would entide man, to a part of the 
gjiory and luftre of the achievement. You will fee the truth 
and the force of thefe remarks, perhaps, by noticing what 
the language is, and what it is not, in which fome of the moft 
important ftatements of Scripture, relating to the matter, are 
conveyed. It is true that repentance, and reformation, and 
eameft fupplications for mercy are required, and, without thefe, 
it is reprefented that the benefit of that fomething on which 
pardon depends is certainly not obtained ; but it is obvious that 
all thefe things are fpoken of in a very diflFerent way, and are 
reprefented as vexy diflrerent in nature, from that fomediing 
itfelf ; and it is intimated that they are regarded as poflTeffing a 
very diflrerent fort of worth, and are contemplated by God in 
a very different light from it. AflTuming that £dth, as the 
fimple reception and correfponding impreffion of the teftimony 
of God, cannot poiSbly have in it anything of the nature of 
a meritorious work, then, it will be feen, that the obfenrations 
now advanced are fuftained by fuch paflfages as oppofo faith 
to all works whatfoever ; works, whether of fimple obedience 
or penitential reformarioo. " It is of faith, that it might be 
by grace ;" — ** not of feith, and repentance, previous virtue, 
reformation, and so on," — elfe the inference deduced would 
not have followed. We are **juflified by faith ¥ri£hout the 
deeds of the law," deeds produced either by Q>ontaneous 
regard to it, or contrite return. "Where is boafting then? 
It is excluded. By what law ? of works ? Nay : but by the 
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law of faith.** This inference or affertion, again, could not 
be admitted but upon the principle we are advocating. '' In 
Chrift,*' not in him and in repentance, previous virtue, 
reformation, and fo on, — "we have redemption through his 
blood, the forgivenefs of (ins, according to the riches of his 
grace.*' "Chrift — is made unto us — redemption;" and 
that this intimates that every thing perfbnally belonging to 
man, or direftly arifing from him, is excluded from contri- 
buting efficiently to the bleffing, is evident, from its being 
immediately added, as a practical confequence, '^ that, accord- 
ing as it is written, he that glorieth, let him glory in the 
Lord.'* 

Now, thefe remarks, you perceive, tend to fhow, how com- 
pletely the analogy is fuftained between what was advanced 
in the former difcourfe, and what the infallible oracle compels 
us to admit in this. Juft as the man, who was cut ofF from 
all dependence, either in whole or in part, on the firft ground 
of fecondary juftification, was entirely deprived of that mingling 
of felf-fatis&Shion with his confciouihefs of perfonal demerit, 
which the man, who could thus depend, might confiftently 
indulge ; — fb, we, it appears, are to confider that, as nothing 
arifing dire£Uy and immediately from ourfelves has the leaft 
portion of influence in fecuring our pardon, therefore, we, 
alio, are deprived of the privilege of qualifying our fenfe of 
unworthinefs, by any infufion of perfonal complacency. 



CO far then, I really think we have afcertained that the 
teftimony of Scripture goes to deny to man, both the firft 
kind of juftification, and the firft ground of the fecond kind 
of it; confequently, neither the entire, nor the mitigated 
feeling of boafting ever can be his. Leaving, therefore, both 
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thefe topics, let us advance to what is yet to be fubmitted to 
the decifion of " the faithful and true witnefs." 

The fubftance of fo much of the laft difcourfe as ft31 
remains to be noticed and applied, may be thus ftated. You 
were informed, that, in juft and legitimate governments, the 
Law reigns ; that, thofe who reprefent and execute it, are 
required to aft according to law ; that, they may be confidered 
as poflTeiSng both a perfonal and official charafter, in the one of 
which, they have certain feelings, and in the other, certain 
funftions and duties ; that it may happen, therefore, in cafes of 
flagrant offence, that, however perfonally they might compaf- 
fionate the criminal, and defire to fave him, they may, officially, 
be utterly unable to do fo, becaufe, fuch a courfe, though 
agreeable to their feelings as men, would be inconfiftent with 
their obligations and duties as governors ; a cafe, however, was 
imagined, in which their defire to do this was fuppofed to be fo 
ftrong, as to lead, firft, to the fufpenfion of punifhment, and, 
then, to the adoption of fome extraordinary meafure, which, 
being appealed to by the guilty, fhould be admitted as a valid 
ground for the exercife of the prerogative. This was repre- 
fented as the provifion of fomething out of a man's felf, as the 
ground of his juflification ; it was defcribed as being intended to 
warrant a departure from the exaft letter of the law, yet main- 
taining and illuflrating its fpirit j that thus the executive, or 
fupreme prefiding power of the flate, might be able to extend 
mercy to an offender, without appearing to fanftion or palliate his 
offence j in other words, it is the opening of the way for the 
exercife of the prerogative, not merely as prerogative, that is, not 
merely as an aft of peribnal pleafure and irrefponfible will, but 
an aft, which, judged of by the principle of law, fhould be feen 
to be fatisfaftory to and confirmatory of that principle. Then, 
you were further informed, that, fuppofing fuch a courfe as this 
adopted, and propofed to be afted upon, with refpeft to an 
offender, two things were to be remarked ; yfir/?, that, in fuch a 
cafe, all the offender had to do was, to afcertain what was 
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appointed to meet the emergency, and not why that particular 
thing, whatever it might be, was fpecifically felefted ; for, its 
efficacy, in relation to him, would, it was obferved, reft on 
his fimple reception of and appeal to it as a fa£l : fecond^ that 
ftill, as its efficacy, in relation to the government, muft be 
fuppofed to refult, not from its mere appointment, (for if fo, 
it would refolve itfelf, after all, into an aft of mere will, and, in 
relation to the government, would be the fame as if it had 
appointed nothing,) — as its efficacy, then, in this relation, muft 
be fuppofed to refult from fome inherent power and propriety 
in the thing itfelf, it was obferved, that it might be expefted 
to be fo far underftood by thofe to whom it was propofed, as 
to permit them to fee, to a certain extent, in what way it did 
harmonize the perfonal and official charafter of thofe who 
fuftained and exercifed the fupreme authority ; and thus, alfo, 
be adapted to operate, by way of natural confequence, on the 
improvement of the prifoner, making the very exercife of mind 
neceflary to pardon favourable to virtue, and conftituting in 
itfelf the ftrongeft motive to fubfequent obedience. It was 
then added, by way of winding up the whole argument, that, 
fuppofing this to be done by a government, and intelligence of 
it to be authoritatively communicated to a guilty perfon, and 
he, in confequence, to appeal to and plead it, then, it was 
remarked, that, in fuch a cafe, a cafe entirely fecular, the man 
would really be juftified by feith. 

In proceeding with the prefent difcourfe, the queftion then, 
you perceive, again recurs, " What faith the Scripture ?" that 
is, what faith it, as to the bearing of thefe principles and 
obfervations on the cafe of man and his Maker ? What is the 
refponfe of the infallible oracle to this laft queftion fubmitted 
to its decifion ? Now, though it is obvious there is here much 
room for illuftrative quotation and remark, yet, I really do 
think, that very few words may fuffice to put us in pofTeffion 
of all that is abfolutely necefTary to be faid ; for the inquiry 
has, in a great meafure, been anfwered already ; the teftimony 
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given on the former queftions did, in anfwering them, inform 
us that the above principles are recognized, and have been 
adled upon, in the Divine government; and it did alfo, along with 
this, include the ftatement of fiifts coincident in defign, nature, 
and tendency, with thofe defcribed, or, if you choofe, imagined. 
The view, however, of the principles and fails in fpeculation and 
aftion ; the analogy between the fuppofed and the real cafe, the 
fecular and the fpiritual, may be briefly exhibited thus : 

Recoiled and carefully weigh the import of the teftimony of 
Scripture already adduced, and fee if it does not include the 
recognition of fuch principles, and the ftatement of fuch foSs 
as thefe : — that God's moral government of mankind is govern- 
ment according to law ; that the governor is not a defpot 
regulating the aflFairs of his great empire by mere will ; that he 
is to be regarded, therefore, as actually fuftaining an official 
charafter, recognizing and refpefting its obligations and duties, 
as well as pofTeiSng a perfonal character, with its fenfibility 
and feeling; that fin is a grave and capital oflFence; that, 
therefore, however, perfonally, God may compaiSonate the 
finner, the arbitrary remiffion of punifhment is, officially, 
impoffible. — I am much miftaken, if you do not almofl 
intuitively perceive that thefe principles are involved in, and 
give its fignificancy and point to the fcriptural evidence already 
before you. The ioWowmg fa£ls are alfo ftated, more or lefs 
directly, in the courfe of it; — that God has compared the 
conduft and charafter of men with the requirements of 
law, and pronounced them offenders ; that, therefore, men, as 
offenders, ftand expofed to the punifhment attached to dif- 
obedience ; that the infliction of that punifhment is, however, 
gracioufly fufpended ; and that, in the meantime, an extraordinary 
meafure has a£tually been adopted for the purpofe of providing 
what may be appealed to by man as a valid ground for the 
difpenfation of pardon. Nothing can be plainer, in my opinion, 
than that thefe fails are afferted by the Scripture teftimony 
already heard. 

It 
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It is thus afcertained, thtn^thdit fomething has been appointed 
by God, independently of man altogether, which is to be the 
ground of his juftification, if ever he is juftified at all. What 
we have to do now, therefore, is, to notice the bearing upon 
this, of the two obfervations before fubmitted, refpefting the 
imagined cafe of fuch a meafure being adopted by a human 
government. 

As to the firft obfervation relating to thtfaSf of the appoint- 
ment irrefpeftive of the rationale of it, a very brief remark 
or two will fuffice. We may put it thus. Since there is a 
certain fomething appointed, to which I, as a guilty man, am to 
look; to which I am to refer, fo to fpeak, Him at whofe 
tribunal I ftand ; and which, thus appealed to, will be admitted, 
it is promifed, as an adequate ground for the exercifc of mercy 
towards me ; tell me what that fomething is, and I will employ 
and urge it, confiding in his perception of its propriety and 
power, even though, perfonally, I fhould be unable to perceive 
why it is efficient. — To this demand the Scripture reply is 
direiSt ; and it includes, too, an inftruftive allufion illuftrative of 
the courfe here promifed to be purfued. As to the reply ; it is 
contained in fuch ftatements as thefe, — " the blood of Jefus 
Chrift— cleanfeth us from all fin," '' In whom we have redemp- 
tion through his blood, even the forgivenefs of fins." '* God 
fent forth his own Son in the likenefs of finful flefh, and for 
fin," or a fin-ofFering. *' He who knew no fin was made fin," 
or a fin-offering, " for us." '* Sacrifice and offering," (which 
are offered by the law), '' thou wouldeft not ; but a body haft 
thou prepared me : — ^lo, I come to do thy will, O God ! — ^by 
the which will we are fanftified," — (that is, feparated — feparated 
fi-om the guilty, who ftand expofed to punifliment, and con- 
templated as pardoned and (aved,) — " through the offering of 
the body of Jefus Chrift once /or all.'* " Without fliedding of 
blood there is no remiffion ;" — we are redeemed (punifliment is 
remitted, we are pardoned or juftified) by " the precious blood 
of Chrift." And fo on. Now, thefe and fimilar paffages, I 
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regard as conftituting an explicit and intelligible reply to the 
demand juft made. That things it appears, on account, or in 
confideration, of which pardon is granted to man, is the death 
of Meffiah or the Chrift. Whatever fecondary or additional 
ideas may be neceffary to explain the fail, this is the fa£f : as 
fuch, it has power with God as the reprefentative, in his official 
charafter, of law, whether we fee how it has it or not. And, 
now, by way of Ihowing how it may be efficient with refpeft 
to man, even though nothing more were to be known but 
this, we fhall quote and illuftrate the allufion adverted to 
above. 

This allufion is contained in thefe words : '^ As Mofes lifted 
up the ferpent in the wildernefs, even fo mufl the Son of man 
be lifted up : that whofoever believeth in him Ihould not perifh, 
but have everlafling life.** You all know the hiftorical faft 
here referred to. The people had finned. They were 
punilhed by poifonous ferpents being fent among them. The 
neceffary confequence of being bitten by thefe was death. 
Nothing could fave them but fome direft, we might fay mirar 
culous, interpofition which fhould cut off the connexion between 
the poifon and its confequences — the caufe and the efFeS. 
For this purpofe, Mofes was divinely direfted to elevate a 
brazen ferpent upon a pole, and to affure the fufFerers that all 
who looked upon it fhould immediately be healed. Now, in 
the fame way, Chrifl, it is faid, was, by crucifixion, lifted up 
from the earth, that all who fpiritually look to him might 
fpiritually live. In neither cafe, you obferve, thus flated, is 
there any account of the rationale of the thing. There is juft 
a fail and a promife, — the Divine appointment and the Divine 
pledge. And, to fee the efficiency of thefe in relation to man, 
notwithflanding his ignorance of the former, attend to the 
following fuppofition of what might have occurred in the 
Hebrew camp, and apply it as we proceed to the Chriflian 
argument. 

Conceive of an Ifraelite reafoning and afting thus : *' I 
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cannot comprehend this fingular appointment. What pofEble 
connexion is there between my looking at this objeft, and my 
obtaining the promifed advantage ? I fee not how either the 
objeft itfelf, or my regard to it, can prevail with God mira- 
culoufly to interpofe between me and death. Why fliould 
there be this appointment or this requifition at all ? Why may 
not God hear and anfwer my prayer addrefled direftly to hlm- 
felf, altogether irrefpeftive of this, — addrefled with earneft 
urgency, and prompted by fincere contrition ? Surely this 
appeal is more likely to be fuccefsful ; it cannot be denied ; it 
is more rational in itfelf, and more confiftent with juft views of 
his charafter, who is rich in mercy and ready to pardon ! I 
will arife and go to him. I have finned ; I am fufFering ; I am 
dying : but I will approach even unto his feat ; I will enter 
the fanftuary itfelf; I will proftrate myfelf before the Lord ; I 
will entreat him to forgive the iniquity of my fin, and to remove 
the burden beneath which I groan," Well ; this man might 
go, and might do what he had determined ; he might go and 
offer his earneft and fervent fupplication : but, do you think 
God would hear that prayer ? Do you think this kind of 
devotion would be accepted, or this appeal fuccefsful ? that is, 
do you believe that thefe perfonal confiderations would be 
fufficient to induce God to work the propofed miracle ? 
Certainly not. The poifon would continue to penetrate, and 
pervade, and burn, even while he was proftrate before God in 
the fanftuary ; and there, perhaps, he might die ; and, though 
dying in fuch a place and in fuch an exercife, he would appear 
in the Divine prefence, as frelh from the aft and attitude of 
fin ! Now, another Ifraelite, juft as ignorant as this firft man, 
of the adaptation, reafon, and fo on, of the appointment, but 
who believed the teftimony refpefting it, confided in the 
promife, and had recourfe to it as a faft, leaving the perception 
of its fufficiency for the end propofed, to him who had 
appointed it ; this perfon, would look — and live. The refem- 
blance between the phyfical and fpiritual appointment you can 
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detcft for yourfelves. It is perfeft, and beautiful, and inftruc- 
tivc. It fiilly illuftrates the prefent obfervation ; and with the 
aflurance that you will fee this, we leave it for the next. 

In noticing this next and laft point, we obferve, that there 
are fcriptural teftimonies of a fomewhat different charader from 
thofe hitherto adduced, and that even fome of thofe may be 
viewed as eftablifhing more than they have yet been employed 
to prove ; that is to fay, the refponfe of the infallible oracle, 
when fully confidered, will be found not only to ftate the^a^ 
which is appointed to conftitute the ground of pardon, but alfo 
to explain, in fome meafure, hmu it is fo : there are included in 
it unqueftionable intimations refpefting the neceffity, and 
deflgn, and reafon, and nature, and fo on, of the appomtment 
itfelf; the properties which impart to it its influence, in 
relation to God ; and the power it is adapted to exert on the 
virtue of man. All that is neceflfary to be faid on this and 
kindred matters, by way of applying the obfervations, formerly 
advanced, may be comprehended, I think, in the following 
portions of Scripture teftimony and illuftrative remark. 

In the firft place. The previous queftion of the propriety of 
a government, — thofe who reprefent and execute the law, and 
exercife the fupreme power, in a ftate — ^the previous queftion, 
of the propriety of fuch perfons voluntarily providing that, 
which fliould warrant in themfelves a departure from the exad 
letter of the law, and allow the pardon of capital offenders ; 
this, in relation to the Divine government, is fettled, — fettled in 
the affirmative, by the evidence already heard, which fays, that 
God has aftually done it, aftually, and of himfelf, done a 
certain fomething to take away the guilt of the world ; and 
whatever he has done in fail, muft be right in principle. 
Then, that God's doing this, originated from the circumftance 
of his poffeffing a perfonal, and fuftaining an official chara£ter ; 
and that it was intended to harmonize each with the other, and 
both with law; this, too, I conceive to be ftated by the 
witnefs. "God is love" — "God is a confuming fire.** 
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** God defircs not the death of the wicked " — " God hateth 
the workers of iniquity." Now God could not be and do, 
both thefe, in the fame fenfe, or, in the fame charafter ; and he 
could not aft exclufively, in either charafter, without deftroying 
the other : and if both were to be regarded, there would be a 
necejjity for fome extraordinary meafure or arrangement, to 
effeft fuch an end ; and this, I imagine, is referred to in fuch 
paffages as the following : — " It behoved Chrift to fuffer." " It 
became God, in bringing fons unto glory, to make the Captain 
of their falvation perfefl: through fufferings." — Further, that 
the meafure originated in the perfonal, and was intended to 
iUuftrate the official charafter of God ; that, in faft, it illuftrates 
both, and imparts to the intelligent univerfe, higher conceptions 
of the Divine glory, than if he had afted exclufively in either ; 
thefe ftatements, I think, are fuftained by this teftimony j — 
'' God fo loved the world, — even when dead in fins, — that he 
fcnt his Son — to reconcile it to himfelf." " God hath fet forth 
his Son, a propitiation, to declare, or difplay, his righteoufnefs ; 
that he might be juft, (be feen to be juft,) and the juftifier of 
him that believeth." "He is a juft God and a Saviour." 
*' He hath abounded (in his conduft in this matter) in all 
wifdom and prudence;" and hence there is difplayed, to 
'* principalities and powers, in heavenly places, by the church, 
(by the means of which it is the refidt, and which conftitute 
and keep it what it is,) the manifold wifdom of God." Then, 
again, as to the nature of thofe means, and their mode of 
operation, or, in other words, the way in which the meafure 
alluded to influences the operations of government, it is repre- 
fented thus ; — Chrift " gave himfelf a ranfom." " Chrift hath 
redeemed us from the curfe of the law, being made a curfe for 
us." He died, " the juft for the unjuft." More particularly, 
giving what we take to be the fenfe of the paflTage — " He who 
knew no fin, was, on our account, treated as if he were a 
finner ; that we, who are finners, might, on his account, be 
treated as if we were righteous." And, that this fhould be the 
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cafe, — that the work of Chrift, (as the whole of what MeiSah 
did and fufFered is often comprehenfively termed,) that this 
fhould appear to the mind of God an adequate reafon for the 
merciful treatment of, that is, for the conferring of fecondary 
juftification upon, thofe that truft in him, — is intimated in 
Scripture to arife from two circumftances, namely, the dignity 
and the innocence of him who bore (in their efFefts) *^ our fins 
in his own body on the tree." Thefe two circumftances are 
^r/^^/ thus,— " The Word," (defcribed as "The Word that 
was in the beginning with God, and was God,") " the Word 
was made flefh, and dwelt among us." "He humbled himfelf," 
" and took upon him the form of a fervant, and was niade in 
the likenefs of men." " He took not on him the nature of 
angels ; but he took — the feed of Abraham," " the likenefs of 
finful flefh," yet he was " holy, harmlefs, undefiled, feparate 
from finners." He was *' without blemifh." He was " the 
Juft One." The fafts and properties thus aflerted, are argued 
from, by the Apoftle, in this way, — eftablilhing the point at 
prefent before us, — " If the blood of bulls and of goats, and the 
afhes of an heifer, fprinkling the unclean, fanftify to the 
purifying of the flefh ; how much more fhall the blood of 
Chrift, who through the Eternal Spirit offered himfelf without 
fpot to God, purge your confcience from dead works ;" that is, 
from the burden, the guilt, and condenmation of works that 
deferve death, namely, ^«j. 

From all that has been advanced, in order to afcertain how 
far " the faithful and true witnefs " warrants the application of 
the principles formerly ftated to the fubjeft of its own teftimony 
— from all this, it does feem that Scripture, as might be 
expefted, explains, in fome meafure, the nature, and propriety, 
and mode of operation, of that appointment, by means of which 
mercy is granted to man. It appears that a divinely glorious 
and immaculately holy perfon, denominated the Son of God, 
voluntarily " came into our world," " in the likenefs of men ;" 
that he did homage to law, both by obeying it himfelf, and by 

fuftaining 
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fuftaining towards it the relation of anfwerablenefs for thofe who 
did not ; that, being regarded in that relation, " it pleafed the 
Lord to bruife him ;" and to "put him to grief," and to "make 
his foul an offering for fin ;'* that thus, the letter of the law was 
departed from, but in fuch a manner that the fpirit and principle 
of it was moft eminently maintained and illuftrated ; and that 
hence, on this account, the law itfelf can confent to the juftifi- 
cation of an offender ; or God, in his official charafter, can 
confiflently remit the punifhment of thofe who plead the 
tranfaftion as the ground of forgivenefs. All this can be 
afcertained from Scripture, and it can be comprehended. It 
may be underflood as well as believed. And hence it is poffi- 
ble to apply the laft idea previoufly fuggefted, refpefting the 
very procefs of pardon being favourable to virtue. This is 
both diftinftly afferted by Scripture, and may be feen to follow 
by way of natural confequence. Chrifl " loved us" and " laid 
down his life for us." This is the fail. Then the moral 
influence of the fail is thus ftated : — '^ The love of Chrifl 
conjiraineth us — to live — not to ourfelves — but to Him who died 
for us and rofe again." We *^ are bought with a price," 
therefore " not being our own," we are to glorify him '* who 
bought us," ^ in our body and fpirit which are his ;" and this 
can only be done by fhowing that that " grace which bringeth 
(alvation," teaches us to deny " ungodlinefs and worldly lufts," 
and to " live foberly, righteoufly, and godly ;" becaufe, this is the 
end propofed to be accomplifhed by Him who redeemed his 
people, "that he might fanftify and cleanfe" them, and make 
them " a peculiar people, zealous of good works." In fhort, 
fo diredUy is the ground of our forgivenefs intended to operate 
upon virtue, and fo adapted to do it, by way of natural confequence, 
from the view which it gives of the finfulnefs of fin, the 
excellence of law, and the attractions of holinefs ; and by the 
love and gratitude it excites towards God, prompting the defire, 
and rendering it eafy to obey and refemble Him ; that thofe 
who, profeffing the truth, are not virtuous, are reprefented as 

the 
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the enemies, not fimply of the precepts and the example^ but of 
the«fr(?/}, ofChrift." 

It would have been eafy to have enlarged upon all the topics 
thus briefly adverted to, and to have quoted additional pafTages 
under each. If, however, the principles intended to be illuf- 
trated and fuftained, are really recognized, implied or aflTerted, 
in thofe produced, it is enough. One fcriptural ftatement is 
as conclufive as ten \ the thing, whatever it be, is in the 
Record, and muft, therefore, of neceflity be received. It may 
be as well to remind you, too, that it has already been fhown, 
that it is no anfwer to fay that other lower and lefTer things are 
fpoken of in connexion with this fubjeft. The greater includes 
the lefs. Thofe who admit the greater can admit the lefs, and 
can harmonize each with the other, becaufe they are in poiTeffion 
of a principle adequate to account, fo to fpeak, for all the 
phenomena of the whole of Revelation. It is an axiom in 
theology, as well as in phyfics, that no more principles are to 
be admitted than what are neceflfary to account for appearances ; 
but then, it is alfo an axiom, that as many muft be admitted as 
are neceflary. Now, we do think, that by the view we have 
taken of the prefent fubjeft, every thing contained in Scripture 
is explicable ; while, by any thing fhort of it, much, very much, 
muft remain myfterious. 

On the whole, the Scriptures feem to decide, that the ground 
of man's juftification as a fubje<Sl of God's moral government, 
is of the nature of the fecond ground of juftification by favour. 
It appears, too, that its inherent properties and practical power 
are fimilar in kind to what would be required by right reafon, 
in a correfpondent procefs in human aflfairs. 



TN winding up the whole matter, and obferving how it is that 

we become interefted in the propofed blefling, we have only 

to repeat, in a fpiritual fenfe, the obfervations which formed the 

conclufion 
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conclufion of the laft difcourfe. An authentic document is 
placed before us, making known this appointed and appropriate 
ground of juftification ; directing us to depend upon and plead 
it J explaining fo much as is neceffary to conftitute a rational 
inducement to our doing fo ; and including pofitive aflurances 
of our finding it fufficient. We believe this 5 that is, we 
believe — not fomething about or concerning the things fpoken of 
— ^their abftrafl: truth, or philofophic beauty, or fyftematic 
completenefs ; — but we believe the things themfelves ; we 
receive from the whole truth a correfponding impreffion on 
the whole mind ; we aft under its influence ; we humbly, yet 
"boldly" enter the "holieft of all;" we fill our mouths with 
arguments, — fuch arguments as God has promifed to regard; 
by them we direft the Divine eye from our own unworthinefs 
to his worth in whom we confide ; that eye beholding there an 
adequate and equitable reafon for the exercife of mercy, admits 
and approves the plea ; upon this the compaffion of his perfonal, 
and the reftitude of his official charafter completely coincide ; 
** accepted in the beloved," our fin is virtually, and our 
liability to punifhment aftually, deftroyed ; we are, as to legal 
confequences, placed in the condition, and clothed with the 
charafter, of thofe who have vindicated and eflablifhed their 
perfonal virtue ; we are regarded and treated as if we were jufl; 
we are pronounced free ; we have liberty and life fecured to us ; 
we ZXQ pardoned ; we 21^ jujiified i we 21^ jujiified by faith. 

That is to fay ; — with refpeft to God, we are juflified in 
confequence of his perception of the inherent fufiiciency of the 
work of Chrifl, to conftitute the ground of forgivenefs ; with 
refped to ourfelves, we are juflified, in confequence of our 
reception of the Divine teflimony concerning it. 



■^HE only remaining objeft of attention, is to endeavour to 
deteft the point of coincidence between the New Tefla- 

ment 
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ment view of this fubjeft, and that involved in the account of 
" the father of the faithful." 

'* Abraham believed God, and it was imputed unto him for 
righteoufnefs." " Now it was not written for his fake alone, that 
it was imputed to him ; but for us alfo, to whom it (hall be 
imputed, if we believe on him that raifed up Jefus our Lord 
from the dead.** Now, I think it would be plaufible to fay, 
that the point of which we are in fearch, — the point of coinci- 
dence between the patriarch and us, is to be found, not in the 
identity of the truth believed, but in the identity of the afl: of 
believing, — that aft, by which both parties equally exercife 
truft or confidence in the moral charafter and moral affurances 
of the fame Being. It might be faid, that Abraham did not 
believe that our Lord Jefus Chrift was raifed from the dead, — 
that truth was not prefented to him ; and, that we do not 
believe that our pofterity are to be like the fands on the fea- 
fhore, — that truth is not prefented to us : but both, it might be 
added, do believe, with equal confidence, fuch truths as are 
refpeftively prefented to each. The illuftration of the argu- 
ment might then advance in this way : — Abraham believed 
what God promifed refpefting his feed in general, and Ifeac in 
particular ; he believed that, even though Ifaac fhould perilh 
on the altar, he would be raifed up again from the dead, and 
that all that God had fpoken would unqueftionably be fulfilled. 
We believe that God has raifed up his own Son from the dead, 
'^ who was delivered for our offences, and raifed again for our 
juflification j" and we, too, believe, that all that God has fpoken 
of our obtaining mercy through him, will unqueftionably be 
fulfilled. The mental a£l in the two cafes are identical, 
though the propofitions are not. Confidence the fame in 
kind, is placed in promifes the fame in their origin, though 
different in nature. Neither the one nor the other of us 
has a perfonal righteoufnefs, in confequence of which we 
can claim to be declared ju/i ; but both the one and the 
other have thaty which He with whom we have to do, 

has 
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has promifed to make the occafion of treating us as if we 
were. 

I once thought this was the proper explanation. Further 
thought, however, leads me to rejedl it. The following 
reafons feem fufficient to warrant that rejedlion. In the firft 
place, it cannot be, that the mere belief of any truth whatever 
can poffefs fuch moral excellence, fuch meritorious efficiency, 
as, in itfelf, to conftitute the ground of the forgivenefs of fin. 
It would be very wrong not to believe the ever bleffed God, — 
*' the God that cannot lie ;" this would be a flagrant infult to 
eternal truth ; but, juft for this very reafon, the admiffion of 
his teftimony can hardly be confidered a thing as likely to 
appear to him fo Angularly virtuous. Again. The above 
opinion will make the ground of juftification different with 
refpeft to different individuals ; there would thus be a difference 
inflead of an identity in the feeling and the fong of the redeemed 
in heaven ? Further. To make faith or believing, viewed 
fimply in itfelf and as our aft, the ground of forgivenefs, 
would afford reafon for boafling, and fubvert the capital 
Scripture truth of falvation by grace. Once more. The 
opinion in difpute would virtually make juftification the refult 
of an arbitrary appointment, an aft of mere prerogative, of 
perfonal irrefponfible will, which would contradift what has 
already been proved refpefting moral government, or govern- 
ment according to law, which is the nature of the Divine. 
Laflly. It would be at variance with what appears to be the 
fenfe of other Scriptures, in which the point of coincidence 
between Abraham and us feems obvioufly alluded to, perhaps we 
might fay, explained. Let us obferve what thefe are. 

You may remark, then, in general, that Abraham was a 
believer, had given proofs of faith, and was therefore, I 
apprehend, in a juflified flate, previous to the time in which 
the expreffion quoted by the Apoflle occurs in his hiflory. 
The very promife, too, with which it is connefted, had been 
given before. The words are to be found in the fifteenth 
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chapter of Genefis, appended, apparently, to a ftatement 
refpedling the patriarch's feed ; but the fame promife, fubftan- 
tially, is found at the beginning of the twelfth chapter, and you 
will obferve it is there recorded as what had been faid to 
Abraham at the time of his call, that is, when he was firft 
feparated from furrounding idolaters, and brought into a new 
relation to God. It is alfo found repeated and amplified in the 
twenty-fecond chapter, at the period when the patriarch's 
faith was '' perfected," was fully evinced to be fincere, by its 
mofl confpicuous and fplendid manifeftation. On the whole, I 
am inclined to think, firfl, that the expreffion is to be regarded 
not fo much as a particular flatement referring to the particular 
period in which it occurs, as a general flatement of the general 
fa<£t, that it was by believing God, and not by obeying any law, 
that Abraham was juflified. Then, fecondly, as to the parti- 
cular truth to which he had refpe£l ; as to what it was on 
which his faith terminated, and on account of which it 
availed to juflification ; that feems to be explained by Paul 
in a manner which accounts for the frequent recurrence of the 
promife to which we have been referring ; and which gives the 
expreffion, jufl defcribed as a general flatement, a particular and 
fpecific fignificance in connexion with that promife. 

The apoflolic explanation to which we refer, is contained 
in the third chapter of the Epiflle to the Galatians, and may 
be gathered from the following pafTages. It flarts, you will 
perceive, as a general argument, oppofing and contrafling faith 
and works, — promife and law ; and then it advances to a parti- 
cular explanation of that faith, and that promife, by which 
Abraham was juflified. Thefe we fhall fee, in the end, to be 
identical with our own. 

'* This only would I learn of you. Received ye the Spirit 
by the works of the law, or by the hearing of faith ? — He 
therefore that miniflereth to you the Spirit, and worketh 
miracles among you, doeth he it by the works of the law, 
or by the hearing of faith ? Even as Abraham believed God, 

and 
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and it was accounted to him for righteoufnefs. Know ye 
therefore that they which are of feith, the fame are the children 
of Abraham." So for all is general. Works of the law, and 
the hearing of faith, are broadly contrafted. In what follows, 
the line of obfervation is narrowed, and the precife nature of 
that " hearing of faith," which juftifies and faves, is diftinftly 
illuftrated. "The Scripture, forefeeing that God would juftify 
the heathen through faith, preached before the Gofpel unto 
Abraham, faying. In thee (hall all nations be bleffed." " As 
many as are of the works of the law are under the curfe ;" 
but " Chrift hath redeemed us from the curfe of the law, 
being made a curfe for us ;" " that the bleiSng of Abraham 
might come on the Gentiles through Jefus Chrift ; that we 
might receive the promife of the Spirit through faith." " Now 
to Abraham and his feed were the promifes made. He faith 
not, And to feeds, as of many ; but as of one, and to thy 
feed, which is Chrift. And this I fay, that the covenant, that 
was confirmed before of God in Chrift, the law, which was 
four hundred and thirty years after, cannot difannul, that it 
fhould make the promife of none efFe<£t. For if the inhe- 
ritance be of the law, it is no more of promife : but God 
gave it to Abraham by promife. Wherefore then ferveth the 
law ?" " The law was our fchoolmafter to bring us unto 
Chrift, that we might be juftified by faith." " And if ye be 
Chrift's, then are ye Abraham's feed, and heirs according to 
the promife." 

Now, from all this we learn, — that the Gofpel was preached 
to Abraham; that the covenant made with Abraham was 
confirmed in Chrift ; that the bleffing which comes upon us 
through Chrift, is the bleiSng of Abraham ; that the promife 
refpefting the feed of the patriarch had a reference to Chrift ; 
that for us to be in Chrift, and heirs of the inheritance, is 
juft to be what Abraham was, and to enjoy what he enjoyed. 
That which Abraham believed, therefore, and in virtue of 
which he wtf juftified, was the afTurance, however imperfectly 

communicated^ 
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communicated, of the pardon of fm through the merit of 
Meffiah. It was the Gofpel in anticipation. With this view 
of the matter, as given by Paul, Peter, in the third chapter 
of the '' Afts," appears to coincide. " Ye are the children — - 
of the covenant which God made with our fathers, faying 
unto Abraham, And in thy feed (hall all the kindreds of the 
earth be bleffed." Therefore, '' unto you firft, God, having 
raifed up his Son Jefus, fent him to blefs you, in turning away 
every one of you from his iniquities." But ftill more ftrongly 
is our argument fuftained by the memorable expreffion of the 
Lord himfelf — " Your father Abraham rejoiced to fee my day : 
and he faw it, and was glad." 

On the whole, the point of coincidence between the 
patriarch and ourfelves feems to be this. Abraham believed 
in a Saviour to come ; we, in one who has appeared. In 
relation to himfelf, he was juftified in confequence of his 
dependance on the Divine teftimony concerning that Saviour j 
in relation to God, he was juftified becaufe that dependance 
pointed to Him who, " in the fulnefs of time," was to ** give 
his life a ranfom for many." In all ages, the ground of 
juftification has been the fame as to the fa^^ however indif^ 
tiniSHy revealed and partially apprehended ; and the faith of 
the juftified has been " counted for righteoufhefs " only in 
confideration of its uniting them with it. He who, in himfelf, 
is " the fame yefterday, and to-day, and for ever," has alfo, 
in his afTumed functions and mediatorial worth, been virtually 
fo, in the view of the Divine mind, and in his efficient relation 
to the church. " He is the Lamb flain from the foundation 
of the world." He will be adored throughout the coming 
eternity by all of every difpenfation, as " Him in whom they 
obtained redemption, through his blood, the forgivenefs of fins, 
according to the riches of his grace." 

" Was not Abraham our father juftified by works, when 
he had offered Ifaac his fon upon the altar ? Seeft thou then 
how faith wrought with his works, and by wonts was faith 
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made perfeft ?" Abraham, it appears, was juftified by works 
as well as by faith ; that is, by the one he was evinced to be, 
what he regarded himfelf in confequence of the other. On 
account of his faith, a perfon is treated as what he is not ; 
on account of his works, he is treated as what he is. In the 
former cafe he is pardoned as a finner ; in the latter he is 
approved as a faint. I believe in the merit of good works : 
only, obferve what kind of merit it is. Good works have no 
power to procure our pardon, but, as fpringing from faith, 
they have a merit in relation to reward. He who abounds in 
them is not only a better man than he who does not, but, 
as a believer, he is accumulating the only properties that virill 
pafs the judgment-feat. The queflion at the bar of Chrifl 
will not be, do you — but did you believe ? and the proof will 
be refted, not upon the fplendour of external profeffion, nor 
the exercife of eloquent gifts, nor even the performance of 
miracles themfelves ; but it will be refted upon the *' perfect- 
ing " of faith by the aftings of that love which faith leads 
to, and which prompts to the moft cheerful and the moft 
ftrenuous fulfilling of the law. The works to which we 
refer, though works coincident with law, are not works of 
law ; that is, they are not done in obedience to law as a cove^ 
nant^ and intended to be prefented to Juftice, as a perfonal 
claim to acquittal and to recompence ; but they are works 
congenial with the fpirit of law, regulated by it as a rule, 
flowing from gratitude, and intended to be humbly prefented 
to Mercy, — prefented as an outward and intelligible token of 
the inward and practical fmcerity with which the mind repofed 
on its provifion and its promifes. It is thus that the faint 
is juflified as well as the fmner. And it is his delight that it 
is fo. Holinefs is the element of joy, and law is the meafure 
of holinefs. It is the glory of unfallen natures to be under 
it and obey it ; it is the confummation of grace to induce in us 
a fympathy with them. The completenefs of this fympathy 
will conflitute at once our reward and our perfection; the 
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difplay of its exiftence now, is efTential to the evidence of a 
juftified ftate. " A man mzy fay he has faith;** but, unlefe it 
be '^ made perfect " by works^ no one to whom he fays it, is 
bound to believe him. 



6. 

'yX/'E are thus brought to the general conclufion of all we 
had projedled on the charader of Abraham. As in 
former difcourfes we illuflrated the devotional and pra&ical 
reflexions infpired by the fubjedi, it is unnecefTary to detain 
you now by any fuch remarks. In clofmg, however, the 
whole feries to which the hiflory of this eminent believer has 
given rife, — a feries which has occupied the mornings of feven 
Sabbaths ; upon which fome thought has been expended ; and 
in the courfe of which many important principles have been 
developed ; a number of feelings are excited, which, if time 
permitted, we fhould be glad to exprefs. Whether we are 
or not, we certainly ought to be both wifer and better for the 
view we have taken of the patriarch's excellence. Our 
confidence in God fhould be flronger; we fhould be better 
prepared for trial ; our minds fhould be more familiar with the 
fa(^ -that we are but '* pilgrims on the earth,*' and our hopes 
fhould be more firmly fixed on the futurity beyond it. — In 
taking leave of the patriarch, we feel as if we were parting 
from a friend, with whom we had travelled far and long ; with 
whom we had taken fweet counfel, and who, as we advanced, 
had gained on our afFe<Slions. We experience a fort of 
reluctance to approach the lafl word ; — we are confcious of 
fomething like regret, in doling the fubje<£t, as if it reminded 
us of the termination of all human engagements, and warned 
us that " the end of all things is at hand." — " The fathers, 
where are they ? and the prophets — ^the patriarchs — do they 
live for ever ?" Yes, they do live for ever. God is at this 

moment 
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moment " the God of Abraham, of Ifaac, and of Jacob ; and 
he is not the God of the dead, but of the living." " Life 
and immortality have been brought to light by the Gofpel." 
*' The darknefs is paft, and the true light now Ihineth." 
*' Let us be followers of thofe who through faith and patience 
are inheriting the promifes." Let us often reflect upon the 
happinefs of fuch as (hall compofe " the general aflembly and 
church of the firft-born," who fhall be " gathered together 
from the ends of the earth, and the ifles of the fea ;" " who 
fliall come unto Mount Zion, and to the city of the living 
God, and to an innumerable company of angels, and to the 
fpirits of juft men made perfect, and to Jefus, the mediator 
of the new covenant, and to the blood of fprinkling ;" — who, 
" waflied in that blood," — ** cleanfed, and juftified, and 
faniSlified, in the name of the Lord Jefus and by the Spirit 
of our God," fhall be prefented to him, at length, as a 
perfeft church, having neither fpot, or wrinkle, or any fuch 
thing." — May the God of Abraham grant that you and I may 
be there. 
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of the Moral Teacher, &c. 

In f cap, 8v<7., cloth lettered^ 31. 6^., 

The Great Go? ham Case. 

A Hiftory in Five Books, including Expofidons of the 
Rival Baptifmal Theories. 

Fourteenth Thoufandy price One Penny y 

The Dissenters and the Papacy. 
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Words for the Heart and Life ; Discourses 

by the Rev. A. J. Morris, HoUoway. In one volume, crown 8vo., 
4S, 6d., cloth. 

" We warmly commend thefe Diicourfes to our readers. He who 
can read the firft, entitled * The Temple Cleanfed j or, Chrift the 
Purifier of Religion,' and ftop there, may have as many excellences as 
are compatible with the blankeft abfence of intelle^al taiie, but no 
more." — EcleSic Re'vienv, 

Religion and Business : or^ Spiritual Life in 

one of its Secular Departments. By Rev. A, J. Morris, HoUoway. 
Third Thoufand, fcap. 8vo., price 2s. 6d., cloth. 

** The volume is one which we eameftly commend to the Univerfal 
Church, and which deferves the attention of every Chriftian man in 
thefe realms. We have met with nothing, within the fame compafs, 
upon this fubje6l at all equal to it for point, penetration, found ethics, 
and profitable bearing," — Britijb Banner. 

Glimpses of Great Men : or^ Biographic 

Thouffhts of Moral Manhood. By Rev. A. J. Morris, HoUoway. 
Second thoufand, fcapi 8vo., price 2s. 6d., cloth. 

" We fhould like to fee piles of this little volume on every railway 
book-ftall. There would be then fome affurance that England had 
paffed the age of intelleftual puerUity." — The Homliji, 

The Crisis of Being ; Six Lectures to Young 

Men on Religious Decifion. By the Rev. D. Thomas, Stockwell. 
Third Edition, fcap 8vo., 2s. 6d., cloth. 

** We believe that in all recent religious literature, there is no treat- 
ment of this great fubjeft fo original and fo profound as the prefent 
wo rk . ' ' — Nonconformiji, 

" One of the moft vigorous, earneft, original, and powerful books 
for young men we have read, full of ftriking thoughts and afFeftionate 
appeals : a book for the age." — Bible Clafs magaxtne. 
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The Progress of Beinq; Six Lectures on the 

True Proerefs of Man. By the Rev. D. Thomas. In poft 8vo., 
price 2s. 6d., cloth. 

" A book that muft have been liveJ before it could be written. No 
religious book, publiihed for many years, will be found to 1^ fo ftrong 
a hold on the reins of thought and purpofe of its readers. To a young 
man it is a work the reading of which Ihould mark an era in his life. 
As a literary production it is characterized by great wealth and force 
of thought, manlinefs of tone, and vigour and robuftneis of ftyle.** — 
Chriftian SpeSator, 

Theology and Theologians. 

By the Rev. Chas. Wills, M.A. Fcap. 8vo., price 8d., or in cloth, is. 
" There are but few minifters in any church who could produce such 
an eflay as this. The man of profouna thought, extenfive reading, high 
culture, and Bible reverence, is manifeft in every page. We eamemy 
conunend this eflay to our intelleChial readers. In it they can get for 
a few pence what they could not elfewhere for pounds.** — Tke iSmalifl, 

The Pastoral Function in the Christian Church. 

By the Rev. Micaiah Hill, Author of the Prize Eflay on Juvenile 
Delinquency, &c. Crown 8vo., price 4s. 6d., cloth. 

To the Author of the above Eflay the PRIZE OF ONE HUN- 
DRED GUINEAS has been awarded. 

Roman Catholic Nations and Protestant 

Nations Compared, in their Threefold Relation to Wealth, Knowledge, 
and Morality. By Napoleon Roussel, Author of "ProteftSit 
Trai5b," &c. &c. In 8vo., 2 vols, in One, price los. 6d., doth. 

" Both the ftatiftical details and the moral defcriptions of this work 
are worthy of deep attention." — The Record, 

Gems from the Coral Islands: — Western 

Polynefia. By the Rev. Wm. Gill, of Rarotonga. In One vol., 
3s. 6d., cloth extra. 

Sketches from the Cross; a Review of the 

Characters connefted with the Crucifixion of our Lord. By the Rev. 
John Jordan Davies. In finall 8vo., price 5s., cloth. 

" They are thoroughly evangelical ; they difplay great knowledge 
of the human heart } and their practical tendencies are admirable.** — 
Baptift Magazine, 

The Man of God ; a Manual for Young Men 

contemplating the Chriftian Miniftry. By John Tyndale, Oxford. 
A few copies, 2S. each. (Publiflied at 5s.) 

''A book which, not offering a compliment, but ufing only the word of 
fimple truth, I muft call an ineftimable trea(ure.** — Rrv, Dr. J, P. SmitM. 
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The Homilist. 

Edited by the Rev. David Thomas. Publifhed on alternate months, 
price IS., and in yearly volumes, 6s. 6d., cloth. Vol. I., price 4s. 6d. $ 
Vols. II., III., and IV., each price 6s. 6di, cloth. 

" Such a periodical as Arnold would have loved, and Coleridge 
promifed to contribute to. . . . Altogether, I never had more 
pleafure in reading or recommending any religious periodical." — 
George Gilfillan. 

Christian Experience^ in its several Parts and 

Stages. By the Rev. J. Leifchild, D.D. Second Edition, price 
4s. 6d., cloth. 

" Thefe Difcourfes are emmently adapted to promote the caufe of 
fpiritual religion in times like the prefent, when multitudes are taking 
up with a form of godlinefs m place of the life-giving and fanftifying 
power of the Gofpcl." — fTatcAmoM, 

Thirty Sermons. 

Delivered at St. Thomas's Square Chapel, Hackney. By the Rev. 
H. F. BuRDBR, D.D. 8vo., price 12s., cloth. 

'^ It b a long time fince we have feen a volume of fermons fo replete 
with all the beft elements of pulpit inftru£lion. And we may add, 
that for femily ufe it will be round pre-eminently adapted.'* — Evati' 
gelical Magasdtti, 

Outlines of Theology ; or, the General Princi- 

pies of Revealed Religion briefly Stated. Deijepied for the ufe of 
Families and Students in Divinity. By the Rev. James Clark. 
Vol. I., 8vo., price los., cloth. 

** Clear in its ftyle, diftinfl in the enunciation of its views, evan- 
gelical in its fpirit, partaking largely of the excellences of the older 
theology, with a fomewhat greater n-eedom than that theology fanc- 
tioned, it is well fitted to infb*u£l and lead on the mind into yet larger, 
more confecutive and profound views of God's economy, than are 
prevalent among us." — Ecle^c Re*view. 

Sacred Studies ; or. Aids to the Development 

of Truth. Being a Second and Enlarged Edition of ** Difcourfes on 
Important Subjefts." By the Rev. R. Ferguson, LL.D., F.S.A., 
M.R.I.A. In crown 8vo., price 6s. 6d., cloth. 

" Difcourfes rich in thought." — Britifi Quarterly, 
"We scarcely know in what terms to chara£lerize this remarkable 
production. From beginning to end it b full of thought — manly, 
vigorous, independent, original thought."— Bri/^ and Foreign Pulpit, 

Peace with God. 

By the Rev. F. Ferguson, B.A., Glafgow. With New Preface and 
Corre6tions, by the Author. A New Edition, price is. 6d., cloth. 
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Consecrated Heights ; or. Scenes of Higher 

Manifcftations. By Rev. R. Fergusok, LL.D., F.S.A., M.R.I.A. 
In 8vo., price 8s. 6d., cloth. 

** For richnefs of thought, vigour of imagination, beauty of illuftra- 
tion, and brilliancy of ftyle, the volume before us will be read, admired, 
appreciated, wherever and as long as the language and literature of 
England exift. We know of no volume which, in the points we have 
indicated, admits of a comparifon with it/^ — British and Foreign Pulpit. 

'' A volume of great power and comprehenfivenefs.** — E'vtmgmeal 
Magazine. 

Lectures to Young Men, on — the Age — the 

Bible—the Sabbath-^e Sunday-School— the Preis— the Church. By 
the Rev. John Morison, D.D., LL.D. In one neat volume, fcap. 
8vo., price 2s. 6d., cloth. 

** In this {ingle volume there is more worth than in whole ihip-loads 
of the rubbiih under which the book-ihelves of manv of our faihionabk 
public places are now groaning." — ChrijHan Witnefs. 

Christianity in its Power ; or^ Piety exempli^ 

fied in the Heart, the Family, the Church, and the WorW. By John 
Morison, D.D., LL.D. Fcap. 8vo., price as. 6d., cloth. 

** This excellent treatife, on a fubjeft of all others the moft impor- 
tant, is calculated for extenfive ufefulnefs. The friends of vital Chris- 
tianity may regard it as an appropriate fequel to the well-known work, 
Jameses ^nxious Inquirer J*^ — Notting/tam Revie'w, 

biblical Topography; Lectures on the Position 

and Character of the Places mentioned in the Holy Scriptures. By 
Samuel Ransom, Claffical and Hebrew Tutor in Hackney Theologi- 
cal Seminary. New Edition, with Eight Plates and Six Maps. Price 
5s. 6d., dotn. 

<' A valuable compendium of our beft and latefi information on the 
Topography of Scripture, arranged under appropriate heads, and 
written in a ftyle at once perfpicuous and inviting. To ftudents in 
theolo^, and intelligent private Chriftians, this volume will be a moft 
valuable companion, fupplying a vaft amount of intereftins biblical 
information, illuftrative of man)r portions of Holy Writ. The prefent 
revifed edition embodies the information supplied by. more recent 
explorations of the Holy Land." — E'vangeUcal Magazine, 

Notes on the Prophecies of the Apocalypse. 

By the Rev. H. F. Burder, D.D. Poft 8vo., price 5s., cloth. 

" The work may be defcribed as a popular view of the Apocal3rpfe, 
— as popular, at leaft, as it is well pofuble to make it ; and it ftrikes us 
that ur. Burder has fucceeded in producing the beft popular manual of 
the fort that has yet been publiflied." — Brttijh Banner. 
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Mental Discipline : Hints on the Cultivation 

of Intelle6hial and Moral Habits. Addrefled particularly to Students 
in Theology, and Young Preachers. By Rev. Dr. Burder. Fifth 
Edition, fcap. 8vo., price 2s. 6d., cloth. 

" It has qualities of fterling merit. As a well-arranged and clearly- 
exprefled expofition of the author's readings and reflections on mental 
and moral difcipline, it will richly repay the attentive perufal of the 
important clafles for whom it is efpecially prepared." — Bwlical Revienv, 

The Supremacy of the Scriptures the Divine 

Rule of Religion. By Rev. James Davies. With an Introductory 
Preface, by Rev. J. P. Smith, D.D. In fcap. 8vo., price 2s. 6d., cloth. 
" It is wifely adapted to the chara6ler of the times in which we live, 
and deferves to be pondered by the young Ihident in divinity, and, 
indeed, by the thoughtful young of every clafs." — Biblical Re'vie^w. 

The Domestic Prayer Book. A Course of 

Morning and Evening Prayers, for Five Weeks; with Occafional 
Prayers and Thankfgivmgs. By the Rev. George Smith. Second 
Edition, in poll 8vo., large type, price 4s. 6d., cloth. 

" Orthodoxy, unftion, fimplicity, and propriety are the charafter- 
iflics of this volume. The thoughtful perufal of fuch volumes as this 
would, to young believers, Sabbath-fchool teachers, lay-preachers and 
Ihidents, be a very falutary exercife." — Chrijlian Witnefs. 

Celestial Scenery ; or. The Planetary System 

Difplayed. lUuftrating the Perfeftions of Deity and a Plurality of 
WorlJs. By T. Dick, LL.D. Tenth Thoufand, in fcap. 8vo., 
5s. 6d., cloth. Carefully revifed hy the Author, with an Appendix, 
containing an account of Recent Difcoveries. Illuflrated with upwards 
of 100 Engravings, and a Portrait. 

** An admirable book to put into the hands of youth and general 
readers.'' — Literary Gazette. 

"Thb familiar explanation of the most interefting phenomena is 
well calculated to unfold the wonders of astronomy to thofe who are 
unacquainted with the myfteries of that fcience ; while thofe who have 
learned its principles will derive pleafure from the fpeculations on the 
different afpefts of our fyftem, as viewed from the fun and the feveral 
planets." — Athetueum, 

The Sidereal Heavens ; and other Subjects 

connected with Ailronomy, as illustrative of the Charafter of the 
Deity, and of an Infinity of Worlds. By T. Dick, LL.D. With 
numerous Engravings. Fourth Thoufand, in fcap. 8vo., 5s. 6d , cloth. 

" Another of thofe delightful books of Dr. Dick." — Nautical 
Magazine, 

** A very interesting compilation, made by a praftical man, and one 
which we can have no fear or recommending as a fit fequel to the 'Celestial 
Scenery' of the fame author." — Church of England Quarterly Re*vieav. 
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The Natural History of the Year ^ for Children. 

In i8mo., price i8., cloth ; is. 6d., gilt. 

*«* This little book is beautifully illufhated, and forms an elegant 
and inftru6live prefent. 

'< We have feldom read a child^s book with fuch unmingled 
pleafure." — EcUSiic Revuiv. 

" A very excellent little work.'* — Pat/nvay. 

Lives of Eminent Sovereigns of Modern Europe. 

Written by Lord Dover, for the inftru6lion and amufement of his 
Son. Third Edition, price 3s., cloth, with Portraits. 

This volume is peculiarly adapted for reading clafles in fchools. 
The pieces of hiftoncal biography of which it confifts are among the 
beft productions of the late Lord Dover, better known as Mr. Agar 
Ellis. 

Animals : their Food and Instincts. 

Profufely illuftrated with Superior Engravings. In fquare z6mo., 
2S. 6d., cloth gilt. 

" This beautiful and infbuftive little volume A more 

acceptable prefent of the fame ilze, for a good boy, on his eighth or 
ninth birthday will fcarcely be foxmd in all Patemofler Row." — 
Baptift Magazine. 

The Youth's JBible Cyclopcedia. 

lUuftrated with upwards of 120 new and beautifid Engravings. In 
fquare 1 6mo., 2s. 6d., cloth, extra gilt. 

*' A choice book, full of eng^vings, conftituting a charming prefent 
or reward to any young perfon fond of the Bible, or needmg to be 
allured to it.** — Sunday School Magazine, 

The Bible Story Book. 

By Rev. B. H. Draper. Firft and Second Series together in one vol. 
Thirteenth Edition, with a Frontifpiece in Colours, and x6 Wood 
Engravings, price 2s. 6d., cloth gilt. 

" We have had occafion to obferve the diftinguifhed interefl it 
awakens in very young minds. Children of four and five read it with 
avidity, and never tire till the laft flory is reached, and then they begin 
again. These Bible Stories are worth a cart-load of the Sunday-fchool 
novels of the day.** — E'vangelical Magazine. 

By the fame Author^ 

Bible Lives from the History of the New 

Tefhunent. In 2 vols., 32mo., price 3s., neat cloth. 

" They abound in the excellences for which Mr. Draper is diftin- 
guiihed — a plain, eafy ftyle, employed on fubje6b clearly comprehended, 
and well adapted to promote the beft intereib of young peribns.**— 
Nefiv Connexion Magazine, 
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Draper s Lives of Eminent Youth. 

Illuftrated with numerous Cuts. In 32mo., neat cloth, is. 

A Home-Book for Children of all Ages. 

Illuftrated. In fcap. 8vo., price as., cloth, elegant. 

" It would be difficult to ^eak of this little volume more highly 
than we think. It is admirably adapted to the capacity of children $ 
and by the variety of its contents— poetry and prose — narrative, fable, 
and homily — it keeps alive their attention, and is well fuited to supply 
them with pleasure and inftruction." — Ecle3ic Re*viewij, 

Abbott's Stuyvesant ; A Franconia Story. 

Illuftrated. Price 2s., cloth. 

Abbott's Caroline; A Franconia Story. 

Illuftrated. Price as., cloth. 

Abbott's Agnes; A Franconia Story. 

Illuftrated. Price as., cloth. 

'< Books fo delightful to boys and girls of the fchool-age as thefe 

Franconia Stories I have never feen before I mould feel 

that my children had fufFered a great lofs in their moral education, if 
they failed to become acquainted with such charafters as Stuyvefant, 
Caroline, Mary Bell, and the renowned Beechnut (the hero of the 
tales)."— /{^«v. J. Curweti to Ward & Co. 

"Three of the fafcinating and heart-iipproving ftories of the 
charming Abbott." — Chriftian JVeekly Ne^s. 

The Child's Commentator on the Holy Scrip- 

tures. By the Rev. Ingram Cobbin, M.A. A new Edition, illus- 
trated with fuperior Engravings. Complete in a vols., los. 6d., cloth 
(nearly looo pages). 

"A book eminently attraftive to the young. It is valuable as 
omitting nothing in tne whole range of biblical knowledge that can 
be conl&ered important." — Union Magascine. 

Mary and her Mother ; Scriptural Stories for 

Young Children. Fifth Edition, i8mo., with Fifteen fuperior 
Engravings, and a Frontifpiece in Colours, as. 6d., cloth. 

" Thefe are certainly the moft limple and engaging fcriptural ftories 
we have feen. It is a delightful book for young children." — The 
Uni'verfe. 
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" They that Sow in Tears shall Heap in JoyT 

A Story for the Young. Tranflated from the Gennan of Franz 
Hoffman. In i8mo., price is. 6d., cloth. 

" Juft fuch a book as ladies of every aee would delight to ponder ; 
and it may be, while doing fo, they will drop a tear. It is largely 
fraught with encouragement/' — Briti/b Banrter. 

"Really a very interefting and truly profitable story,— one of the 
beft we have read for a long time." — Chrtftian Ne^s. 

The Teachers Offering. Volume for 1855. 

lUuftrated with a Frontifpiece in Colours, and many Wood Engravings. 
In 1 8 mo., price is. 6d., cloth. 

•#• The Work is publiihed Monthly, price One Penny. 

" The prefent volume, in our judgment, furpaffes all its predeceffors 
in neatnefs and appropriatenefs of contribution. There is fcarce an 
inferior article in it ; while manv of the communications are in a high 
degree calculated to engage and elevate the youthful mind." — E'van- 
geUcal Magazine. 

Cohbins Moral FahJes and Parables. 

Illuilrated with numerous Engravings on Wood. A new Edition, in 
32mo., cloth, IS. 

" A little wren of a book — a thing fit for a child in fize, but in 
value fuitable for a^e. It contains many valuable fables and parables, 
fuch as influence lite and lead it to virtue." — Athenaum, 

Biblical and Theological Gleanings. 

By the Rev. William O'Neill. Confifting of a Collection of Com- 
ments, Criticifms, and Remarks, Explanatory or lUuftrative of nearly 
Three Thoufand Paflages in the Old and New Teftaments j efpecially 
thofe that are generally accounted difficult. With a Prefece to eacn 
Book ; Correftions in Chronology, Pun6hiation, and Divifions of 
Chapters j Improved Readings j the Meaning of numerous Scripture 
Terms j Reconciliations of many feeming Contradictions ; copious 
allufions to Eailern Cuftoms and Manners 5 many ufeful Tables j 
profitable Refleftions; together with explanations of all the more 
difficult Words and Terms found in the volume, for the ufe of plain 
readers. Selefted from Six Hundred Writers and Commentators, with 
fome original obfervations. Defigned principally for Village Scripture 
Students. In one volume, fuper-royal 8vo., (nearly 1500 pages,) 
price 28s. 

" The moft interefting publication of its clafs in the Englifli tongue. 
To be rightly appreciated, it muft be examined. It is a treafury, a 
ftorehoufe, an encyclopaedia of expofition. . . . While the volume 
fweeps an ample circuit, it comprifes matters of the firft importance. 
Everything is complete in itfelf: Mr. O'Neill has, in faft, fixed on a 
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fubjeft, and then he has whittled around him men of the firft mark 
from every feftion of the church of God to difcufs it. The volume is, 
therefore, to be viewed as an aggregate of theological opinion.'* — 
Chriftian Witnefs. 

** It is faying a great deal of any book ilTumg from our prefs, that it 
is the moft complete of its kind in the £n?lim language. But this is 
affuredlj the praise that is due to Mr. O'Neill for this effort of his pen. 
There is 'nothing to be compared with this volume in the whole range 
of our literature. It contains the cream of our theology and biblical 
criticifm, from the moft approved quartei-s, ancient and modern. What 
an invaluable addition will it be to every fcanty library !" — E'vangelical 
Magazine. 

*#* A copy of this work will be delivered free to any Clergyman 
or Minifter on direft application to Ward & Co., enclofing a POST- 
OFFICE ORDER FOR 21s. 



' Only one of many executed by Mr. Cobbin, but it is the jirfi and the 
beftr—Dr, Kitto's Journal. 



NINTH THOUSAND.— ONE GUINEA, 

The Condensed Commentary/, and Family Ex- 

pofition of the Holy Bible. By Rev. Ingram Cobbin, M.A., con- 
taining the moft approved Readmgs and Marginal References, with 
upwards of 30,000 Notes, Critical and Explanatory, felefted from the 
Works of eminent Biblical Writers of all ages, countries, and denomi- 
nations, accompanied with Brief Refleftions for the Family and 
Clofet. In one volume, fmall 4to., 1400 pages, with Maps and 
Plates. 

Of this work the Editor of the Chriftian JVitnefs fays — 

"The work comprifes the moft valuable criticifms of the beft 
Biblical writers. 

** It contains the flim and iiibftance of all that has been written on 
the mighty theme : and for the multitude of refpeftable families and 
intelligent individuals, it is in itfelf enough. 

" The volume may be defignated. Biblical Criticifm Made Eajy, 

" By means of it a plain Englifh fcholar may thoroughly pofTefs 
himfelf of the refults of the higheft talent and the moft elaborate 
inquiry. 

" It bids fair for a long time to maintain its ground againft all comers. 

" He will be an able man, as well as a bold one, who will attempt an 
improvement upon it for a generation to come." 

The work will be forwarded, carriage free, to any part of the United 
Kingdom, on receipt of A POST-OFFICE ORDER FOR »is. 
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WARD'S STANDARD DIVINITY. 

A Library of Theology^ Church Hijiory^ and Biblical Literatun. 



REDUCED PRICES. 



Each work is complete in itfelf, printed with the utmoft care, from the 
moft correal editions, ^without alteration or abridgment^ in an elegant and 
uniform ftjrle, fo that any feleflion from the whole may be bound together 
at the option of the purchafer. 



Bates. — The Harmony of the Divine Attributes 

in the Contrivance and Accomplifiiment of Man^s Redemption by the 
Lord Jefus Chrift. By William Bates, D.D. Price 3s., cloth. 

Barnes. — Notes, Explanatory and Practical^ 

on the A6b of the Apoftles. By the Rev. Albert Barnes. With 
a Map. Price 2s. 6d., cloth. 

Barnes. — Notes, Explanatory and Practical^ 

on the Epiftles of Paul to the Corinthians. Price 48., cloth. 

Baxter. — The Reformed Pastor ; showing the 

Nature of the Paftoral Work. Bv the Rev. Richard Baxter. 
With an Appendix, afterwards added. Price 3s. 6d., cloth. 

Bellamy. — True Religion Delineated ; or. 

Experimental Religion diftinguiflied from Formality and Enthufiafin. By 
Joseph Bellamy, D.D. With a Prefecc, by Jonathan Edwards. 
Price 3s. 6d., cloth. 

Bellamy. — The Nature and Glory of the 

Gofpel of Jefus Chrift j the Nature and Confequences or Spiritual 
Blindneis ; and the Nature and Effedls of Divine Illumination. Price 
IS. 8d. Or, bound with «* TRUE RELIGION," price 5s., cloth. 

Brooks. — The Unsearchable Riches of Christ ; 

Or, Meat for Strong Men, and Milk for Babes. By Thomas 
Brooks, Preacher of the Word, in London. Price 38., cloth. 
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Bunyan. — Doctrinal Discourses ; including 

Juftification by an imputed Righteoufnefs j — Chrift a Complete 
Saviour} — Lignt for them that fit in Darknefs; — The Do^rine of 
Law and Grace j — Defence of the Doftrine of Juftification j — ^The 
Water of Life ;— The Work of Jefus Chrift, &c. &c. By John 
Bunyan. Price 6s., cloth. 

Burroughs. — The Rare Jewel of Christian 

Contentment J with a Sermon on the Saint*8 Duty in Times of 
Extremity. By the Rev. Jeremiah Burroughs. Price 2s. 

Bush. — NoteSf Critical and Practical^ on the 

Book of Genefis. Defigned as a General Help to Biblical Reading 
and Inftru6lion. ^ George Bush, Profeffor ot Hebrew and Orient^ 
Literature, New York City Univerfity. With Map. Price los. 6d., 
cloth. 

Bush. — Notes, Critical and Practical, on the 

Books of Jofhua and Judges. Defigned as a General Help to Biblical 
Reading and Inftruftion. With Map. Price 5s. 6d., cloth. 

Charnock. — A Treatise on Divine Providence^ 

as relating to the Church of God in the World. By the Rev. 
Stephen Charnock, B.D. Price is. 8d. 

Charnock. — God the Author of Reconciliation. 

By the Rev. Stephen Charnock, B.D. Price as. 4x1. Or, bound 
with " CHARNOCK ON PROVIDENCE," price 4s., cloth. 

Christian Ministry. — Twenty-five Essays on 

The Chriftian Miniftry. Written chiefly by Eminent Proteflbrs of 
Theology. Selected from the "Biblical Repofitory," and other 
American publications. With a Preface by the Rev. W. H. Murch, 
D.D. Price 5s., cloth. 

Coleman. — The Antiquities of the Christian 

Church. Tranflated and compiled from the Works of Augufti 5 with 
numerous additions from Rheinwald, Siegel, and others. By the Rev. 
Lyman Coleman. With plates. Price 5s. 6d., cloth. 

Coleman. — A Church without a Prelate; or, 

The Apoftolical and Primitive Church, popular in its Government, 
and fimple in its Worihip. With an IntroduAory Eftay, by Dr. 
Augustus Neander, Profeflbr of Theology in tnc Univeriity of 
Berlin. Price 3s. 6d., cloth. 
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De Courcy. — Christ Crucified^ the Distin- 

euifliing Topic of the Gofpel j a Trcatife in Vindication of (bme of 
the moft important Doi^rincs of Revelation. To which are added, 
three Difcourfcs on other Interefting Subjefb. By the Rcr. Richard 
De Courcy, Vicar of St. Alkraond, Shrewlbury. Price »s. sd. 

Dickson. — A short Explanation of the Epistle 

of St. Paul to the Hebrews. Bv David Dickson, A.M., Proitflbr of 
Divinity in the Univerfity of Glafgow. Price is. 8d. 



Fergusson. — A hrief Exposition of the Epistles 

of Paul to the Galatians, Ephefians, Philippians, Colomans, and 
ThefTalonians. By James Fergusson, Minifter of the Gofpel at 
Kilwinning. Price 8s., cloth. 

Fuller. — The Calvinistic and Sociriian Systems 

Examined and Compared as to their Moral Tendency. By the Rev. 
Andrew Fuller. Price 2s. 

Goodwin. — Christ set forth : the Tenderness of 

Chrift*s Heart in Heaven : and encouragements to Faith. By Thomas 
Goodwin, B.D. Price 2s. 6d. 

Guyse. — The Holy Spirit a Divine Person; 

or the Doftrine of his Godhead reprefented. Pra«$lical Sermons on 
I Cor. xii. II. By John Guyse, D,D. Price is. 8d. 

Griffin. — Lectures on Important Doctrines of 

Chriftianity. Delivered in Park Street Church, Bofton, U. S. By 
Edward D. Griffin, D.D., Paftor. Price is. 8d. 

Hall. — Help to Zions Travellers ; being an 

attempt to remove various ftumbling-blocks out of the way, relating to 
Do6lrinal, Experimental, and Praftical Religion. By Robert Hall, 
of Arnfby. Price is. 2d. 

Hall. — Christian Moderation. In Two Parts : 

Moderation in Praftice, and Moderation in Matter of Judgment. By 
Joseph Hall, D.D., Bi(hop of Exeter. From the Edition of 164X). 
Price IS. 

Howe. — The Redeemer's Tears wept over Lost 

Souls. A Treatife on Luke xix. 41,42. With an Appendix, con- 
cemine the Blafphemy againft the Holy Ghoft ; and how God is (aid 
to will the Salvation ot them that periih. By John Howe, A.M. 
Price 9d. 
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Hutcheson. — An Exposition of the Gospel of 

Jefus Chrift according to John. By George Hutcheson, Edin- 
burgh. Price 9s., cloth. 

Jahn. — A History of the Hebrew Common^ 

wealth. Tranflated from the Gennan of John Jahn, D.D. Wi^Ji an 
Appendix, containing the Hiftorjr of the Jews to the reign of Adrian, 
tranflated from Bafnage. By C. E. Stowe, A.M. Price 6s. 6d., cloth. 

Jahn. — Biblical Antiquities. Translated from 

the Latin, with Additions and Correftions, by T. C. gPHAM, 
Bowdoin College, United States. With Map and three Engravings. 
Price 6s., cloth. 

Knapp. — Lectures on Christian Theology. 

By George Christian Knapp, D.D., Profeflbr of Theology in tht 
Univerfity of Halle. Tranflated by Leonard Woods, Jun., D.D. 
Price I2S., cloth. 

Leighton. — Theological Lectures : consisting 

of— Happinefs — the Immortality of the Soul — the Being of God — 
Providence — the Pleafure of Religion— of Chrift the Saviour— of Re- 
generation — of True Felicity, and Eternal Puniftiment, &c. By 
R. Leighton, D.D., Archbiftiop of Glafgow. Price is. 4x1. 

Manton. — A Practical Exposition of the Lord's 

Prayer. By the Rev. Thomas Manton, D.D. Price 3s., cloth. 

May hew. — The Death of Death in the Death 

of Chrift. With Directions in order to a Holy Living and Happy 
Dying. By R. Mayhew, Minifter of the Gofpel. Price is. 8d. 

Payson. — A Memoir of the Rev. E. Payson^ 

b.D., late Paftor of the Second Church, Portland, United States. By 
the Rev. Asa Cummings. Price 2s. 6d., cloth. 

Pearse. — The Best Match ; or. The SouVs 

Efpoufal to Chrift, Opened and Improved. By Edward Pearse. 
Price IS. 4x1. 

Polhill—The Works of E. Polhill, Esq., 

compriflng — A View of fome Divine Truths — Precious Faith, con- 
fldered in its Nature, Working, and Growth — ^The Divine Will, con- 
fldered in its Eternal Decrees, and Holy Execution of them — A 
Preparation for Suffering in an Evil Day. Price 5s., cloth. 
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Porter. — Lectures on Homiletics and Preach- 

ing, and on Public Prayer \ together with Sermons and Letters. By 
the Rev. E. Porter, D.D. Fourth Edition. Price 3s., cloth. 

Skinner.— Aids to Preaching and Hearing. 

Confiding of— Mental Difcipline — Studies of a Preacher — Power in 
Speaking — Do6binal Preaching— Preaching on Man*s Ability — How 
to Repent — Preaching Chrift. By Thomas H. Skinner, D.D. 
Second Edition, revifed by the Author. Price is. 4x1. 

Storr and Flat t. — An Elementary Course of 

Biblical Theology, tranflated from the Work of Profeffors Storr and 
Flatt. With Additions, by S. S. Schmucker, D.D. Price 6s., 
cloth. 

Truman. — The Great Propitiation ; or Christ's 

Satisfaction, and Man*s Juftification by it upon his Faith j that is. 
Belief of, and Obedience to the Gofpel. By J08BPH Truman, B.D. 
Price is. 6d, 



Geseniuss Hebrew Grammar. Translated, 

without Abridgment, by T. J. Conant. With a Courfe of Exercifes, 
and a Hebrew Chreftomathy, by the Tranflator. Fourth Thouiand, 
price 6s. 6d., cloth. 

" Dr. M'Caul prefents his compliments to Meflrs. Ward Sc Co., and 
thanks them for a copy of their beautiful and correal edition of 
Gefenius's Grammar. He hopes that the excellence of the work, proved 
by the number of editions called for both in Europe and America, will 
enfure them an ample remuneration for the heavy expenfes nece&rily 
incurred in producing this beautiful fpecimen of typography." — King's 
CoUege^ London, 

The Antiquity of the Gospels asserted on 

Philological Grounds, m Refutation of the Mythic Scheme of Dr. 
David Frederick Strauss. An Argument, by Orlando T. 
Dobbin, LL.D., Trinity College, Dublin. In 8vo, price js. 6d. 

<' A valuable and fcholar-like contribution to EnglUh theological 
literature. The argument touches the hypothecs of Strauis in a 
mortal part, with deadly efFeft." — Inquirer, 

" A particular argument has been preiTed with great ingenuity and 
fpirit by Dr. Dobbin in his Tentamen Anti-Straiiffianum,^* — Dublin 
\Jni*verJity Magaxim. 



